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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


@N THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
CLEOPATRA. BY MADAME LA Ba- 
RONNE DE STAEL HOLSTEIN. 
CLEOPATRA, Queen of Egypt, was 

the daughter of Ptolemy XII. (Auletes). 

By her father’s will she became, at the 

of seventeen, heiress to the throne, 
conjointly with her brother Ptolemy 

XII. to whom, according to the Egyp- 

tian custom, she was to be married. 

Being older than her brother, she 

thought herself entitled to wield the 

sceptre alone; but the young king, in- 
stigated by his courtiers, attempted to 
exclude Cleopatra from the throne; and 
the princess was under the necessity of 
retiring to Syria, where she levied an 
army to march against her brother. 
About this period, Pompey was assas- 


.sinated by order of Ptolemy ; and Cesar, 


though he had little cause to regret be- 
ing delivered from so powerful an adver- 
sary, conceived the deepest hatred and 
contempt towards the Egyptian prince. 
Cesar possessed virtues and passions, 
which frequently carried him away even 
from the views of his own interest ; and 
he succeeded in his —— rather 
through genius than caleulation. Pto- 
leap aaiotes had appointed the Roman 
le tutor to his children. Czsar, in 
is quality of dictator, assumed the 
a of exercising every authority, and 
himself the arbiter of the dif- 
ferences existing between Ptolemy and 
atra. ‘The princess anxiously 
wished to dispatch to Alexandria some 
individual competent to take up her de- 
fence; but Ceesar advised her to proceed 
thither herself without delay. Fearing 
lest she might be recognised on entering 
the city, she requested Apollodorus, the 
in whom she reposed most confi- 
, to wrap her up in a carpet, and 
convey her unobserved into Czsar’s 
chamber. By this bold stratagem she 
won the heart of the conqueror. 
ing to Plutarch, A oe of 
ia, and Dion Cassius, Cleopatra 
Was not strikingly beautiful; but her 
and grace diffused so many charms 
over —: that it was impossible 
hot to admire her. She spoke several 
: extensive general 
, and, above all, excelled in 
i Her oriental educa- 
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tion had imbued her with a taste for 
magnificence, which subdued the imagina- 
tion; and, from her constant: relations 
with Greece, she had acquired the more 
potent charms of the language and se- 
ductions of that nation. Casar was so 
enchanted with her, that, on the fullow- 
ing day, he insisted that her brother 
should divide the throne, and become 
reconciled to her. The young prince 
was astonished to learn that Cleopatra 
had visited the palace of Casar, and 
well knowing the means by which she 
had seduced her judge, he immediately 
hastened to the city, declaring that he 
was betrayed. He thus excited an in- 
surrection, which Cesar was only ena- 
bled to quell, by proving to the people 
that he had merely executed the will of 
Ptolemy. But the eunuch Pothinus, 
whose plans were frustrated by this re- 
conciliation, in concert with Achilles, an 
Egyptian general, secretly advanced 
with a number of troops to surprise 
Cesar, who was attended only by a 
small force. Though besieged in his 
palace, the dictator defended Fimeelf un- 
til, by receiving a reinforcement from 
Syria, he defeated the Egyptians. ‘This 
occasioned the death of Ptolemy, who, 
from the mortification of this defeat, 
drowned himself in the Nile. Then 
Cxsar was enabled to crown Cleopatra 
without oppositien; he placed her on 
the throne, and having given her iu 
marriage to her younger brother, who 
was then only eleven years of age, he 
departed, though reluctantly, to subdue 
the remains of Pompey’s party. Shortly. 
afterwards Cleopatra was delivered of a 
son, whom she named Czsarion. On 
her return to Rome (46 years A. C.) 
Cesar received her, together with her 
youthful husband, in his own palace ; 
he classed them among the friends of the 
Roman people, and placed golden statues 
of Cleopatra beside those of Venus, in 
the temple which he erected to the God- 
dess. of Love. These honors gave offence 
to the Romans. The Queen of Egypt 
shortly after returned to her own states, 
where, in order to become absolute mis- 
tress of the kingdom, she administered 
poison to Ptolemy, who had, by that 
time, attained his fourteenth year. _ 
When the — Cesar gave rise 


Vo. XI. 
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to a new civil war in the Roman em- 
pire, Cleopatra was accused of — 
aided Brutus and Cassius; and Mar 
Antony, when on the point of departing 
for the Parthian war, ordered her to 
proceed to Cilicia to explain her conduct. 
it would appear that Cleopatra, on this 
occasion, devoted her attention more to 
the means of pleasing, than to her jus- 
tification. She embarked on board a 
gilded vessel, fitted up with purple sails. 
The queen herself, magnificently dressed, 
reclined on a sopha near the stern, sur- 
rounded by a group of children, repre- 
senting the Loves: her women, all re- 
markable for their beauty, were attired 
as Nereids, and stationed on different 
parts of the deck. A concert of flutes 
and lyres made the air resound with en- 
chanting harmony; whilst the most fra- 
grant incense was burned in vases of 
silver. Thus, as Venus rose from the 
bosom of the ocean, Cleopatra sailed up 
theCydnus, to visit the conqueror of Asia. 
The banks of the river were lined by 
an immense coucourse of spectators, 
whom the music, the perfumes, and the 
beauty of the queen, filled with admira- 
tion. Cleopatra landed at Tarsus amidst 
universal enthusiasm. Antony, who was 
then sitting in judgment at the tribunal, 
surrounded by his lictors, erdered Cleo- 
patra to be conducted before him; but 
this the queen begged permission to de- 
cline, urging, in excuse, the fatigue she 
had encountered on her journey ; at the 
same time requesting that Antony would 
himself partake of a banquet on board 
of her vessel. She entertained him 
with the utmost magnificence; and, 
when Antony in his turn invited her, 
he made useless efforts to excel her in 
point of splendour. He was speedily 
seduced by her charms, and his passion 
for her was more violent than Czsar’s, 
for it occasioned his ruin. What must 
ever be a subject of reproach to Cleo- 
patra is, that she emasculated the cha- 
racter of Antony. Though she evinced 
greatness of mind under some circum- 
stances of her life, yet she did not place 
her own glory in the reputation of the 
qbject of her choice; she invariably pre- 
ferred herself to her lover, which, in a 
woman, is always a bad calculation, as 
well as an unworthy sentiment. An- 
tony renounced, for the meanwhile, the 
projected expedition against the Par- 
thians, and followed her to Egypt, where 
they spent the winter in a continued 
series of entertainments. Conforming 
to the taste of Mark Antony, the daugh- 
ter of the Ptolemies shared with him 


the most refined pleasures, as well a 
the most ignoble amusements: she ac. 
companied him in his hunting parties, 
played at dice, and rode through the 
streets with him to hear the language of 
the populace of Alexandria, wiio were 
celebrated for their talent for raillery, 

At Jength Antony was obliged to quit 
Egypt; his disputes with Octavius called 
him back to Italy, where the reconcilia- 
tion of the two rivals restored momen- 
tary peace to the world, and Antony 
married Octavia, without ceasing to love 
Cleopatra. ‘The events which succeeded 
prevented him for several years from 
visiting Egypt; but after his unfortu- 
nate expedition against the Parthians, 
about 30 years A. C., in which he was 
on the point of experiencing the fate of 
Croesus, Cleopatra proceeded in quest 
vf him to Phenicia, where he had as. 
sembled the wreck of his army, and tlic 
two lovers once more departed for 
Egypt. Forgetting all his vows to Oc- 
tavia, all his duty towards his wife, An- 
tony again fell a victim to intemperanec, 
and the caprice of Cleopatra. Wishing 
to entertain her with the spectacle of a 
triumph, and having by some stratagem, 
taken prisoner Artabazus, king of Ar- 
menia, he presented him in chains be- 
fore Cleopatra. On this occasion he 
gave a banquet to the Roman people 
in the Gymnasium, where he caused 
several thrones of gold to be erecied, 
two of which were elevated above the 
rest for Cleopatra and himself. He pro- 
claimed Cesarion sovereign of Egypt 
and Cyprus, conjointly with his mother; 
and, disposing of the kingdoms which 
he might afterwards conquer, he named 
the states which were to be shared 
among the children he had had by the 
queen. As Cleopatra took a pride in 
protecting learning, he conveyed to Alex- 
andria the rich library which Evmenes 
had collected at Pergamus, consisting of 
nearly two hundred thousand volumes. 
By these arrangements Autony created 
to himself many enemies at Rome; Av- 
gustus, in particular, irritated at the 
powerful assistance which Cleopatra 
afforded to the interests of his rival, ¢°- 
clared war against her in an assembly 
of the people. Thus the name of ? 
woman resounded throughout the vas! 
empire of the Romans. Every this 
seemed to announce a civil war, 2 
Antony accordingly assembled av ro) 
and quitted Egypt. 

Cleopatra followed him to Greece. 
Athens granted the highest honors 
her ; th Antony prided himself in 4 
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ating before the princess as a citizen 
of Athens, to present to her the ho- 
mage of its inhabitants. Horace calls 
Cleopatra a fatal prodigy. Her ascend- 
aney over Antony was absolute, and she 
even rendered it subservient to the gra- 
tification of her hateful passions, by put- 
ting to death at Ephesus her sister 
Arsinde, of whom she was jealous. Yet 
Antony would never marry her, either 
because he could not resolve to sacrifice 
his wife Octavia, who was a mediating 
angel between him and Octavius, or be- 
cause he did not wish to incur the ani- 
madversions of the Romans, who could 
not endure that one of their citizens 
should marry a foreigner. Some of An- 
tony's letters are preserved, in which he 
speaks lightly of his connection with 
Cleopatra, hoping to conceal, by feign- 
ed indifference, the power she really 
ssed over him. At length the 

day arrived when that fatal power 
became manifest, namely: at the battle 
of Actium, between Mark Antony and 
Octavius Cesar, when, to use the lan- 
guage of Propertius, “ the forces of the 
universe contended against each other.” 
Cleopatra, accustomed to the luxuri- 
ous manners of the East, was unable to 
brave the perils of war; and though she 
still possessed sufficient energy to put a 
period to her existence, yet terror over- 
came her in the scene of conflict. She 
ordered her vessel to be put ashore, and 
the sixty Egyptian gallies of the fleet 
immediately sailed after her. On seeing 
this, Antony could not refrain from 
following her; he went on board her 
vessel, but he was no sooner there, than, 
overwhelmed with shame and regret, 
he placed himself near the helm, covered 
his face with his hands, and was three 
days without addressing a single word 
toher for whom he had sacrificed all. 


ver, on his arrival at Alexandria, 


he again participated in all the amuse- 
ments which “Cleapiites prepared for 
. They and their friends were 
termed the inimitable band of life ; but 
that title-was soon changed for a Greek 
term, signifying those who are resolved 
to die altogether. 
‘Cleopatra well knew the situation of 
y, and the increasing success of 
8 banished all illusion with re- 
to the future. Whilst, therefore, 
was passing her life amidst festivities, 
a lavishing on Mark Antony all the 
enjoyments of luxury and the fine arts, 
she was making experiments of the effect 
poisons on animals, and even 
‘her slaves, in order to ascertain 


which would occasion death with least 
pain. There were, among the ancients, 
many instances of this union of serious- 
ness and frivolity, which made them vo- 
luptuously enjoy existence whilst they 
prepared for death. As they had no 
hopes beyond the grave, they exhausted 
the cup of life without endeavouring to 
prepare, by meditation, for the immor- 
tality of the soul. With Cleopatra, co- 
quetry was a grand art, consisting of all 
the resources of policy, royal magnifi- 
cence, and poetic cultivation of mind. 
All the resolution she possessed was 
summoned in the dangers she encoun- 
tered through her desire to please ; she 
exposed herself to love, as a man would 
to the perils of war, and, like an intrepid 
general, she prepared to die if fortune 
should not favour her hazardous des- 
tiny. Some historians assert that Cleo- 
patra was in secret negotiation with Oc- 
tavius, and that she betrayed Antony. 
It is impossible to imagine that a woman 
who could entirely dispose of a character 
so devoted as that of Antony, could wish 
to see him replaced by the subtle Octa- 
vius; though it is probable she sought 
to bring about a reconciliation with the 
conquerur. It would have been more 
noble to have wished for none; but she 
had children, and was anxious to pre- 
serve the throne for them; besides, the 
character of Cleopatra was personal, and 
she rendered subservient to her ambi- 
tion ail the gifts with which nature had 
endowed her. It is well known from 
what motives she first became attached 
to Julius Cesar. She next gained to 
her interest Sextus Pompey, who was 
for a short time master of the sea. She 
exerted every effort to please Mark An- 
tony, and, from his weakness she obtain- 
ed all. Had she found the same dispo- 
sitions in Octavius, it is probable she 
would not have resolved to die by her 
own hand. She conceived the gigantic 
enterprize of conveying her ships by 
land across the Isthmus of Suez to the 
Arabian Gulf, whence she might embark 
for India; some of her vessels reached 
the destined point, but they were imme- 
diately burnt by the Arabians. 
Meanwhile Octavius advanced to 
Egypt by the way ef Syria. Cleopatra 
built near the temple of Isis, at Alexan- 
dria, a monument, in which she con- 
cealed her treasure, and which she in- 
tended should become her tomb. The 
Egyptian sovereigns wished to contend 
ayainst death, by preparing, in this 
world, an almost eternal asylum for their 
ashes. When Antony was defeated in 
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his last battle with Octavius, Cleopatra 
immured herself in the edifice which con- 
tained all her riches, and circulated a 
report of her death, in order that An- 
tony's love for her might no longer at- 
tach him to life. On hearing this fatal 
news Antony stabbed himself; but as 
he did not immediately expire, he had 
time to learn that Cleopatra still lived, 
and he ordered his attendants to convey 
him to the asylum she had chosen. But 
Cleopatra was an egotist even in the 
tomb, and she would not suffer the doors 
to be opened lest the satellites of Octa- 
vius might force an entrance; and with 
the assistance of her women she con- 
trived to introduce the dying Antony at 
the window. She bestowed on him the 
tenderest care; and of these two illus- 
trious, but unhappy lovers, one at least 
had the happiness of dying in the arms 
of the other. Octavius was, above all 
things, desirous of taking Cleopatra pri- 
soner, that she might follow his trium- 
phal car on his arrival at Rome. By 
some stratagem his soldiers at length 
succeeded in entering the monument to 
which she had retired. She attempted 
to kill herself, but was prevented by the 
Roman soldiers, who watched over her 
with barbarous vigilance. She entreated 
that Octavius Cesar would permit her to 
render funeral honours to Mark Antony: 
he granted her request. To render 
them magnificent, she exhausted all her 
remaining treasures, and sacrificed the 
dearest of all; her beauty, for she cover- 
ed her face and bosom with wounds 
whilst lamenting over the tomb of An- 
tony. In this situation she was visited 
by Octavius; she was stretched on a 
couch, the bloom had forsaken her 
cheeks, and her lips were pallid and 
trembling. On beholding the sovereign 
of the world she recollected the Great 
Cesar, who had been enslaved by-her 
charms, whilst her presence revived the 
same recollection in the mind of his suc- 
cessor. 

There are some women in whom the 
desire of pleasing outlives every other 
passion. It is probable that Cleopatra 
wished to captivate Octavius, notwith- 
standing her regret for the loss of An- 
teny. She was a woman neither entirély 

_sincere nor entirely artful ; a mixture of 
. tenderness and vanity gave her a two- 
fold character, like all who are power- 

fully agitated by the passions of life. Be 

this as it may, the charms of Cleopatra 

eno impression on Octavius; there 

was nothing of an involuntary nature in 


his mind, and be maintained by prudence 


what Cesar had acquired by enterprize, 
Octavius spent some time in conversa. 
tion with Cleopatra; but neither her 
entreaties nor her grace could avert the 
cruel designs he had formed against her, 
He, however, sought to disguise them: 
and she, on her part, carefully concealed 
her resolution of dying: it is therefore 
impossible that they eould be pleasing to 
each other, since they were mutually 
practising deceit. 

Cleopatra, being informed that Octa. 
vius intended to carry her away with 
him in a few days, requested permission 
to take a last farewell of the remains of 
Antony. She threw herself on his tomb, 
and pressing to her bosom the stone 
which covered his ashes, she uttered the 
following words, which are preserved by 
Plutarch :—“ Alas! my dearest Antony, 
I once performed your funeral honours 
with free hands, but now I am a pri- 
soner; satellites watch over me and pre- 
vent me from dying, in order that this 
captive form may be exhibited in the 
triumphal procession whieh Octavius has 
prepared to celebrate your defeat; 
henceforth hope for no funeral honours, 
these are the last that Cleopatra can be- 
stow. Whilst we both lived, nothing on 
earth had power to separate us; but 
after death we are in danger of making 
a sad exchange of sepulchres. You, 
who were a Roman citizen, have found 
a grave in Alexandria; whilst I, un- 
happy queen, must find one in your 
country. But ifthe gods of your nation 
have not forsaken you as mine have 
done, let me find an asylum in your 
tomb, that I may thus escape the dit- 
grace which is prepared for me. Qh! 
receive me, dearest Antony! for of all 
the misfortunes I have endured, the 
greatest is separation from you.” Her 
prayer was heard. She obtained per- 
mission to have some flowers conveyed 
to her, among which an asp was con- 
cealed, and the sting of the reptile a 
once freed her from life and the outrage 
which the pride of Octavius had pre- 
pared for her. Her women, Ira aud 
Charmion, stabbed themselves and died 
with her. Among the ancients, 2! 
illustrious individual seldom expired 
alone; the attachment of servants t0- 
wards their masters threw a lustre ove? 
slavery, by giving it the character © 
devotedness. Cleopatra died at the ag° 
of thirty-nine, having reigned twenty: 


_ two years, and fourteen with Antony. 


Octavius caused an image of Cleopatr® 
with an asp on her arm, to be carried 12 
his. triumph ; but he allowed her to be 
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jnterred with Antony, and perhaps this 
act of delicate piety appeased the manes 
of his unfortunate enemies. 





NEWTONIAN THEORY. 
MR. EDITOR, 

IT has been so much the fashion of 
jate to attack the Newtonian system, 
that, like the Logierian controversy 
amongst the flats and sharps, I suppose 
we shall soon have Newtonian buttons, 
and Philippian buttons, to distinguish 
the disciples of the knight of the last 
and the knight of the present century, 
the Sir Isaac, and the Sir Richard, or Sir 
Philip, by whichever name the latter 

ht to be designated. 
his doughty civic chevalier seems in- 
deed to have founé what is ee 
termed “a mare's nest,” in some wor 
upon spherics or projectiles, which has 
himself so that he must endeavour 
topuzzle all mankind /ikewise; but asthere 
aresome a little wiser, they cannot help 
laughing to see him astride upon a curve, 
like Iris on a rainbow, and spluttering 
about his ordinates, semi-ordinates, 
forces, &c. like the projected shell whose 
course he is describing, and like which 
alsohe will burst and dissipate in smoke, 
if there is fire enough in either end of 
rg his head or his heels, to kindle the 

He indeed shuts his eyes to every fact 
connected with the doctrine of gravita- 
tion but one, and attacks the complicated 
system of the solar theory by an insulat- 
ed experiment of a body projected from 
the earth's surface, and returning again 
to that surface—a proceeding so palpably 
absurd, that he is really unanswerable 
upon any principle of philosophical rea- 

ing, or even of common sense. Him 
[shall therefore leave to those who can 
-be bewildered or benighted with his va- 
garies, for as he is unanswerable so are 
they likewise inconvinceab/e; not so 
your new correspondent W. Jenkins, 
(No. 62, p. 108; March 1819), the 

ility of whose objections to the 
‘ewtonian explanation of the facts 
cOmnected with the elliptical orbits of 
the planets round the sun, may stagger, 
‘at first sight, even those conversant with 
astronomical reasoning, and has evi- 
btly had that effect upon himself, so 
that I feel myself called upon, merely as 
a individual, and not as a professed 
r, to investigate his objec- 
tions and endeavour to refute them. 
‘This, however, will require some elose 
Teasoning ; but I shall attempt it in the 
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plainest manner consistent with the sub- 
ject, premising that, from the tenor of 
W. J.’s communication, I shall consider 
him as admitting every phenomenon of 
planetary motion described in the New- 
tonian theory, he merely denying that 
these phenomena are caused by the cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces, or rather 
in his own words—“ The plain infer- 
ence is, the existence of centrifugal force 
and the sun’s attraction absolutely pre- 
cludes elliptical motion; and the exist- 
ence of elliptical motion absolutely pre- 
cludes the existence of centrifugal force, 
and of the sun’s attraction.” 

To investigate this dilemma I presume 
the latter part is that which I have to 
encounter; and the elliptical motion, 
with all its mathematical consequences, 
being established by astronomical facts 
and the constant daily fulfilment of as- 
tronomical calculations, and indeed evi- 
dently admitted by W. J. (for he calls 
for a defence of gravity) I now stand 
forward in defence of attraction and 
gravity, and of the application of centri- 
fugal and centripetal forces to explain 
the phenomena of the planetary orbits ; 
but, for the sake of simplicity, confinin 
my reasoning to that of the Earth, wit 
its alterations of absolute distance, its ac- 
celerations and retardations of motion 
with differences of mean and apparent 
time, &c. 1 shall not quarrel with W. 
J. about the word gravity ; but I must 
maintain the fact, that in all material 
bodies which come under the immediate 
vperation of our senses, there is a some- 
thing which makes them approach each 
other under particular circumstances, 
when different names are given to it. 
Newton calls it gravity. Since his day, 
we see it under peculiar modifications 
called electric attraction, chemical affi- 
nity, &c. 

For instance, two pieces of cork, of 


unequal sizes, if put into a vessel of still 


water, will either approach each other 
towards the centre, or recede from each 
other towards the sides, as they may be 
originally placed nearer to or further 
from each other. Here is motion, with- 
out any apparent artificial cause; we 
may therefore designate that power, 
which is only known by its effects, inhe- 
rent ; in one case, moving the cork balle 
towards each other, as if repelled by the 
sides, in the other, moving them from 
each other as if attracted by the sides, 
and thus presenting the phenomena of 
attraction and repulsion, considered by 
Newton as the effects of gravitation, 
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which combines in itself the power of 
attracting and of being attracted. 

The same principle appears to have 
operated in the experiments tried upon 
the plummet near Ben Nevis, in Scot- 
land. When suspended in the centre of 
au immense plain, it hung perpendicular 
to the horizontal line determined by a 
spirit level. When brought near to the 
mountain, it deviated from that line, 
diverging from the perpendicular to- 
wards the mountain. 

These are nof insulated facts, at war 
with all other natural phenomena like 
Sir Richard’s misapplication of the pro- 
jectile curve, but wre really in unison 
with all hydrostatic, hydraulic, electric, 
magnetic, galvanic, and chemical expe- 
riments, which have hitherto been tried ; 
and they may, therefore, be applied bya 
fair analogy to the material objects in 
the heavens, that are visible to our eyes, 
though not absolutely cognizable by our 
other senses (with the exception of the 
sun's heat) provided they will stand the 
test of mathematical investigation. 

Thus far the way is cleared. A power 
is shewn to exist inthe matter of this 
earth, in addition to other powers which 
we know experimentally to be inherent 
or existent in that matter, such as its 
capability of receiving motion in various 
directions, the retardation or accelera- 
tion, and the stoppage of that motion, 
the tendency to fly from the centre of 
motion when its direction is circular, 
together with all the varieties of curves, 
or lines between a right line and the 
segment of a circle. 

The inferences drawn from these facts 
Newton considers as laws. He applies 
them as universal laws to the illustration 
of proved astronomical phenomena. Let 
us now see how far they are impugned 
by W. J.’s “ arguments ;’—but first let 
us examine those arguments, to see if 
they are correctly put; for, if they do 
not embrace the whole facts, if the facts 
omitted are in opposition to their tenor, 

hen the inferences and dilemmas drawn 
from them must fall to the ground, and 
nothing will remain for me to do but to 
explain mathematically the Newtonian 
principle and its mode of action. 

The first position, that “* there can be 
no progression from inferiority, without 
arriving at a point of equality,” is per- 
fectly true, if applied to a body moving 
in a right line on the earth’s surface, and 
impelled in opposite directions by two 
artificial forces. Thus, if 1 have twelve 
horses of equal power and speed, and 
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yoke nine of them toa cart to draw jt 
from Hyde Park Corner to Brentford 
yoking the other three so as to draw * 
an opposite direction, then it can only 
advance with a power of six. If I moye 
another horse behind, it will advanee 
with a power of five. If I put six hp. 
hind, the cart will most certainly stanq 
still; but if the experiment should pe 
tried upon a hilly road, and the ecualiza. 
tion of the horses, the two uriificig/ 
powers, should take place just after turn. 
ing the brow of an eminence, then the 
cart will descend, notwithstanding the 
equality of artificial forces. Lt will de. 
scend, not by the application or acquisi- 
tion of a new power, but by its relative 
position to the earth’s surface allowing 
an inherent existing power to change its 
line of action, which pointed directly to 
the earth’s centre on the level road: 
the centre of gravity of the cart being 
then in the centre of motion, but now 
thrown out of that point on the slope of 
the hill. Just, in fact, as a coach with- 
out horses will stand still at the Ele- 
phant and Castle, but will descend to- 
wards Brighton, if placed upon the 
southern face of Reigate hill! 

But the truth of the first axiom, in 
such a case, does not prove its applica 
bility to the earth’s motion ; for that is 
not ina right line but circular or ellip- 
tical ; not with two powers drawing al- 
ways in direct opposition, both of which 
are artificial, but with one cnherert, the 
centripetal, the other as tificeu’, the cen- 
trifugal, as I shall presently demon- 
strate; not- subject to ©. opposite 
motions only, but acted on by THREE— 
the centripetal, which is enherent—the 
projectile, which is perhaps inherent. 
perhaps the result of absolute shape and 
density;*—and the centrifuga/, resulting 
from the projectile, and artificial there- 
fore most indubitably. 

But the whole of W. J.’s objections, 
in his four axioms, are founded upon the 
consideration of two motions only, the 
centripetal and centrifugal, the projectile 
being left out of the account; when it 
fact the centrifugal cannot exist until 
the projectie puts it in action, or creates 
it, increasing or diminishing according 


a 





* Let W. J. puta lemon or an orange! 
a vase of water, placing it under the receive 
of an air-pump, the fruit remaining at re\ 
Let him exhaust and admit the air alter 
nately, and he will-see the fruit ascend and 
descend, and acquire a motion on its 2%! 
absolutely rotatory in regard to itsel!. 
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to the rapidity or slowness of orbicular 
notion, tempered by the centripetal or 
rae is surely sufficient answer to 
W. J.’s objections, inasmuch as their 
very basis rests upon incorrect assump- 
tions; but as the object of the writer 
of this essay is truth, and not mere 
sictory, he will proceed further in the 
investigation, especially as W. J., insum- 
ing up, does advert to the artificial 
uction of the centrifugal force, and 
indeed reasons very fairly and very judi- 
cously under the impression which has 
elicited his objections, but which im- 
pression, being erroneous, must natu- 
rally beget erroneous inferences. 

Let W. J. then, or your other readers, 
Mr. Editor, keeping these facts in view, 
refer to any astronomical figure illus- 
trative of the earth’s orbit, or construct 
afigure of which the longest diamcter, 
or the line of the apsides, reaching 
from the aphelion to the perihelion, 
shall be at least twelve inches in length, 
forming the ellipsis with just sufficient 
eccentricity to show its difference froma 
circle. On such a scale, perhaps half an 
inch will be sufficient distance between 
the two centres of the ellipsis, and will 
be a sufficient approximation to the real 
proportions of the earth’s orbit. Let 
the upper end of the longest diameter be 

‘A, for aphelion, the lower P, 
for perihelion; let the lower centre be 
marked S, for sun, through which draw 
a line atright angles with A P, until it 
touches both sides of the ellipsis, marking 
E tothe right and I to the left.* Now 
Evwill represent the earth's place at the 
vernal equinox ; let him therefore take 
romS to E in his compasses, and with 
one foot resting on S sweep a circle, 
which will come within the ellipsis at A, 
and extend just as far beyond it at P, 
shewing what the earth's orbit would be, 

Wided the mean equinoctial distance 

remained the same, and demon. 
‘itating that the excess of distance at 

» and also diminution of dis- 
lanee-at perihelion, is exactly equal 
0 the eccentricity of the orbit, or to 
Ro aha reg the sun is from the 

Cut by the transverse and conju- 
gatediameters. Then let him aians 
the longest diameter, by dots, from A to 
artes . 


e 
‘ 


* The writer had prepared a figure ra- 
ther recomplicated and illustrative than 
apa the sie of the page precludes its 
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R ; than with S A in his compasses, and 
one fuot on S, sweep an arch through 
A, which will go outside the ellipsis, 
marking its extremes M N; next with 
S P, and one foot on S, sweep an arch 
through P, which will fall inside of the 
ellipsis, marking its extremes O Q. 
The ellipsis and right lines he may 
blacken ; and the circle with the twe 
arcs may be dotted. 

Now to say in what part of the ellipsis 
the earth was when first starting into 
rotatory and projectile motion, whether 
projected from a sun turning upon its 
axis, or brought within his attraction,* 
is far beyond our knowledge: but to 
explain the theory, let us suppose it-at 
rest at A, with gravity impelling or 
drawing it in the line AS. But it re- 
ceives a projectile motion in a right line 
from A,and then up starts the centrifugat 
force—let us see its mode of operation. 

Now if the centrifugal were precisely 
equal to the centripetal, at the moment 
after starting into motion, and conti- 
nued so, the earth would proceed in the 
direction A M, being part of a circle of 
which S A is the diameter, but which it 
does not do. That they were not pre- 
cisely equal at the earth’s first starting 
into motion may be fairly argued from 
the fact t of the centripetal being an 
inherent force, whilst the centrifugal is 
an artificial one just commencing aud 
arising out of the commencement of 
circumrotatory motion; but IL shail 
come to further proofs as we continue 
the discussion. 

Again, if they were precisely equal, 
and did not continue so, then if the cen- 
trifugal force gained the difference, ad 
infinitum, the earth would fly off ina 
curve beyond the segment of the circle 
AM, constantly going off from the sun, 
which it does not do. It is evident, 
therefore, that either of these two cases 
could not exist at the moment of start- 
ing. 

‘Bat if they were precisely equal, and 
did not continue so, and the centripetal 
force was the gainer ad infinitum, then 
the earth would describe a curve within 





* If W. J. will consult the first and second 
numbers of the N. M. M. he will find some 
curious facts in a defence of the Mosaic 
Theory. 


+ W. J. may here say this is only an as- 
sumed fact: and I have no objection to 
grant the term in this part of the ilustra- 
tion. 
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the segment of circle A M, and at last fly 
to the sun, which it does not do. 

It follows, then, that if both the cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces existed, 
and Were equa/ at starting, that equality 
did not continue ; and it also follows, 
that if they existed and were unequal, 
that precise inequality could not con- 


tinue. 
Again, if neither centripetal nor cer- 


trifugal forces existed at starting, then, 
though the centrifugal would evidently 
be generated by the projectile, agreeable 
tothe Newtonian theory, and as W../. 
may feel, by swinging a musket ball 
round his head at the end of a sling, 
there is no known operation of nature 
or property of matter that would gene- 
rate a centripetal force, which we must 
consequently either allow to be inheren*, 
or deny its existence ; but that a centri. 
petal force, or something equivalent to 
it, does exist, is evident from the earth 
being retained within the circle A M in 
all parts of its orbit (supposing A M N to 
be completed) though sometimes ap- 
proaching to, and sometimes receding 
from, that imaginary circle. 

Here then starts the Newtonian 
theory, which I shall exemplify by the 
preconceived figure in as few words as 
possible. 

The earth at A, and at rest, pos- 
sesses a centripetal force increasing or 
diminishing as it approaches or recedes 
from the sun. It receives a projectile 
motion, and proceeds along the portion 
of the ellipsis AI, acquiring a centri- 
fugal force in its progress, which centri- 
fugal force increases from nothing te a 
certain sum at I. In the mean time the 
centripetal force increases, for S I is 
shorter than S A, and of course the 
earth, now in its autumnal equinox, is 
nearer to the sun than when it was at 
A, the aphelion, or summer solstice. It 
is evident, also, that the centrifugal force 
has increased in a greater ratio than the 
centripetal has done, because the rapi- 
dity of the revolving motion has been 
gradually increasing from A to I in a 
greater proportion than the absolute di- 
minution of distance of the earth and 
sun, which gradual increase of rapidity 
is proved by the established facts of the 
equation of time. 

But still the centripetal and centri- 
fugal forces are not equal at I; for if 
they were, and continued so, the earth 
would move, as W. J. himself objects, in 
a circle; but in what circle ?—Why in 
the dotted circle already directed, from 
I towards P; a circle of which S J, or 
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the mean equinoctial distance, wou} }, 
the radius.* 

But the earth moves in acurve Within 
that circle; and it is evident, therefore 
that the centripetal still predominate; 
until it arrives at P, when it is in peri. 
helion, or the winter solstice, bey 
then nearest to the sun, asS P js shorter 
thanS I. But here, by the Newtoniay 
theory, the centripetal and centrifuga) 
forces are equal. Here also is the paint 
of W. J.’s objection, who says, that now 
being equal (and denying any possible 
increase or superiority of centrifugal 
over centripetal) they must move ing 
circle. But in what circle ? Why inthe 
arch of a circle P Q, within the ellipsis, 
of which S P is the diameter, and conse. 
quently if Q is continued until it reaches 
the equinoctial diameter I E, it woul 
fall considerably within the point E, or 
the vernal equinox, and so come nearer 
to the sun, turning the ellipsis into a 
circle, which would make the aphelion 
and perihelion distances equal. But the 
earth does move in an ellipsis, and not 
in a circle, as W. J. acknowledges (I be- 
lieve) and as astronomical facts and cal- 
culations prove ; for the rapid increas 
of the earth’s motion, and the increase 
of centrifugal force from J to P are esta- 
blished, and can be accounted for upon 
the elliptical theory ; and as facts prove 
that the earth does not proceed in the 
dotted circle of equality P Q, but ins 
curve beyond it, P E, constantly reced- 
ing from the dotted arch P Q, until it 
reaches E the vernal equinox, 80 does 
the Newtonian theory say, that at P the 


centrifugal force, having a ratio of in- 


crease from A to P beyond the ratio of 
centripetal, there equals it. It is ev- 
dent, also, that the centrifugal must n0¥ 
begin to surpass the centripetal, because 
the line of actual motion diverges be- 
yond the dotted circle: but not because 
they both go on increasing, as W. J. 
objections argue, but because they both 
begin to diminish in an inverse ratio (0 
their increase from A to P. 
Thus—the earth moving from P to E 
increases its distance (and loses a portion 
of its centripetal force, or, other 
words, the sun’s attractiun diminishes) 
its increased distance proceeding from 
the orbicular motion and centrill 
force ; which latter force being equalt® 


a 





* I say nothing at present of the veci! 
radius, or radius of motion always changé 
in length, in various parts of the orbit, 
always going over equal spaces 12 
times, by the law of Kepler. 
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the centripetal at P, and not diminish- 
‘ng so rapidly as the centripetal, aided 
py the increased but decreasing momen- 
tum, now acquires a relative superio- 
rity, though in a state of actual decrease. 
hat the centripetal force diminishes 
more rapidly from P to E, than it in- 
creased from A to I, is mathematically 
demonstrable by the measurement of the 
vector radius. That the centrifugal does 
not decrease so rapidly in ratio from P 
to E as it increased from A to I, but 
only in the inverse ratio from I to P, is 
also demonstrable from the figure and 
from equation of time. 

Hence the centrifugal force at E sur- 
pases the centripetal, just as much as 
the centripetal surpassed it at I; but 
both in a Jess quantity of actual power 
than they possessed at P, where they 
were equal. 

Hence the earth ascending from the 
vernal equinox to the summer solstice, 
oraphelion at A, instead of proceeding 
in adotted circle, of which S Eis the 
radius, is carried by centrifugal force and 
momentum beyond it. But the centri- 
petal force still diminishes, as does also 
the centrifugal; with this remarkable 
difference, however, that as the ratio of 
acquired centrifugal increase wasgreatest 
from A to P, so that it overtook the cen- 
tripetal, its decrease is now the greatest, 
and at A itagain becomes a minimum. 

It has indeed been objected, that if 
even a small portion of centrifugal force 
remainsat A, after the first revolution, 
that would increase from year to year, 
and hence the distance from the sun 
would annually increase from the accu- 
mulation of centrifugal powers, nay, 
that the centrifugal would overtake the 
centripetal sooner in the orbit every 
year; with other extraordinary pheno- 
mena, which, would indubitably be the 

if the earth and sun were the only 

Sin the system. But when we re- 
rolleet that there are several others, all 
woving in unequal ellipses, or orbits of 
differe teccentricities, so that the sun’s 
Mal place, as forming one elliptical 
utre of each orbit, is actually a mean 
of the whole, that difficulty vanishes ; 
the ehended irregularities of one 
ing corrected by the gradual 
ad constant correction of the whole 
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* Must again repeat that the New- 
“lian theory does not suppose the 
, » OF comet, to approach the sun 
equality of centripetal and centri- 
ces. On the contrary, it proves 
Madly, that from whatever point 
“Monruty Mac.—No. 64. 


in the orbit the earth is, or was first put 
into motion, the vector radius there 
must be equal to the longer apsis or 
aphelion distance—that in proceeding 
to the perihelion it acquires an accele- 
rating velocity and accelerating momen- 
tum, which act with the centripetal 
force until the moment of equality, when 
the projectile force, still acting in a tan- 
gent to the line of motion, causes the 
accelerated momentum to act with the 
centrifugal force, the vector radius augy 
menting and forming an obtuse angle 
with the direction of motion, decompos- 
ing the force of gravity, and continually 
diminishing in velocity and momentum 
until it reaches the aphelion, when they 
are at a minimum, and its course begins 
anew. I must also add, that W. J.’s ob- 
jection respecting the sum total of cen- 
trifugal force at the perihelion is incor- 
rectly put. Though the centrifugal 
force increases from aphelion to equality 
at perihelion, in the ratio of a shorten- 
ing radius, still there is a surplus force 
acting on the earth, and now at its max- 
imum, being the increased momentum 
from accelerated velocity, added to tlie 
original projectile impetus, sufficient 
fully to the theory, without supposing 
the generation of any new external im- 
pulse. Yours, L. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ENGLAND IN 
1815-16, FROM MS. NOTES OP THB 
ARCHDUKES JOHN AND LEWIS OF 
AUSTRIA. 

( Continued from p. 17, Vol. X.) 

FROM Holyrood Hbduse we were 
taken to the Register Office, where the 
publie and fainily archives of Scotland 
are preserved. ‘I'his establishment pre- 
vents many lawsuits, by the careful pre- 
servation of all family writings. ‘The 
most ancient of the documents here is 
of the year 1405, and of the reign of 
King David. Anaged woman, who un- 
derstands how to render eld faded manu- 
scripts legible, isemployed for that pur- 
pose in this office. 

We viewed St. George's Church, 
which is built in the Greek style, and 
ascended into the lantern of the dome, 
from which there is an extensive pro- 
spect over the city and the surrounding 
country, as far as the sea. 

On the Sth of December we visited the 
buildings where the Scotch parliament 
met before the Union ; it is used at pre- 
sent for the sittings of the Courts of 
Justice. The Courts. happened to be 
sitting that day, and a place was given 
us near the Judges; though I did not 
Vor. XI. 2Q 
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understand what was said, I perceived 
that the mode of proceeding was like 
that in England, which has been imitat- 
edin France. In another hall we found 
the Court of Exchequer assembled. It 
decides on causes between the crown 
and private individuals. ‘The case then 
before it was that of a brewer, who af- 
firmed, that by means of a new inven- 
tion he could make use of the spirituous 
parts, which, during the cooling of the 
beer, evaporate in the air and are lost. 
His idea was to collect these parts Ina 
pipe, where they should be condensed 
like common brandy. The royal officers, 
on their side, made objections to this, 
affirming that some fraud upon the re- 
venue might be intended. 

We were shewn the library of the 
counsellors, Which is in a handsome 
room, and had not been long established. 
Another library, belonging to the law- 
yers,* consists of 40,000 volumes. It 
contains the best ancient and modern 
works, a variety of manuscripts, and a 
éomplete collection of documents rela- 
tive to the history of the country; the 
oldest of these last is of the year 1350 ; 
the earlier ones are said to have been 
lost in the passage to England by sea. 
We saw among them a letter written 
by Mary Queen of Scots, while she was 
in France, to her mother; the hand- 
writing and the style were good ior that 
time. 

The Bettering-house, or House of 
Correction, is on a hill, called Calton 
Hill, and is one of the best ordered esta- 
blishments of the kind that we have seen. 
On the same hill there is a monument in 
honour of Nelson. 

On the 6th of December we began our 
daily rounds with visiting the High 
School, in which 800 young people of 
all ranks receive preparatory instruction. 
The school has five classes. The boys 
go through the lower classes in four 
years, under four teachers or profes- 
sors. In the fifth they receive the pre- 
paratory instruction immediately previ- 
ous to being sent to college. The 
branches of learning taught there are 
reading, writing, Latin and Greek, geo- 
graphy, history, and mathematics, ‘The 
methods of instruction seem to be 


One of the most useful institutions of 
the city of Edinburgh is the Highland 
Society of Scotland, which has a presi- 
dent, four vice-presidents, and members 
of all ranks of society, nobles, merchants, 


®@ The Advocates’ Library.—Ep. 





&c. The object of this society, who. 
labours are eminently successful, x the 
improvement of agriculture, and 4), 
breeding of cattle, the cultivation gy 
waste lands, the encouragement of yso. 
ful inventions, by the distribution of 
premiums and other rewards. Another 
Society, to promote instruction in Chris. 
tianity, was founded in 1701. It y. 
ceives 10U0I. per annum from the king. 
and many schools are supported by it, - 

We made alittle excursion to the towy 
of Leith, distant about two Englis) 
miles from Edinburgh. The way to } 
is along an uncommonly fine, broad, 
paved road, which has an almost unip- 
terrupted row of houses on both sides of 
it, so that you hardly think that you are 
in another town when you arrive at 
Leith. There is the old harbour, an( 
they are busy in forming a new one. 
The first is at the mouth of the little 
river Leith ; but it is too confined, and 
is dry at low water; the new one will 
consist of a row of docks, several of 
which are completed. 

We saw large three-masted vessels, 
which go to Greenland on the whale 
fishery. They are distinguished by the 
strength with which they are built, and 
by the covering of iron on the bows, to 
resist the masses of ice. ‘They sail every 
year, in March, to Greenland or Nevw- 
foundland. The fishery is not alway 
successful, and these enterprises are 
often attended with loss. 

Leith is defended by some batteries, 
but they are not very formidable. Dur- 
ing the American war Paul Jones sailed 
into the river with three arined vessels 
and spread terror as far as Edinburgh. 
Leith possesses several manufactories: 
the principal branch of its industry 
linen. The town is in the period of it 
increase, and had already attained « high 
degree of prosperity, when several of it 
merchants made great speculations 1! 
colonial goods to the Continent; the 
turn of political affairs disappointed thet 
hopes, so that several of these houses 
became bankrupt; and while we wer 
there, -one of them, the only one whe 
had commercial relations with the Ea 
Indies, declared itself insolvent in th 
sum of 250,000). sterling. 

We returned to Edinburgh by th 
same road, and’ visited, on the way: * 
great manufactory for spinning colt 
and hemp, which is put in motion by? 
steam-engine. The Botanic-(arlet 
which we saw after our return, 
ther large, nor, as it appeared to 5, ¥° 
kept. There are in Edinburgh °°" 
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ale breweries, many manufactories of 
gal volatile, sal ammoniac, &c. The city 
is supposed to have received its name 
from a castle which a Saxon prince, 
named Edwin, had built here in the year 
626, and which was called Edwiaburgh. 
This city will at a future period cer- 
tainly become one of the most beautiful 
cities in Great Britain. Its situation is 
uncommonly favourable, on an eminence 
near the sea, and combines advantages 
of every kind. The New Town, which 
was built after a regular plan, is every 
thing that can be wished in respect to 
the architecture both of the public and 
ivate buildings. The contrast between 
the Old and the New Town is striking : 
the houses of the former are black, 
crowded together, and the streets be- 
tween them, in part, no more than from 
six toten feet broad. The two towns 
are joined by a handsome bridge, which 
was begun in 1765, and finished in 1769. 
The building of the New Town did not 
begin till the year 1768 ; before which 
time there was not a trace of it. Ten 
handsome streets, paralle] to each other, 
now traverse the city on its whole 
length from East to West. Queen- 
street is a hundred feet broad, and has 
only one row of houses, the inhabitants 
of which enjoy the most beautiful pro- 
spect towards the north, over the county 
of Fife, and the whole course of the Firth 
of Forth, This advantage renders the 
street a very agreeable promenade in 
summer. St. George’s-street is a hun- 
dred and ten feet broad, and terminates 
at each end in a fine square. Princess- 
street, along the Fosse, serves as a win- 
ter promenade. Its broad foot pave- 
ment is frequently crowded with walkers. 
Thefine street leading to Leith is a third 
“Rae ceable promenade. 
Lhe architecture of the houses in the 
New Town agrees with that usual in 
mdon ; the kitchens are below ground, 
and receive their light from a grated 
window looking towards the street ; but 
‘are more spacious and comfortable. 
The streets of the New Town have 
pavements on both sides for the 
OF passengers, and are paved with ba- 
utic Stones, which are found in abund- 
ace hear Arthur's seat. 
Yn the north of Queen-street a new 
wn is building, which might be called 
Murd Edinburgh. Three principal, 
“some inferior streets are already 
i, and the houses are inhabited as 
§ they can be finished. Edinburgh 
i.with water from a reservoir 


r iles from the city, and which re- 










‘matters an appeal lies from the Session 






























































ceives the supplies from five springs. 
When these springs flow abundantly, it 
furnishes seven hogsheads per minute, or 
10,080 hogsheads daily. The water is 
conducted by many pipes into a second 
reservoir upon the Castle Hill. This is 
the highest goer of the city, but it is 
twenty four feet below the level of the 
first reservoir. The second is 484 feet 
long, 28 feet broad, and 74 feet deep. 

The churches in the city are hand- 
some, and built in a good style. St. 
Andrew's Church has a chime of bells 
which plays on Sundays ; but as this kind 
of music is not at all liked in Scotland, 
the rent of the houses near the church 
has declined since the latter had its 
chime of bells. The new catholic church 
is very pretty. The Highlanders have 
a church here, in which divine service is 
performed in their own language. 

Of the predominant religion (the Pres- 
byterian) there are sixteen churches; 
besides which there are two catholic, one 
episcopal, seventeen dissenters’, and one 
quaker’s church (a meeting-house). The 
clergy consist of twenty-eight clergymen 
of the established church, who are paid 
by their parishioners.: Besides the 
parish churches, there are also what are 
called chapels of ease, the preachers in 
which, like those of the dissenters, are 
chiefly paid out of the profits arising 
from letting the pews. 

The Presbyterian (Calvinistical) church 
predominant in Scotland is under four 
ecclesiastical authorities. The Kirk Ses- 
sion (la Session deylise), the Presbyte- 
ries ( Presbytériens ), the Synod, and the 
General Assembly. In all ecclesiastical 


to the Presbyteries, from them to the 
Synod, and from the Synod to the Ge- 
neral Assembly. This latter stands in 
the same relation to the inferior autho- 
rities, as the House of Lords to the infe- 
rior tribunals of the kingdom. The ap- 
probation of the sovereign is not indis- 
pensably necessary in Scotland to the 
validity of the ordinances which the Ge- 
neral Assembly issues from time to time. 
It meets once a year. A royal commis- 
sioner generally arranges with the pre- 
sident, who is called the Moderator, the 
time of its being summoned, and it is 
always dissolved by the former in the 
king’s name. The king -bears in this 
assembly the title of Head of the Church. 

The inns at Edinburgh are good and 
cleanly. The King’s Hotel in Princess- 
street, where we lodged, is particularly 
to be recommended for its fine situation. 
Besides the hotels and public-houses, 
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there are here houses which bear the 
modest name of oyster-cellars ; you find 
there at all times oysters, porter, punch, 
and supper, when they are ordered. 

Among the pastimes or amusements 
of the city, the public promenades de- 
serve to be first mentioned, as they are 
an amusement more or less in vogue all 
over England. We have already meu- 
tioned some of them: there is another 
on the south side of the city; it is a mile 
and a half long, and is called Meadows, 
or Hope's Pool, because a person of the 
name of Hope, about the beginning of 
the eightcenth century, had a marshy 
spot called South Loch drained and con- 
verted into a fine promenade ; its oval 
centre is planted round with avenues of 
trees. The theatre, which we did not 
see, is, we are told, inconsiderable. 
Near Leith there is a place which is 
used for horse-racing ; notwithstanding 
the very unfavourable sandy soil, it is 
much resorted to in the summer time. 
Corri’s Room, as it is called, is a place for 
concerts, and sometimes used for feats 
of tumbling and horsemanship, and even 
asa theatre. ‘The new sect of Mr. Hal- 
dane has also a chapel here. The as- 
sembly rooms are resorted to once a 
week by the beau monde, for cards and 
dancing. 

The Concert-hall, built in 1762, is at 

resent a Freemason's Lodge. 

The Royal Company of Archers con- 
sists of about a thousand members, 
many of whom belong to the first fami- 
jies of Scotland. Part of them meet 
every week at Edinburgh to practise 
archery. Every year there is a grand 
assembly, on which occasion five princi- 
pal prizes are distributed. The first, or 
royal prize, remains the perpetual pro- 
perty of him who gains it; three others 
consist of silver arrows, which were for- 
merly presented to the society by dif- 
ferent cities ; the fifth is a silver punch 
bowl. The winuer keeps these only till 
the next annual meeting, when he gives 
them back, and hangs on a medal, with 
an inscription, at pleasure. Another 
society is that of the Golfers. Their 
amusement consists in striking a ball in 
the open air. The place designed for 
this gaune is inclosed, and at certain dis- 
tances holes are made. He who strikes 
the ball into all these holes with the 
smallest number of strokes wins the 

me. 

The population of Edinburgh amount- 
ed in the year 1678 to 35,600 souls; in 
the year 1811 it had increased to 103,143. 
The number cf new houses built in 


Edinburgh, and which in manufaejy,. 
ing towns always implies an increasin, 
demand for the productions of their jn. 
dustry, cannot proceed from that cays 
here, where there are no manufactorie: 
The reason assigned to us was, that al 
natives of Scotland who have acquired 
property, whether in the ariny or jp 
trade, or in America, buy land and build 
houses here, to pass the rest of thei; 
days in repose. If this city cannot boay 
of its trade and manufactures, it possesses 
the most celebrated men of Scotland, 
who are equally distinguished by their 
number, their knowledge, and their ery. 
dition. Seven mail coaches go every 
day from Edinburgh to all parts of 
Great Britain, and 34. stage-coaches, 
Charles I. established the post between 
London and Edinburgh in 1635. The 
annual revenue of the post-office is esti- 
mated at 100,000I. sterling. 
Edinburgh has two banks. At the 
time of their foundation, Scotland di 
not possess a million of coin in circula- 
tion, and its trade was very inconsider- 
able. ‘The bank gave every person a 
certain credit who could bring two lani- 
owners as sureties ; or, as we say, open- 
ed him an account on its books. All mer- 
chants and others who had money tran- 
sactions found it advantageous to have 
an account with the banks of Edinburgh. 
The merchant pays the manufacturer in 
bank-notes, with which the latter pavs 
the landholder for his produce, and whieh 
return to the merchant to be employed 
in balancing his accounts, or in repaying 
the sums advanced him by the bank. 
Thus this establishment serves to sup- 
port the whole commercial intercourse 
of Scotland. The manufactures ot 
Glasgow were doubled i: fifteen years 
after its foundation: and in the filly 
years that have since elapsed, the trade 
of Scotland has increased tenfold. 
One of these banks is called the Scotch 
Bank ; it was founded by act of parlit- 
ment in 1695, with a capital of 10,0001. 
sterling. It was necessary to have [U0 
in the bank to have a seat at the board. 
The governor was obliged to have 
8000]. in it, the vice-governor GU0U!., 
and each bank director 3000]. In the 
year 1774 an act of parliament allowed 
the capital to be doubled, and since that 
time the officers of the bank must po* 
sess double the above-mentioned suis 
To prevent abuses, it was ordered that 
no notes should be issued of lower valu 
than one pound. The second bank § 
called the Royal Bank: it was founded 
in 1727. Though there is an Exchars' 
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for the use of the merchants, they, how- 
ever, for the most part, transact their 
husiness according to ancient custom, 
walking backwards and forwards in the 


street. : 

{ntellectual improvement has made 
great progress in Scotland, and is united 
vitha high degree of hospitality. The 
scotch are obliging and benevolent; 
they possess an open character and a 
nore lively disposition than their neigh- 
pours. Knowledge of languages and the 
fine arts are to be met with in all ranks. 
They are well acquainted with the af- 
firs of Europe, and the state of sciences 
onthe Continent. We met with several 
persons who understood and speke the 
German language. Their customs and 
manners correspond exactly with those 
of England ; but this, as we have been 
informed, has been the case only since 
thelatter half of the last century. In 
the year 1763 it was still customary to 
dine at two o'clock, and in 1783 the 
fashion was not yet introduced for the 
ladies to retire from table towards the 
end of the repast. Social intercourse 
must be extremely agreeable, as the 
women have very cultivated under- 


The Scetch have tall, slender, and 
handsome persons. Our stay in this 
country was too short to permit us to 
make particular observations on its in- 
habitants ; however, the first impression 
was in every respect agreeable. The 
Scotch people are poorer than the Eng- 
lish, but on the other hand more lively 
and cheerful; their character must have 
the advantages which distinguish the in- 
habitants of mountainous countries. 

We have been informed that agricul- 
ture has made much greater progress 
than in England, although in a much 
less favourable soil and climate. Sir 
John Sinclair has given a circumstantial 


count of it. They have particularly 


employed themselves in cultivating waste 
: Horticulture has also attained 
here a high degree of perfection. 
ighlanders are very poor, and 
uot seldom obliged to emigrate; whe- 
ther it be from an excess of population, 
on account of an abuse originating 
ih the great land-owners, who pur- 
ase lands from the country people to 
‘onvert them into pasture. Endeavours 
© now making to remedy this evil, 
wily by digging the Caledonian canal, 
meh is a private undertaking, partly 
4m construction of several roads, 
wich Was ordered by the government in 
> t open a better communication 
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through the Highlands by means of high 
roads and bridges. ‘The nobility offered 
to take a part in the execution of the 
work; but as an inequitable distribution 
of the burdens was apprehended, an 
Act of Parliament was obtained, accord- 
ing to which every body is taxed in 
proportion to the advantages which he 
derives. 

The Caledonian canal intersects the 
country from east to west, in the same 
direction as the Forth and Clyde canal. 
It commences near Inverness eastward, 
follows the valley to Loch Ness, with 
which it is connected, passes by Fort 
Augustus, touches Loch Eroch and Loch 
Lochy, intersects a little valley near 
Fort William, and runs thence into the 
sea. Where the division of the waters 
takes place there is a great number of 
sluices. The expense of this canal is 
estimated at 800,000/. sterling; but the 
advantages will hardly be in proportion 
to this immense sum. The work was 
undertaken, as we have before observed, 
to lessen the frequent emigrations of the 
Highlanders ; it was attended with great 
difficulties, for it was necessary in many 
places to blow up granite rocks: the 
canal, however, approaches its comple- 
tion; the benefit expected from it is, 
that it will save the troublesome naviga- 
tion round the north coast of Scotland. 
It will bear frigates of 36 guns, and 
ships of 1000 tons burden. By the in- 
troduction of steam boats, it is hoped 
to avoid the dangers of the navigation 
in deep narrow lakes, surrounded with 
rocks, where a gust of wind may overset 
the vessels, or total calm hinder their 
progress. 

As, however, the different kinds of 
labour offered to the poorer classes 
could not entirely put a stop to emigra- 
tion, the government has resolved to 
establish a colony in Canada. We were 


told that the peculiar costumes of the 


Highlanders gradually disappear, and 
that the ancient national dress begins to 
become more rare. 

(To be continued.) 





NOTICES ILLUSTRATIVE OF CAMBRIAN 
HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


No. [V. 


THE DRUIDs, &c. 
1T would, perhaps, be an easy matter 
to prove, that the great body of men 
known in different parts of the world by 
the designation of Brahmins, Celtes, and 
Druids, were members of one great ori- 
ginal society, nearly in unison with re- 
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spect to their leading principles :* these 
were—the unity of the Deity—his per- 
fections and attributes—-the transmigra- 
tion and immortality of souls—the origin 
of the world—and its tendency to disso- 
lution. ‘These tenets, probably co-eval 
with the earliest population, had been 
preserved by these orders, unimpaired, 
through the revolutions of ages, and 
their various emigrations. According 
to Herodotus, the doctrine of the me- 
tempsychosis may be traced to a more 
remote antiquity; and the tenets, more 
particularly druidical, as their veneration 
for the ouk and mistletoe (pren awyr ) to 
a very early origin. It is therefore 
highly probable, that druidism was 
brought into Britain by its primitive 
planters; nor is there the least reason 
to suppose that their system was at all 
altered by the introduction of any thing 
derived from those fertile and fanciful 
sources—the mythologies of Greece and 
Rome. ‘The word druid is derived from 
derw (oak), though Pliny traces it to a 
Grecian word of the same signification ; 
it is, however, certain, that they held 
this tree in particular veneration, per- 
formed their ceremonies in the recesses 
of its groves, and generally dwelt be- 
neath its sacred branches. ‘The custom 
which still prevails in many parts of 
England, and particularly at Chester, 
of cutting the mistletoe, and suspending 
it to the ceiling in houses, is a relic of 
druidism. When the end of the year 
approached, the Druids marched with 
great solemnity to gather it, in order to 
present it to Jupiter, inviting all the 
world to assist at the ceremony in these 
words: “'The new year is at hand; 

ather the mistletoe.” The sacrifices 

eing ready, the priest ascended the 
oak, and, with a golden hook, cut off 
the mistletoe, which was received in a 
white garment spread for the purpose. 
This part of the ceremony being ended, 
the victims (two white bulls which had 
never been yoked) were brought forth, 
and offered up to the Deity, with prayers 
that he would prosper those to whom 
he had given so precious a boon. Of 
the mistletoe thus gathered, they made 
a potion, which they administered as an 
antidote to all poisons, and used asa 
remedy to prevent sterility. In Mona 
(Anglesea) the Druids, gradually retreat- 
ing from every part of Britain, were in 
hopes of finding a sanctuary from the 

rsecuting Romans, who, Strabo says, 

ted them: it was here that Suetonius 
and his hardy veterans were appalled 


* Rowland’s M. Antiq. 
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with a species of warfare that wag p, 
even to them, whose avocation it seemed 
to be to find foes, or to make them. 
“ Muliebre, §c. fanaticum agmen " 
troop of viragoes and maniacs, B, 
ning about like furies, brandishing fire. 
brands, and pouring out on the Viola. 
tors of their groves, the most dreadfy) 
execrations. 
CARNEDD LLEWELYN—CARNARYoy. 

Upon the summit of this mountain 
its altitude differing from Snowdon only 
48 feet, it is supposed Llewelyn ap To. 
werth encamped, at that desperate june. 
ture when King John, with an ove. 
whelming army, was in the plains beloy, 
and Bangor blazing ; and from whence 
he sent his princess (Joan) to her father, 
to make apeace. Rhys Goch, o Eryri, 
addressing this hill, about 1420, says: 

** Yna gorwedd Rhitta gawi.” 
There rests the giant Rhitta. 

Rhitta, in the Bardic mythology, wa 
the terror of the petty tyrants of his 
time, and is said to have ordered a robe 
to be made of the beards of several of 
those whom he had slain in battle! 


SNOWDON, 

Snowdonia was so denominated, like the 
Armenian Niphates, and the Tartarian 
Imaus, from its snowy summits. It 
consists of such a variety of miner 
substances, as to render it almost im 
possible to give them a distinctive cha- 
racter, as they begin so high as the Cal: 
careous, anid descend so low as the 
softest Argile. The prevailing strata, 
however, of which the highest points are 
composed, are petro silex, grey granite, 
slate, shaltery, schistus, intermixed with 
rich veins of metallic substances, and 
quartz spar. The intelligent mineralo- 
gist will be highly delighted by a ramble 
over this delightful neighbourhood. 

BEGGING FRIARS. 

Lewis Glyn Cothi, a bard of 1450, de- 
scribes, in a very humorous manner, 
the practice of the mendicant friars 
his time, who, profiting by the credulity 
and superstition of their neighbours, & 
changed with them the images of certall 
saints, held in particular veneration, !0" 
cheese, bacon, &c. Among them. Seirie 
and Curig (patron of Capel Curg, @ 
Snowdonia) were always negotia les 
the effigy of Seiriol being reckoned infal- 
lible for the removal of certain disorder 
and that of Curig being equally °°. - 
the expulsion of evil spirits from are 
houses, &c.— Un o honynt a ddygars St 


Beneath his cloak the begging friar bee 
The guardian charm, grey Curiz, © 
door ; 
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aS iriol’s healing image sold, 
Sarl wend the useful Frey like modern 
em :.. A 
en,” a galt LLEINI0G, 
- Tun , small quadrangular fort, rounded off 
ig fire- into towers at each corner, erected upon 
Viola. the summit of an artificial mount, sur- 
“eadful rounded by a fosse, and communicating 
vith the shore by a hollow way, at the 
Von, extremity of which was a redoubt, to 
intaiu, wrer the landing. It was built by Hugh 
n Only Earl of Chester in 1096. The 
) Tor. Bari, accompanied by Hugh de Montgo- 
2 june. mery, Was invited by a traitor, named 
over. Owen ap Edwyn, and ravaged North 
below, Walesin a bratal manner. 1n the mean 
‘hence time, Magnus, King of Norway, attempt- 
ather, ing to land, was opposed by the earls; 
Eryri, Hugh de Montgomery was, however, 
‘YS: shot in the eye, as he stood armed, cap- 
pie, on the shore ; Magnus at the same 
time tauntingly erying out, “Leit loup!” 
y, Was (lethim dance) whilst the earl was in the 
of his wonies of death. On the loss of his 
a Tobe e, Lupus quitted the isle, built 
ral of acastle at Bangor, ravaged the promon- 
| tory of Lleyn, so that it was completely 
desolate for seven years, returned to 
ke the Chester, and there died.—Lleiniog was 
arian pemeeed during the civil war by the 
It lament forces, under Sir Thomas 
‘neral Chedle, but surrendered to Colonel Ro- 
st im» binson in 1645. 
cha. DR. CHEDLE. 
> Cal. When Hugh Courtney, governor of 
the the Castle of Beaumaris, made bulwarks 
trata, about the town in 1652, he cut turf in 
ts are the Castle Meadow, and peeled the sur- 
anite, fee for that purpose; upon which Dr. 
with Rowland Chedle, the rector, observed, 
, and “Woe be to us when Beaumaris stands 
rralo- in the middle of the Castle Meadow !” 
mb ying a painter to take his like- 
ues, On a pane of glass, he added as a 
, de- “Nunc primum transparvi.’” 
yor Observing the post-master of Beau- 
~~ matisdrunk, he wrote on his back, when 
“ tleep— Post-puid. 


LLAN JESTYN. 


In this church is a precious morsel 
of antiquity —an ancient tombstone, 
of workmanship ; supposed to 
(of Jestyn, the patron saint. 






‘it i evidently of a later period. 
DIN SYLWY—NANT Y DIHENYDD. 
one miles north of Liangoed, 
ue site of an old British fortification, 
| » an exploratory. fort, 
situated for the purpose, the 


invaders of the coun- 
north, being, for a vast 
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distance, within the eye. It was these 
sivarming nations that formed the ar- 
mada in the reign of Owen Gwynedd, 
the repulse of which Mr. Gray has so 
happily versified from the prose transla- 
tion of the late Rev. E. Evans: 


Big with hosts of mighty name, 
Squadrons three against him came. 


Near this impregnable post is the 
British Tarpeian Rock, Nant y dihenydd 
(cliff, or chasm of destruction), suggest- 
ed, perhaps, by its precipitous situation. 
Din Sylwy is one of the places still called 
by the name of Arthur's Round Table-- 
Bardd Arthur ;* that monarch sensibly 
adopting the circle, to prevent difficulties 
on that most important subject, prece- 
dence / 

TUDOR AP GRONWY |. 
Was one of the great proprietors who, 
holding their estates in capitc, did ho- 
mage to Edward, Prince of Wales, at 
Chester, in the 29th Edw. I. His three 
sons were, in their time, styled the three 
temporal lords of Anglesea, viz. Edny- 
fed, of Tre’r Castele; Gronwy, of Pen- 
mynydd; and Rhys, of Arddreiniog : 
the three spiritual proprietors, or lords, 
being the Archdeacon of Anglesea, the 
President of Holyhead, and the Prior of 
Penmon. 
LLANFABS 
Was a famous religious house, of the 
Friars Minors, and the burial place of 
many of the nobility and gentry of Eng- 
land, slain in the wars against the Welsh. 
But the circumstance which will, perhaps, 
more than any other, induce genius and 
intellect to tread these once hallowed 
floors is, that they cover the remains of 
GryrrypD Gry, the able opponent of 
David ap Gwilym, the British Ovid, as 
appears from Gryffydd’s monody, writ- 
ten by his generous rival— 
* Tost o chwedl,” &c. 


- Lianfaes! thy crowded choir contains, 


Ah, hapless tale! the bard’s remains ; 
Each eye look’d down, with dewy lid, 
When Mona’s tuneful son was hid. 


PRIESTHOLME, 


An island near Anglesea, about a mile 
long, and its sides one continued preci- 
pice. It is much frequented by the 
Puffin Auk, who visit annually in im- 
mense numbers in the month of April; 
they lay one egg, often on the bare rock, 
but generally in burrows formed by the 
males, or in others from which they have 
ejected the rabbits. ‘The males and fe- 
males sit alternately, relieving each other 





* See New Mon. Mag, vol. x. p. 215. 
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at intervals, for the purpose of procuring 
food. About the middle of August they 
re-migrate, previous to which a great 
number of the young are taken, pickled, 
and inclosed in small casks for sale— 
forming, together with the large oysters, 
an article of traffic peculiar to this neigh- 
bourhood. 
HOWELL Y FWYALL. 

Jolo Goch alludes to his taking the 
French king prisoner, at Poictiers, in 
the following figurative lines :— 

“* Pan rodded 

Y ffuvyn yn mhen Brenhin Frainge.” 

The Black Prince knighted him on 
the field of battle, gave him the rent 
of the Dee Mills at Chester for life, and 
the Constableship of the castle of Cric- 
cieth, added his battle-axe to his coat of 


arms, and ordered that a mess of meat, 


should be served before it daily, for ever, 
to preserve in memory the uncommon 
prowess of its master. ‘The king ap- 
pointed eight yeomen, at eight pence a 
day each, to guard the mess, and see it 
regularly served before the axe! After 
the death of Howell, the mess was given 
to the poor, for his soul's sake, till the 
reign of Elizabeth, when the establish- 
ment, in the indiscriminate levelling of 
the time, was abolished. 
BBAUMARIS. 

The castle was built in 1295, by 
Edw. I. (it was the parent of the town) 
in a place called Bonover marsh, and he 

ve it the name of Beaumaris—com- 
pounded of the French words beau and 
marais. It may be, after all, from the 
Latin Bimaris, for Horace calls Corinth 
Bimaris Corinthus, from the meeting of 
tides near that place. Among the ex- 
traordivary favors granted to the inha- 
bitants by king Edw. I, were, that they 
shall have a free prison in the castle, 
that no Jews shall dwell there —that if 
any of the burgesses die, testate or in- 
testate, their goods shall not be confis- 
cated to the king, but their heirs shall 
have the same. Inthe vestry of the 
church is interred the Rev. Gronwy 
Davies, the last line of whose epitaph is 
perhaps worth preserving — 

“* Here lies learning, friendship, love, 

Here lies the innocence of the dove ; 
Within this grave, and in this dust, 

His ever-courteous body must 

Until the resurrection he, 

Then, ug shall Jive, and Deatu shall die.” 


At the entrance of the church-yard is 
a re stone to the memory of Mere- 
~. Davies, the parish clerk, with these 
lines ; 


(May [, 
“* Who has been our parish cleri, 
Full one and thirty years I say, 
Must here, alas! lye in the dark. 
Bemoaned for ever and for aye!” 


Fit poetry for such a professional per- 
sonage. 
TRANSFER OF HUMAN BEINGs, 

Inthe township of Porthaetliwy wa; 
exemplified the power of a feudal pro. 
prietor to sell his vassals or villains, 
well as his cattle, as appears from the 
following translated document :—« fy. 
nyfed Fychan ap Ednyted, Dafydd ap 
Gryffydd, and Howell ap Datydd a 
Ryrid, free tenants of our Lord the 
King, in the township of Rhandirgadog. 
have given and confirmed unto Willian 
ap Gryffyd ap Gwilym, esq. free tenant 
of Porthmael, seven of our natives, viz 
Howell Matto, and Llewellyn, ap Dy. 
fydd dew ; Dafydd and Howell, ap Matto, 
ap Dafydd dew; Llewellyn, ap Eva 
goch, and Jevan ap Evan ddu, with their 
successors procreated, and to be pro- 
created, and all-their goods, &c. Dated 
Ea gadog, June 20, 27th Hen, 

BARDIC CONTENTION. 

In the time of Dafydd ap Gwilym, the 
British Ovid, a great revolution happen- 
ed in British music; the twisted horse- 
hair strings with which the harp and 
cruth had, till then, been furnished,were 
discarded for the foreign and more s0- 
norous catgut, though not without 
contention which divided the world o 
harmony into two factions. Dafydd, to 
cheek innovation, joined the ancient 
amateurs, and wrote Cowydd y delyn 
ledr, ode to the catgut harp, &c.; but, 
notwithstanding his influence, and that 
of his muse, he was borne down by an 





invincible majority ; the piano of Britaii . 


was, of course, lost in the forte of the 
Levant, and the lovers of Italian novelty 
carried their point. 
CRUELTIES OF THE ENGLISH. _ 

Among the numerous acts of rapacils 
and oppression committed by the Eng- 
lish, under Edw. I. are the follows. 
emphatically called “‘ Greefs,” suffere: 
by the men of Strath Alyn (the Mok: 
distriet) at the hands of Roger Cliffore, 
and Roger Schrochill, his deputy— 


«“ The said Roger took the lands0! 
the men of the country as forfeit, an 
for one foot of a stag found in a dog’ 
mouth three men were spoiled of 3 
they had. 

« Ttem.—Ithel ap Gwysty was Co” 
demned ina great sum for the fact ol 
his father, done forty years before. 
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« Tem —We were given to Maister 
Maurice de Cruny, and were sold to 
r Clifford, which was never 
known in our parents’ time,” 
CONQUEST OF CAMBRIA. ; 
han of Hengwrt says, “I con- 
Pe sphire Toheber to bless God for his 
mercy to us in Our happy establishment 
under one mouarch, we may well say, 
we were conquered to our gain, and un- 
done to our advantage.” 
Caer. L. 





s0MB OBSERVATIONS ON THE THEATRI- 

(Alb REPRESENTATIONS OF THE AN- 

CIENTS. 

AS so much is now said and written. 
about the theatre, it seems to me not 
irrelevant to make some remarks on the 
theatrical representations of the ancients, 
whom we consider, in every respect, as 
models for our imitation. 

First of all, I find it necessary to de- 
fae two words which are generally ta- 
kenim‘a wrong sense— Song and Dance. 
Song (cantus), and to sing (canere), were 

in speaking of declamation, as 
Strabo mentions. Homer, Horace, and 
others, called the actor a singer (cantor) ; 
vet he did not sing but declaim. Thus 
in Cicero (Orator. II1.), it is said of Lae- 
lia, that she pronounced, with great 
eae and fluency, very frequent and 
strongly marked accents ; so that, adds 
the relator, when I heard Lelia speak, 
I thought 1 heard the pieces of Plautus 
or Nevius sung. These examples are 
numerous, and the same is the case with 
dancing. For dancing, (Saltatio, opyncis, 
with the Greeks), is, according to Plato, 
(de , VII) the art, which consists 
in the imitation of all. the attitudes and 
notions of which men are capable. In 
fact, the word Saltatio did not come 
from Saltus (a leap), but: from Salius, an 
Arcadian, who first taught this art to 


: Dion Cassius relates, that 


the Emperor Heliogabulus danced not 

When he saw dramatic pieces per- 
formed, while sitting in the Imperial 
seat in the theatre, but also in walking, 
while audience, or when speaking 














tis soldiers, nay even when sacrificing. 
this would be entirely absurd, if 
ratio did not include gesticulation, or 
rwe properly do not call dancing: 
tte, this was also termed Cheironomie 
(thé law: of the hands). Thus Juvenal 
75 She ¢atver of the viands at the 
ames Of the great, carved the meat 
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teing; he would certainly not have 
‘ormed this office very well, if he had 
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really attempted to dance. Orchesis, | 


thereforé, properly comprehended ac- 
tion: hence Aristides Quinctilianus, who. 
wrote a book upon music, éalls the cele- 
brated actor, Roscius, an Orchesies, a 
dancer ; and they used to say to dance a 
drama,.that is, to perform it. ‘The rea- 


son of this denomination ome | is, 
t 


that the mien and movements of the 
actor were as much regulated by mea-. 
sure, and certain rules, as the steps and. 
turns of adancer. This fully clears up 
that passage of Aristotle, where he says 
that the chorus danced in the most me- 
lancholy parts of the tragedy. Now the 
chorus consisted of a number of excel- 
lent actors, sometimes of venerable old 
men, sometimes of women or children, 
&c. who answered the questions of the 
acting personages, and made the suitable 
attitudes, expressing in every look or 
motion the most lively interest; their joy, 
their sorrow, their fears, or their hopes: 
so that, this must, in fact, have been a 
very moving spectacle. Hence we find, 
that a chorus of A®schylus, which con- 
sisted of fifty furies, spread such a ge- 
neral horror among the spectators, that 
the chorus was reduced, by an ordinance, 
to fifteen. The highest species of Salta- 
tiones, were the pantomimes ; this mute 
music, as Cassiodorus calls it, where 
every thing was represented merely by 
the posture, gesture, and action, accord- 
ing to certain measure. The oldest per- 
former of this kind was Telesis, the 
dancer of Aschylus, who danced the se- 
ven chiefs before Thebes, and knew how 
to mark properly the character and the 
deeds of each of these heroes. The Ro- 
mans in particular carried this art to a 
very high degree of perfection. The 
two most celebrated pantomimic actors 
among them were Pylades and Bathyl- 
lus, the first of whom was particularly 
happy in tragedy, and the latter in co- 
medy. They represented at first only 
single scenes, then acts, and at last whole 
pieces. These pantomimic representa- 
tions were called dances, and the per- 
formers themselves dancers, (Saltatores,) 
and they were a kind of ballets, which 
name is indeed derived from them; for 
they were also called, especially in Si- 
cily, Ballismoi. The titles of some of 
them are preserved, from which we may 
pretty well infer their contents—for in- 
stance, the Dances of the Cyclops, the 
Dance of Hector, Ajax, &c. One of the 
most celebrated pupils of Pylades was 
Hylas, the latter once danced an ode, 
which ended with “ The Great Aga- 
memnon.” (tov ptyav Ayausuvova, Macrob. 
Vor. XI. 2R 
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ii.7.) To express this, Hylas stretch- 
ed himself out, and stood on tip-toe ; but 
this did not please his master, who called 
out to him that he did it wrong, on 
which the people desired that he would 
dance this ode himself; he did so,, and 
when he came to the above passage, he 
stood still, in the attitude of a person in 
profound thought, because he conceived 
that nothing wag more suitable to a 
great coramander than to think. The 
same Hylas once danced (dipus, but 
with his eyes open ; whereupon his mas- 
ter called out—‘“thou seest!’ The 
Romans were so. charmed with these 
pantomimes, that they often wept at 
them, and the applause given them was 
80 extravagant, that it was ordained un- 
der the reign of Tiberius, that no sena- 
tor should visit the theatre of the pan- 
tomime performers, and no Roman 
knight should walk in the street with 
them.—(Tacit. Aunal. i. 7.) But Ca- 
ligula abolished this ordinance, by his 
example ; for he was so extravagantly 
fond of the pantomimic actor Lepidus 
Mnester, that he embraced him during 
the performance, and beat, with his own 
imperial hand, whoever made the least 
noise. But the task of the pantomimist 
was very difficult, and Lucian requires of 
One who will distinguish. himself in. it, 
great knowledge of poetry, music, rhe- 
toric,. philosophy and psychology—de- 
mauds, which the actors of the present 
day, will doubtless think very absurd. 
With respect. to the proper theatrical 
representations, we must remark at the 
outset, that with the ancients, poetry and 
music were most intimately connected. 
In general the word music was taken 
in a more comprehensive acceptation, 
and Aristides Quinetilianus, in his work 
upon it, declares it to be the art which 
proves the principles on which it pro- 
ceeds, and teaches every thing relative 
tothe use which may be made of the 
voice, and at the same time shews how 
ta perform with grace all the motions of 
which the body is capable.. Augustine 
calls it expressly the art of graceful mo- 
tion.. Music, poetry, as Well as every 
thing that tends to form the person, 
were among the ancients essential parts 
of a good education :: hence Quinctilian 
says (Instit. I. 12,) that without under- 
standing music a pectes cauuot be a good 
pavlologst, much less.a goed orator. 
an poems, adds he, of wiatever kind 
they are, be composed without music ? 
For one unacquainted with music was 
considered siiipsbesion. With respect 
to dramatic pioces the declamation was 
written in notes, and composed.. The 


same marks were employed for this pur. 
pese as were used in indicating the ac. 
cents. Before the piece itself began, 
some instruments, especially flutes, play. 
ed a prelude, which. were in admirable 
harmony with the subject. Cicero there. 
fore says (Acad. Quast. 1V.) that per. 
sons who understood. music would jm. 
mediately perceive from the first notes 
of the prelude performed by the instru. 
ments, whether Antiope,. or Andro. 
mache was to be acted. The instry. 
ment then continued to accompany the 
actor. Quinctilian even says, that one 
of the most celebrated orators of his 
time had-an instrumental performer be. 
hind him, who, from time to time, gave 
him the proper measure. ‘Thus Cicero 
sometimes declaimed, and Roscius mad 
the gesticulation. Among the Roman. 
the declamation. was often divided he- 
tween two actors, one had to recite, 
the other to make the gesticulation, 
Thus, as Livy and Valerius Maxim: 
relates, a celebrated actor, named Ax- 
dronicus, performing himself in one of 
kis pieces, and having become hoarse by 
repeating several passages which wer: 


highly applauded, placed a slave before 


the musician, who recited the verses 
while: he himself. made the gesticulatior. 
Lucian says,. formerly the actor whore: 
cited: also made the gesticulation-; bi: 
because the action hindered him from 
breathing freely, and consequently is- 
jured the pronunciation, an assistant wa 
given to the actor, who recited for hin, 
But both had to observe a certain met- 
sure. Above the verses. the attitudes 
were marked in notes, which the acior 
Histrio) had to follow in exact time. 
eneca says, in his letters, one coud 
not without astonishment see upon the 
stage how the gesticulation of an abi 
actor kept pace with the language, a5“ 
so to speak, combined with it, notwiti- 
standing the volubility of the tongu?. 
We read in Cicero's paradoxes, that @ 
comedian, when he made a motion ou: 
of time, was hissed, as much as an act6! 
who committed a fault in the pronuncis 
tion of a verse. ; 
With respect to the dress of the a 
tors it was as diversified as the character 
of the persons represented. Every thing 
possible was done to dress in a becom!; 
manner, the actor who appeared 10 the 
figure of a divinity or a hero; they 
therefore gave him the Cothurnus, PT 
rly a Cretan shoe, which consisted 6! 
our cork soles laid upow each other, 
was at least four fingers thick : but of - 
in proportion to the whole, of 
more considerable thickness. The *5*!* 
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of the soles was originally four-cornered, 
though they were probably, at a later 
period, rounded off according to the 
shape of the foot. On the other hand, 
they sought to make the figure of the 
actor more heroic by placing on his head, 
a3 we read, Pollux, (Onom. IV. 115, 
seq.) over the forehead of the mask 2 
raised piece running to a point like a 
Greek A (oyeos Was the technical term fur 
it; in Latin, superficies,) which was co- 
vered with hair, and so formed into a 
magnificent peruke. Besides those high 
shoes and head-dress, ail the other parts 
of the body were stuffed out in due pro- 
portion. Lucian ‘mentions false arm- 
pieces, cushions for the stomach, &c. 
Over the whole was thrown the long 
Talar, with the train, (Syrma) which co- 
vered the Cothurnus, so that the hero, 
so dressed out, must doubtless have 
animposing appearance in the eyes of 
the spectators. Four ells (eight feet) 
was the usual stature of heroes on the 
stage; hence, as Athenzus says, a tra- 
gic actor, who in a proeession of Antio- 
chugs carried the horn of Amalthea, 
measured four ells. The chief expres- 
sion Of an actor lies in the face ; it may 
therefore be supposed that the ingenious 
Greeks paid particular attention to this 
in their theatrical representations. For 
this purpose they used masks, which 
were of the most various sizes and forms, 
ee the characters of the per- 
sons. ‘Thus the mask of Medea ex- 
pressed ferocity, that of Niobe grief, 
that of Hercules pride and strength, &c. 
Fathers, for instance, who were to be 
sometimes cheerful, sometimes melan- 
choly, had a mask, of which one eye- 

fwas frowning, the other smooth, 
and they very dexterously contrived to 
shew always the proper side. In our 
theatres we often sce pieces in which 
the intrigue arises, from the confound- 


ing of two persons, who in general are. 


unlike each other, that the spec- 
Fcannot conceive how a mistake 
am’ ever arise. In such pieces the 
maaks on the ancient stage were ad- 
able. For the spectator was him- 
telf deceived, he could not well dis- 
‘48h two masks closely resembling 
th other, and therefore believed the 
more readily that. the performers were 
an Thus, too, wrinkled old ma- 
MS Of fifty (who, like the Roman Sa- 
get their hair, teeth, &c. at the 
=), Were not seen, as on the modern 









‘tage, 0 act the parts of young spirited 
ee. Cousumptive old men the parts 


But the masks always 
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shewed the face suited to the part. 
Another advantage attending them was, 
that female characters, which required 
tuo strong lungs for a woman to be able 
to fill sucb a vast theatre, could be very 
well performed by men: so that it once 
happened, (Aul. Gell. vii. 5,) that the 
actor Polus, in the character of the 
Electra of Sophocles (in the scene when 
she comes upon the stage with an urn 
containing the ashes of Orestes,) ap- 
peared with an urn which really con- 
‘tained the dear remaias of ‘his child, 
lately deceased; and as he addressed the 
ashes, was so moved, that the whole 
audience was penetrated with the most 
profound .affiiction. With respect also 
to the ideal excellence of tragedy, the 
masks had a great advantage, by remov- 
ing the representation from the real and 
ordinary scenes of life to the higher re 
ions of art. Whereas, we sce only 
{r.S. and Mrs. O. which necessarily 
destroys the illusion. They there really 
saw a Hercules, an CEdipus, &c. In 
comedy, especially, the masks must have 
produced the highest effect; for the 
masks were either true copies, or cari- 
catures of the originals represented, 
whose stature, dress, &c., were most 
faithfully imitated. Something was in- 
deed lost—namely, the expression of the 
passions in the countenance, and the 
sudden turning red or pale, which pro- 
duces a great effect; but then this is 
also hiodered in part by the rovge used 
by our players: this expression of the 
passions necessarily escaped most of the 
spectators on account of the vast extent 


‘of the theatre; and, lastly, the actors 


knew how to remedy this defect, by ex- 
pressing all the gradations of passion 
with their eyes. Cicero and Quinctilian 
cannot sufficiently praise their art in 
this particular. Juvenal, in his 8th Sa- 
tire, speaking of Nero, says, the masks, 
the thyrsus, and the robe of Antigone, 
ought to be placed at the feet of the 
emperor’s statues as so many trophies 
of his great deeds. The emperor, 
therefore, it is evident, had played the 
part of Antigone in a tragedy. Sueto- 
nius Telates of him, that when he acted 
the part of a goddess or heroine, he al- 
Ways wore a mask resembling the lady 
with whom he was at the time in love. 
Aulus Gellius (v. 7.) commends the de- 
rivation which Cajus Bassus gave to the 
Latin word persona (mask), deriving it 
from the verb personare (to sound). 


‘For, adds he, as in fact the face and the 
‘whole head were inclosed in the mask, 


and the voice could therefore issue only 
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out of a single, very narrow opening, 
it follows that the voice, thus compress- 
ed, must produce louder and more dis- 
tinct tones. We indeed see in the masks 
on stones, coins, &c. always a very large 
‘ opening of the mouth. It is not impro- 
bable that the mouth of the masks was 
surrounded with metal, forming a kind 
of mouth-piece, to increase the sound. 
In later times they used thin pieces of 
a marble, which in sound resembled 
metal (Plio. Hist. Nat. xxxvii. 10), and 
was therefore ealled metal sound 
(xaaxopavec). ‘They also used (Vitruv. v. 
' .) certain brazen vessels (echaca) on the 
stage, which served instead of an echo. 
They wore large hollow brazen plates, 
which were placed on the sides of the 
stage. They had different tones, and 
were at equal distances. Pliny com- 
plains that these vessels and arches con- 
fused the voice of the players. Cas- 
siodorus, on the contrary, says, that 
the voice of the players became so full 
and strong by their aid, that it could 
hardly be believed that the tone was 
produced by human lungs. 
C. F. B. 





MEMOIRS OF THE LATE PETER GALE 
FAUX,STENOGRAPHER AND PATRIOT. 
WRITTEN BY HIS FRIEND AGATHOMP- 
SONIDES MUMPS. 

(Continued from page 226. ) 

IT is impossible for the English, or any 
other modern language of which I am 
master, to express my profound astonish- 
ment, confusion, and dismay, at seeing 
my young friend, Peter Gale Faux, get 
upon his legs after the last orator had 
sat down, and, with the most imperturb- 
able ease, address the assembly as fol- 
lows :— 

* Mr. Chairman, 

** ACCUSTOMED from my boyish days 
‘to keep the very best society, in conse- 
quence of my having the unhappiness to 
be descended from a noble and ancient 
family, I have listened with considerable 
disgust to the vulgar effusions of the 
entleman in the dirty shirt. T'o refute 
is arguments would be quite impossible, 
‘because he who contradicts the evidence 
of the senses, contradicts that_physical 
foundation upon which all ahoral super- 
structure is built. s, in his eyes, 
are robes, and starvation is fatness. .] 
shall therefore pass him in despair, and 
proceed to abuse the administration of 
the country. Sir, they have ruined that 
country externally, internally, and in- 
have cursed it with de- 


fernally. 
structive victories and with rotten splen- 
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dor, and have lessened it by its clevatioy 
like an eagle on an oak. Born for th, 
mere diplomatic routine of office, they 
cannot expand their minds with th 
spread of national intelligence. The, 
run through all the formal vocabulary 
of senatorial phraseology, cringe at , 
levee, diplomatize with princes, and bee 
you will accept the assurances of their 
high consideration, while the world js 
receding beneath their feet, and the 
portentous meteors of the times are 
melting the elements around them, 
Such, sir, are the ministers—and what 
are the opposition? Not one whit better, 
The former are in place, and the latter 
are out of place—that is the only differ. 
ence between them. As for the con- 
mon distinction of Whig and Tory, | 
deny it. The whig becomes a tory when 
he becomes a minister; and the tory 
grows a whig, when he is turned out of 
office. For my own part, [ am not an 
oppositionist at all. Far be it from me 
to interpose any obstacle whatever to 
the projects of the government. In my 
opinion, they are acting for the benefis 
of the nation at large; and were | in 
Parliament to-morrow, should they ask 
for twenty millions extra, I would, with- 
out hesitation, vote them forty.’ (Here 
there arose strong murmurs of disap- 
probation.) ‘ Gentlemen may hiss, 
continued my friend, “* but 1 am much 
mistaken if they will not applaud whiat 
I have said, as soon as they shall have 
heard my reasons. I repeat, then, that 
ministers are serving their country most 
essentially; because the only way now 
left of serving it is by a revolution; 
and a revolution they are most effect: 
ually bringing about by their extrava 
gance, their oppression, their illegal acts, 
and their total imbecility.” (Here my 
friend was cheered with ear-piercilg 
shouts of applause.) < Now then, get 
tlemen, will any of you tell me that 
you really wish ministers to do theif 
duty? No; every true lover of hs 
country would wish to see them jut 
that country; every man who would ce 
sire to see it ultimately saved, mus 
desire to see it previously ruined. ‘T's 
is the secret hope of ali those honest p* 
triots who keep aloof from both parties 
and who only hold back till both shall 
destroy the national resources betwee! 
them. Take my poor advice—wa't ti 
old England becomes -involved in 4 debi 
double the amount of what she owes * 
present. On a moderate calculation 
about ten millions of her people ¥! 
then be beggared by a national bash: 
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_ Then these ten will easily put 


“ jown the remaining five, seize the reins 
; of government themselves, wipe off the 
ry by act of Parliament, make a bon- 
- fire of bank notes, institute the Agrarian 
ney iaw, enact universal suffrage, with the 
. exclusion only of the five millions. who 
ian were wealthy and prosperous under the 
heir old regime—and then, hurra for radical 
d is reform acd the sovereignty of the peo- 
ws friend concluded his oration 
om. idst thunders of applause. He was 
vhat immediately surrounded by numbers of 
er. patriots, who began to press their ac- 
tter quaintance on him ; and had he acceeded 
ffer- to all the invitations he received, he 
om- might easily have eaten from twenty to 
y, | twenty-five dinners on the following 
hen day. . 

torr On our way home, I, being at that 
it of time quite unacquainted with the degree 
t an of latitude which this oppressed country 
me permits to the tongues of her patriots, 
r ty simply enough asked him, if he had not 
) my spoken treason ? 

nefit «J don’t know,” replied he; “ it is 
I in alla matter of taste. One jury, whose 
ask notions happen to be circumscribed, 
vith- might call it treason, while another of a 
Here nore liberal and elegant tact might call 
isap- it patriotism ;—a man may either get 
‘iss,’ hanged or crowned by such sentiments ; 
nuch success is the only criterion, But this I 
what can. tell you, that ministers shall be 
have turned out, or I shall be turned off.” 
that When we reached my house, I found 
most me literary friends there before me, 
now who had come to sup, but whose ap- 
tion; poimtment to do so, I had, with my usual 
ffect: absence of mind, entirely forgotten. 
rava- However, we soon dispatched supper, 


acts, audentered upon “the feast of reason 
> my aud the flow of soul.” As 1 purpose 
rcing interspersing these memoirs with such 
gel umusing or instructive episodes as I 
that think agreeable to the reader, 1 shall 
theit record some of the convérsation. 
f his lord Byron was the first topic, and, like 
pjure other men of supereminent ability, 
d de- he was alternately deified or damnified. 
must © He writes too fast,” observed one. 

This “What signifies the time he takes to 
st pa ®,” replied another, “if his works 













rties, miast as long as time itself?” 

shall “He plagiarises,” remarked the first. 
ween - “Sohave all the first writers in every 
sit til and nation,” said a third. « But 
y debi Were he is original, he may be said to 
res at Hore Original than any other author 





ates dy aneuaRe 5 and I will venture to 
: — a copies less than any other 


om you can name.” 
name Goldsmith,” replied the 


Memoirs of the tate Peter Gale Faux. 


former ; “* where will you find a plagia- 
rism in his works?” 

‘‘In the first place,” replied the 
other, ‘Goldsmith copies himself per- 
petually. For instance, in his Citizen 
of the ‘World, he says: ‘These poor 
shivering females, perhaps now lying at 
the doors of their betrayers.’ And in 
his Deserted Village these lines occur : 
‘ Where the poor, houseless, shivering fe- 

male lies. 
Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head.” 


‘In his Citizen of the World, too, we 
find this expression: ‘A land of grants 
and a den of slaves; which, you must 
remember, is also a line in his Traveller. 
This couplet occurs in his Traveller 
also: 


‘ And over fields where scattered hamlets 
rose, 
In barren solitary pomp repose.’ 


« And almost a similar one in his De- 

serted Village : 

‘ Along the lawn where scattered hamlets 
rose, 

Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp re- 
pose.” 


«© At least,” observed the other dis- 
putant, you can discover no plagiarism 
in Burns.” 

“ What say you to this verse?” re- 
plied he. 


‘ The mother may forget the child 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee, 

But ll remember thee, Glencairn, 
And a’ that thou hast done for me.’ 


“‘ Has he not evidently taken it from 
this passage in Isaiah: “Can a woman 
forget her sucking child? Yea, they may 
forget, yet will I not forget thee.’ Even 
Milton himself sometimes borrowed from 
the classics; though I do not recollect 
that this line, 

‘ Divided empire with Heaven's King I 

hold, 


“has ever been remarked as borrowed 


from Vargil’s epigram, 


‘Divisum imperium cum Jove Cesar ha- 
bet.” 


‘As for Pope, he picked up pretty 
phrases and elegant thoughts, without 
compunction, wherever he could meet 
with them; witness, in his Art of Criti 
cism, this line : 

‘ For there’s a happiness as well as care,’ 


“‘which he took from Davenant, whe 

says that poetry should have 

‘ Towards its excellence, as well a happincss 
as care.’ 

‘* The construction and idea of those so 
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tauch admired lines in his Elegy on 

an Unfortunate Young Lady, appear to 

be borrowed from Ovid. 

peat both passages : 

‘ By foreign hands thy dying eyes were 
closed, 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs com- 


I will re- 


posed, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn’d, 
By strangers honored, and by strangers 


mourn’d.’ 


Et jacet Euxinis votis romanus in eris, 
Romanorum vatem barbara terra teget : 
Terra teget vatem teneros qui lusit amores, 
Barbara cum gelidis aluit Ister aquis.’ ’’ 


“ He might well copy Ovid's thoughts 
more than any other writer,’ remarked 
one of the company, “for he seems to 
have studied his style more. Ovid 
would have shone during the last cen- 
tury. He had all the point and false 
eonceit whick form the principal objec- 
tions to the writings of that era. For 
instance, he says— 


¢ Consiliis, non curribus utere nostris ;” 


“which is a sort of pun; at least the 
verb utere governs two substantives, so 
incengruous in their union, that the 
sentence has a ludicrous rather thana 
serious effect. Accordingly Pope has 
applied it more happily in his Rape of 
the Lock :— 
“ Doat sometimes counsel take, and some- 
times tea.’ 


«“ Dryden's falsities of composition were 
not in this strain. He offended by the 
thought more than by the expression. 
When he says— 

« But ere a prince is to perfection brought, 
He costs Omnipotence a second thought,’"— 


“we are not alone shocked at the pro- 
fanity of the sentiment, but we see there 
is a gross blunder in making that which 
is All-powerful, not powerful enough 
to accomplish the whole of its object at 
once,” 

‘Here is a line in one of Dryden's 
tragedies," said the former speaker, 
« from which I think Sheridan borrowed 
an excellent hit in his Rivals. The line 
is accompanied with an anecdote, which 
may be worth relating. At the first 
representation of the tragedy, the Duke 
of Buckingham, an old enemy of Dry- 
deén's, was present: and as soon as the 
performer repeated this line, 


« My grief is great—because it is so small ;’ 


“the duke, from the stage box, cried 
eout— 


’ 
¢ hag 3 "twould be greater, were it nore 
- all?— i 
“upon which the piece was inst 
damned. Acres, in the Rivals, ay 
—‘ I tell you, the farther he js off, the 
cooler 1 shall take my aim.— J),,: 
replies Sir Lucius, ‘ I suppose you woy)4 


a 


aim at him best of all, if he was out of 


799 


sight. 

“That Hibernian failing — blunde;. 
forms a very happy species of humopy; 
for our novels and plays,” remarked , 
gentleman ; “and perhaps the Irish cha. 
racter is better adapted for theatrica] 
effect than any other.” 

(To be continued.) 





GHENT IN 1819. 
MR. EDITOR, 

AS English travellers have, of Jate 
years, said but little concerning the Ne- 
therlands, perhaps the following brief 
remarks on Ghent, collected during a 
Short residence in that city, may te 
deemed worthy of a place in your use- 
ful publication. 

It is not my intention to enter into 
any description of the manners and 
customs of the people, at least so far as 
regards the higher classes of society, for 
these are things which cannot be learnt 
inaday. I shall therefore confine my- 
self to such matters as came fully within 
the sphere of my own observation. 

At first sight a stranger might almost 
conclude that there are no poor ia 
Ghent. I had, however, anticipated the 
very contrary. From the accounts | 
had read of the distress of the labouring 
classes in manufacturing towns on the 
Continent, I expected, on _ ailigiting 
from the coach, to find myself assailed 
by a throng of hungry beggars; but to 
my astonishment I did not see one. | 
soon learnt the means by which this 
happy transformation had been wrought, 
and how the generous charity of private 
individuals, seconded by the wise mea 
sures of the police, had succeeded in 
banishing a scourge which is the dis- 
grace of modern society. I was delight- 
ed to find, that in a populous commer 
cial city the problem respecting the et 
tinction of mendicity had at length been 
solved; the report of the magistracy 
the subject is a perfect model for com 

sitions of that class; it presents, pu 
into practice, all the measures which 
were formerly to be found ouly in the 
projects of philanthropists. »} 

The day after my arrival ! visited 
the church of St. Bavon, which, is po 
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tion, is one of the most superb 
iin edifices I ever beheld. I admired the 
usness of the nave, the magni- 


antly the choir and grand altar, 
Says: a? ofthe pictures, the pomp of 
1 the the ceremonies, and the devout atten- 
hea, tion of the numerous Congregation. One 
ould wight almost suppose that the whole 
at of pulation of Ghent assembled at St. 
' Aron on Sundays and holidays, and 
naer, that there was no other parish church in 
mut thecity; yet there are many others, all 


ed a nearly ag beautiful, as splendidly deco- 
Cha: rated, and as well filled. 


trical It appéars to me that the drama is not 
de enon of the inhabitants of 
Ghent: I only once saw the theatre 
full. The boxes are more thinly at- 
tended than any other part of the house. 
Yet there are some excellent performers 
late i atthe Ghent theatre. I was singularly 
Ne. astonished at this indifference in a peo- 
brief ple whe zealously cultivate the fine arts,. 
ng a and are passionately fond of music in 
y be particular. 
use- . The coffee-houses, on the contrary, 
werarely deserted. ‘They are the con- 
mt tinual resort of men ofevery rank. The 
and visitants of these places have an air of 
ve independence, frankness, and cordiality, 
»tor and every thing presents an appearance 
arnt of perfect comfort. The company are 
“i provided with refreshments, card-tables, 
nia newspapers, commercial and literary 


journals, the Petites Affiches, new pam- 
nen phiets, &. It is usual to sup in the cof- 
a. fee-houses. I know not what becomes 
the of the ladies all this time. 


ts | - It will be understood that | here: al- 
rm kde only to the better order of coffee- 
the houses, those of an inferior description 
ed are extremely numerous; though they 


would not be styled coffee-houses in 
other countries. It not unfrequently 
happens that a stranger, deceived by the 
eer eieeds and very little edified 
byfinding himself in a place very dif- 
ferent from what he-expected. — - 
’ Canter, in the centre of the city, 
" te reridezvous of fashionable pro- 
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- nat It presents a most brilliant 
- tacle on Sundays, after mass. I have 
- ately ever seen a more numerous as- 
een milage of beautiful and elegantly 
on fa women. QOne of the ave.ues 
on a8 promenade is, on Sundays, con- 
put ‘ed into a flower-market, where 
nich mers are exhibited even during the 
the mer season. Flora is the favourite 

sadess Of the inhabitants of Ghent. 
ited ty female, from the highest to the 


a k, pays homage. to her ; from 
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the drawing-room to the garret every 
window is adorned either with vases or 
baskets of flowers. The poorest house- 
holder has his garden, his exotic plants,. 
his scarce flowers, and his precious 
Shrubs. As te the botanical garden 
it is the finest in Europe. 

I know of no promenade comparable 
to the Coupure. You must imagine an 
extensive canal, with several elegant 
bridges thrown across it, heriened on 
either side by long avenues of trees, 
where throngs of promenaders, young 
gentlemen on horseback, and ladies in 
open Carriages, seem, on fine days, to 
hold a general rendezvous. Add to: 
this, a combination of the most smiling 
aud picturesque landscape scenery, with 
all the elegance and_ brilliancy of an 
opulent city, and you may be enabled to 
form some idea of this delightful pro- 
menade. The people of Ghent are cele- 
brated for their taste for the fine arts ;. 
yet all that has been said on that sub- 
ject iseven below the truth. In Ghent 
there are architects, painters, sculptors,. 
engravers, and musicians of the very first 
order; and they are liberally encou- 
raged, for there are likewise amateurs 
and jiterary men capable of appreciating 
and enhancing the merit of their pro- 
ductions. 

Numerous collections of paintings: 
and engravings, cabinets of medals, 
rooms for the exhibition of works of 
art, distributions of prizes, (which are 
always public ceremonies,) and learned 
societies, tend to support the liberal dis~ 
positions of the people. Patriotism also 
has ashare in premoting them, and emu- 
lation and improvement go hand in hand. 
During the year there are two flower 
exhibitions, one open in summer and 
the other in winter, to which the numer- 
ous members of the botanical society 
contribute. This institution is peculiar 
to Ghent, and has served as a model for 
-several other towns in the Netherlands: 
every individual makes it a point of 
honour to send the two most remarkable 
plants or flowers in his garden, and 
prizes are awarded te those who. exhibit 
the rarest or most beautiful specimens. 
No one disdains.to become a candidate. 
Flowers are: even sent from the king's 
gardens, and such is the impartiality of 
the decisions. of the society of botany, 
that a poor farmer often obtains the 
prize for which the most exalted indi- 
viduals have competed. It would ap- 
pear that this society is chiefly instru- 
mental in maintaining that taste for 
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botany so remarkable in Ghent, where 
more flowers are preserved during the 
winter season than the sun-shine of 
spring produces in more genial climates. 

I need scarcely mention the Agricul- 
tural Society; very little remains to be 
done by such an institution in the most 
cultivated country in the world. Yet 
its members are by no mcaas inactive, 
and tleir memorials are admirably 
written. 

With regard to education, it is impos- 
sible to conceive any thing more liberal, 
or more in unison with the notions of 
the present day, than the universities of 
the Netherlands. They present a com- 
bination of all that was good in former 
times, and all that is now still better. 
The university of Ghent, where almost 
all the professors are distinguished for 
impurtant works on science and litera- 
ture, already enjoys the highest reputa- 
tion. Consequently, even in the second 
year after its establishment, the number 
of students was very considerable. No 
expence or labour has been spared by 
the founders of this magnificent institu- 
tion. Cabinets of natural history, col- 
lections of instruments of philosophy, 
surgery, agriculture, and the mechanical 
arts, a laboratory for chemical experi- 
ments, an observatory, a library, a bota- 
nical garden (the one before mentioned) 
nothing is wanting to render the estab- 
lishment complete. Every branch of 
human knowledge is pursued by the 
students; the lectures are given and 
listened to with enthusiasm. I attend- 
ed one of the courses. They are all de- 
livered in Latin, and [ expected to un- 
derstand but very little. On the con- 
trary, however, I did not find this colleye 
Latin so barbarous as I had been ted 
to suppose ; nor does it appear that the 
students dislike it, for they all speak it 
with fluency. Certainly an Englishman 
might have wished to hear them in Eng- 
ish, and it might probably have been 
more agreeable to a Frenchman had 
they been delivered in his native lan- 
guage; for it is undoubtedly easiest both 
to teach and to learn through the me- 
dium of one’s mother tongue. But what 
language can be preferred to the Latin 
in acollege, where the students are na- 
tives of England, Germany, Holland, 
Franee, &c. and to which no young man 
can be admitted as a student unless he 
understands Latin. It was necéssary to 
adopt some universal language, and cer- 
tabuipndtie can be more convenient than 
that which has been chosen. a ale 
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ON THE PRACTICABILITY oF EFFECr. 
ING A NORTH NORTH East, 
NORTH WEST PASSAGE INTO Ty 
PACIFIC OCEAN, WITH OpsERy,. 
TIONS ON THE VOYAGE OF Capra), 
ROsS AND LIEUT. PARRY.* 

THE discovery of the mariner’s con, 
pass is one of the most important event 
in the history of mankind. It remoreg 
the veil of obscurity which had prey}. 
ously shrouded the remote nations of th 
East and the West from the knowledge 
of Europeans. By means of this ines. 
mable invention, aided by the researches 
into natural philosophy, which a spirit 
of acute observation, founded upon the 
unerring basis of actual experiment had 
prompted, the true configuration of the 
earth was discovered, and the fact of the 
rotundity of its form determined, by the 
successive voyages of Americus, Magel- 
lan, Vesputius, and Drake. ‘The voy. 
ages of Vasco de Gama round the Cape 
of Good Hope to the East Indies, and 
the brilliant career of conquest pursued 
by the Portuguese. in those remote re- 
gions, excited a spirit of enterprise and 
adventure which distinguished all the 
maritime nations of Europe. Difficul- 
ties the most formidable were then sur- 
mounted. The imminent perils which 
attended the navigation of unknown 
seas, the imperfect construction of the 
vessels employed in exploring them, and 
the melancholy results of some unfortu- 
nate voyages, only tended to enkindle 
the zeal, renew the fortitude, and exalt, 
to the highest degree of enthusiasm, 
that ardent desire of glory which glov- 
ed in the bosoms of these illustrious 
mariners. 

Amidst the great and splendid variety 
of pursuits to which the minds of men 
at the close of the sixteenth, and at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, 
were directed, a favourite speculation 
was the project of proceeding to the 
East Indies by a°north-east or north 
west passage. Amid a crowd of nav 
gators who entered zealously into this 
scheme, the ablest, most fortunate, and 
persevering, were among our own cout: 
trymen. The coast of Greenland, from 
the 60° to the 20° parallel of north latr 
tude were successively explored, the de 
solate ‘region of Spitzbergen discovere?, 
pense «i manastbet 


. * A Voyage of Discovery, made under the 
orders of the Admiralty, in his Majesty’ 
ships Isabella and. Alexander, for the Pp’ 

se of exploring Baffin’s Bay, and enqur 
ange the probability of a North West et 
sage. ‘ By John Ross, K. S. Captain R. * 
Murray, 4to. pp. 495. 
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ocean, in that direction, 

‘ine about the 7 of east 

tote Where the clue -fell from 
he hands 


of these intrepid Argonauts 


ve North, it was taken up and pur- » 


sed by the hardy Rintiawes In boats 
adother light vessels suited to those 
4 seas, they yet their 
sastward course until the hydrography 
ofthenorthern coast of Asia was gra- 
dually: developed ; and where the pro- 
of the mariner was arre by 
innumerable obstacles, ee * at. 
transport himself, an slen- 

pay bei ials of his bark, ‘nto a less ob-. 
el. At length the cop-. 
ity of the continents of Asia and 
ca. was discovered by the 
ring, whose name ig justly be- 
| macs narrow straits which 
mite and western world. 

“ ‘it wes determined, that no 
contint Bs practicable for mer- 
chant xists along the northern 
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had discovered (for the fact is now ques- 
tioned) the Icy Sea on different tieri- 
dians' of longitude ; between the parallels 
of 69° and 72° north. In ae 1778, 
Commodore under his _ 


brated v to explore a passage to 
the North ‘Pole, ‘from the vicinity of 
Spitzbergen, but was arrested by a stu- 


pendous and i e barrier of ice, 
extending for upwards of 20 degrees of 
longitude. Captains Cook and Cierk 


rs equally unfortunate in their at- 


tempts to trate into the icy sea, 
thropgh Be s Straits ; but although 
they failed in effecting the desired pas- 


their researches enlarged our 
nowledge: of the north western coast 
of America ;‘and those parts of that ex- 
tended and interesting. line which were 
not traced by Cook and Clerk, were suc- 
cessfully and completely explored by 
Vancouver, La Perouse, and other na- 
vigators;; thus demonstrating that Bo 
assage exists, in that direction, across 
ntinent ‘of North America into 

the Icy Sea. 

Having proceeded so far’in the re- 
view of the historical part of our sub- 
ject, it remains to:deduce those import- 
ant conclusions which appear inevitably 
to result from the various and abortive 
schemes for sailing by a north east, or a 


north west into the Pacific 
Ocean ; availi pager in the pro- 
gress of the enquiry, of the new and in- 


teresting light o on this great 
question, by the mao published, 
of the voyage of Captain Ross and Lieut. 
Parry; as well: r of the ascertained 
fact af the failure of the other Polar 
Expedition, which was designed to have 
from Spitabergen across the 

orth Pole into ehring’s Straits. It 
will disembarrass the discussion, if our 
inferences are stated se ly, with 
respect to Se grates of effecting 

north west passage. 


It has been that a very extra- 
p ordinary doraption of ice has taken place 
on the coast of East Greenland ; that se- 


veral whalers: have’ ted to very 
high'd of northern latitude, name- 
ly; and 849, and by somé unauthen- 

ted. *accounts, to 86°, 87°, and even 


88° >. that there is reason to conclude the 
sea to the northward of Spitzbergen to 
be at*some period of the summer free 
from ice ;-and lastly, that, as it ree. 
probable there are are no ex 

of land near the poet 8 the lima 
will become less 
as we advance to 


Vou, XI. 
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Upon thisstatement we remark :— 

1. That the position and extent of 
the ice accumulated upon the arctic coast 
fluctuates in different seasons—that the 
degree to which it may accumulate in 
any one season depends chiefly upor the 
force and direction of the winds in the 
early part of the summer: thus in the 
paralle) of Spitzbergen, an alternate suc- 
cession of westerly and south-easterly 
winds, blowing from the coasts of Green- 
land, and the continent of Asia, must in- 
exitably tend to increase the quantity of 
ice upon the shores of Spitsbergen ; in- 
asmuch as they would waft hither the 
fresh water ice formed upon the coasts, 
and set at liberty upon the departure of 
the winter, particularly from thé shore 
of Siberia. That, notwithstanding the 
continual presence of the sun from May 
to August, in the latitude of Spitzbergen, 
and some occasivnal gleams of warmth, 
the mean temperature of the air in the 
summer is ascertained to be belew that 
which we commonly enjoy im the menth 
of February; they being often evercast 
with showers of hail and snow, added to 
the frequent occurrence of thick fogs, 
which are always accompanied with 
frost; so that it is impossible that the 
quantity of ice, generated in one winter, 
could be dissolved in the ensuing sum- 
mer by any continual; atmospherical in- 
fluence ever observed:in that climate.— 
The occasional disruptivn, therefore, of 
any extraordmary quantity of ice from 
the coasts of Spitzbergen and East 
Greeuland, must arise from some atci- 
dental cause, which, from the variety 
of the event cannot prospectively be 
relied: on. It may considered as 
not invalidating that great elemental 
law which connects the presence of con- 
tinual cold, and the consequent obstruc- 
tions to navigation, with the vicinity of 
eternal ice and gloomy skies, but merely 
as the result of the unusual prevalence of 
particular winds and currents, leaving 
the primary causes of the preduction 
pines rm a of ice in high latitudes, 


cites, in his pamphlet, 
efforts of Pe ee of 
@feneither so direct nor so satisfactory 
awstovallow us to yicld to them that i 

to which were 

to be entitled by their ingenious and 

. author. Some of the. 
20itipem-ordland treditionaty testi. 
mony, or to have been communicated to 


the sucee } 
‘whalers to attain to very high 
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Mr.. Barrington by the statement , 
third parties, without his having ha, 
cess to the journals or log- books of y, 
vessels themselves. But admitting oe» 
that such relations were, to a certain, 
gree, authentic, they would only pn, 
the possibility, uuder very peculiar, 
cumstances, of approaching the 1) 
pole twice or thrice, perhaps, in ( 
course of a century. They could y 
however,: afford a rational encou 
ment to other individuals to attenp, 
measure, inst the success of wij: 
there is such a fearful array of chang, 
and this too, upon the: allegations ¢ 
Mr. Barrington himself. 


3. There is no direct proof thy 
any vesse] ever did ascend higher th: 
the Jatifude of 83 degrees north. Thy 
of the very small number of examples: 
which such a run has been performy, 
there is not, perhaps, one which cou 
be adduced, wherein the sea was whol 
free from ice. That the records of: 
voyages in high northern latitudes prov 
that there is nothing more uncertts 
than the sudden appearance of an ope 
sea, after vessels have been beset aot 
embayed with ice; and that a changed 
wind, or even the duration of the sam 
wind, in some circumstances wonld agzia 
speedily so encompass them. ‘The cult 
testimony upon which, on such a supp- 
sition, reliance could be placed, namely 
the increased temperature of the sea st 
its surface, and at various depths, is ¢t- 
tirely wanting; and with respect to the 
reported warmth of the air in proceed: 
ing northwards, that variation from the 
general coldness of the climate is somt- 
times proved to occur in an extraorti- 
nary degree in Spitzbergen, whilst the 
navigation is interrupted by ice ; besides 
the insularity of Spitzbergen alone woul! 
render it probable that the cold although 
sufficient in its certain effects to impett 
the progress of vessels, would not equa 
the extreme rigour of the climate exp* 
rienced in Nova Zembla and the North 
East Cape, or the coast of Siberia, 
even in Labrador. 


4. It is by no means proved that there 
are such extensive tracts of land nea’ 
the North Pole. . It has never yet, 
een never will be ascertained, how 

r the immense peninsula of Greenland 
lies towards the north, It is suffices’ 
here to. observe, that apon its easters 
coast it is. known to extend to the lat 
-tude of 80°, and the head of Baffin’ Bay; 
whith isthe extremity of the weslere 
coast, yet explored, is 77° 30’. 1 
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also been ttre - the north 
Spitzber n, in latitude 82°; but 
ro we is f ecetihuntion of Green- 
+ ora new land, is not determined. 
‘4 new coast has been likewise descried 
to the northward of Cape Suyaivi, in 
the Tartarian ocean, the extent of which 
yoknown. Itis well ascertained that 
frigorific influence of the winds de- 
much more upon the elevation 
and state of the land over which they 
proceed, than upon their direction frum 
the north, or the collateral points of the 
exst and west, 80 that to the eorthward 
of Spi n, the south east and south 
westerly winds wafted from Greenland 
and Tartary, would probably be as cold, 
colder, than a direct north 
wind. The supposition, that the climate 
would be ameliorated in very high lati- 
tudes, beyond Spitzbergen, appears to 
us to involve a great absurdity. 

5, Another obstacle as formidable as 
auy which have yet been enumerated, 
arises from.the difficulties, if not the 
absolute impossibility of steering a vessel 
when arrived at the North Pole, froin 
the circumstance, that, at extreme 
pam arery course must be necessarily 

ye south; that there could be no sea 
mark to direct the navigator in a situa- 
ree such unexampled perplexity ; 
pe benign influence of the polar 
arcould be no longer felt; and. lastly, 
that it is impossible even to conjecture 
to what extent the variation of the 
needle (if indeed it did not wholly cease 
to act) might be carried. 

6, It has been ascertained by repeated 
periments of sea water, at various 
epths, made during the voyage of Cap- 
ain Hoss and Lieutenant Parry, that, 
it & great profundity, 700 or 800 fa- 
&, the thermometer was almost in- 
ly below the freezing point in the 
Of summer—if that season, in the 
mie regions, be not miscalled. Thus, 
Meteiore, it appears, in contradiction to 

Popular theory with respect to the 
lation of water exceeding instead 
Halling short of that of the super- 
‘mum process of freezing, would be, 
t the in calm weather, rapid 
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8 either wholly impracticable, or 
nOuld be even accidentally aceom- 
vs woul be found : to have been 
dine tt 8° many difficulties and 

uerts, that for all purposes of practical 
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utility, it might have remained unex- 
plored. 
The second braach of our subject re- 


lates to the probability of effecting a 


north west passage; and kere it will not 
be necessary to recur to the arguments 


already adduced in discussing the ques 


tion of a north eastern re, drawn 
from the serenity of the climate, in 
which alone such a passage could be 
sought with the least hope of success ; 
as those considerations are equally ap- 
plicable ia beth cases. Neither shall 
we abstract the substance of the narra- 
tives of the diferent voyages undertaken 
with this furlora hope, We shall take 
our stand upon the record of the voyage 
of Captain Ress and Lieutenant Parry, 
and we trust we shall succeed in shew- 
ing, that this important question, on 
which the attention of all Europe has 
been fixed fur ages, has been at length 
(for every beneficial purpose) resolved 
in the negative; so far, at least, as re- 
gards the shores of Baffin’s Bay, on 
which alone ag epening, useful for com- 
mercial purposes, could be expected. - . 
The instructions given to Captain 
Ross by the Admiralt ar to have 
been framed with professional skill and 
ability. He was directed to explore 
with the greatest caution every part of 
Baffin's Bay, particularly its western 
shores ; to complete the hydrography of 
this great gulf, and carefully to examine 
every inlet; especially on the western 
side. Should he succeed in discoverin 
a passage, he was then to sail with al 
possible expedition through the Strait 
isto the ley Sea, and, keeping a conve- 
nient distance from the American coast, 
he was to proceed to Behring’s Straits, 
and pass the ensuing winter either at 
the Sandwich Islands or New Albion. 
If he considered such a measure to be 
safe, he was instructed as soon as 
the thaws would allow to retrace his 


course. along the American northern 


shore, carefully observing the different 
bearings of the coast ; and, if he found 
it absolutely necessary, to winter upon 
the coast. The vessels, especially 
secured against the collision of ice, 
were, in all other respects, equipped 
in the most complete manner for the 
arduous. service in which they were 
to be employed. The sailors were. se-~ 
lected. with the utmost eare from those 
who had. had the greatest experience in 


the whale fisheries. In short, fromthe - 


nne ionable testimony ef Captain 
Ross himself, no expedition of discovery 
that ever quitted the British shores was 
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better supplied with necessaries of all 
descriptions. 

It would be foreign to our purpose 
and unentertaining to our readers, were 
we to analyse the narrative of Captain 
Ross during the early part of the voyage. 
The grand enterprise could not be said 
fairly to have commenced until he had 
ascended the latitude of 74°. 30". We 
cannot here resist the temptation of 
presenting to our readers, in the words 
ef Captain R. himself, an impressive 
view of the perils which attend naviga- 
tion in this icy gulph: 

As it appeared likely that our people 
would be at work throughout the night, an 
éxtra allowance of provisions was served 
out; their labours were incessant till half- 
past one, when, being almost worn out with 
exertion, I allowed them rest till five. At 
half-past six the ice began to move, and the 
wind increasing to a gale, the only chance 
left for us was to endeavour to force the 
Ship through it to the north, where it par- 
tially opened ; but the channel was so much 
obstructed by heavy pieces, that our utmost 
efforts were ineffectual; the floes closed in 
upon us, and, at noon, we felt their pressure 
most severely. A floe on one side of the 
Isabella appeared to be fixed, while ano- 
ther, with a circular motion, was passing 
rapidly along. The pressure continuing to 
‘increase, it became a trial of strength be- 
tween the ship and the ice; every support 
threatened to give way; the beams in the 
hold began to bend; and the iron tanks 
settled together. At this critical moment, 
when it seemed impossible for the ship to 
sustain the accomulating pressure much 
longer, she rose several feet; while the ice, 
which was more than six feet thick, broke 
against her sides, curling back in itself. 
The great stress now fell upon her bow, 
and, after having been again lifted up, she 
was carried with great violence towards the 
Alexander, which ship had hitherto been 
in a great measure, defended by the Isabella. 
Every effort to avoid their getting foul of 
each other failed ; the ice anchors and cables 
broke one after another, and the sterns of 
the two ships came so violently into con- 

t, as to crush to pieces a boat that could 
not be removed im time. The collision was 

the anchor and chain plates 

being broken, and nothing less expected 
= the EN, ~ masts; but at ow event- 
instant, by interposition of Provi- 
dence, the force of the ice seemed exhaust- 
ed; the two fields suddenly receded, and we 
the Alexander with comparatively 
damage. The last things that hooked 
‘each other were the two bower alichots, 
re in a lme between the two 'ships, 

A clear channel soon after ahd 
ave Tan iNto a pool, thus escaping the imme- 
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diate danger; but the fall of snow beine 
very heavy, its extent could not be seen, ° 
_ Neither the masters, the mates, nor those 
men who had been all their lives jp »., 
Greenland service, had ever experienca) 
sach imminent peril; and they deciared (h,, 
a common whaler must have been crash 
to atoms. Our safety must indeed be ai. 
buted to the perfect and admirable manne; 
in which the vessels had been strenzthene 
when fitting for service. r 


But our troubles were not yet at anenj: 
for as the gale increased, the ice began to 
move with greater velocity, while the cop. 
tinued thick fall of snow kept from ovr 
veh the further danger that awaited ys. 
til] it became more imminent; a large fej 
of ice was soon discovered at a small djs. 
tance, bearing fast down upon us from ti. 
west, and it thus became necessary to sis 
docks for refuge, in which service al] hands 
were immediately employed ; it was, how- 
ever, found too thick for our nine feet? saws, 
and no progress could be made. This cir- 
cumstance proved fortunate, for it was sour 
after perceived that the field to which we 
were moored for this purpose, was drifiing 
rapidly on a reef of icebergs, which lay 
aground: the topsails were therefore close 
reefed, in order-that we might run between 
two bergs, or into any creek that might be 
found among them; when suddenly the 
field acquired a circular motion, so that 
every exertion was now necessary for the 

urpose of warping along the edge, that 
balag the sole chance we had of escaping 
the danger of being crushed on an icetery. 

In a few minutes we observed that part 
of the field into which we had attempted to 
cut our docks came in contact with the 
berg, with such rapidity and violence, as to 
rise more than fifty feet up its precipiteys 
side, where it suddenly broke, the cievated 
part falling back on the rest with < ‘er 
‘rible crash, and overwhelming with its ruins 
the very spot we had previously choset tur 
our safety. Soon afterwards the ice 2p 
peared sufficiently open for us to pass tne 
reef of bergs, and we once more found our- 
selves in a place of security. 


The ships had made very little progres, 
when we were surprised by the appearance 
of several men upon the ice, who were 
hallooing, as we imagined, to the ships; 
the first impression was, that they ‘et 
shipwrecked sailors, probably belong!i¢ 
to some vessel that had followed us, and had 
beer crushed in the late gale ; we therefor 
tacked, hoisted our colors, and stood in '! 
shore. On approaching the ice, we ‘* 
covered them to be natives, drawn on rudel) 
fashioned sledges by dogs, which they ©! 
tinued to drive backwards and forwards 
with wonderful rapidity. When we arty 
Within hail, Sackheuse (the are a 
pang the expedition) ou 
them in his own language; some ¥° 
were heard in return, to which a rep!y 
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but neither party appeared to 
“ least degree intelligi to each 
hr or some time they continued to 
ys in silence, but, on the ship’s tack- 
‘og, they set U a simultaneous shout, ac- 
wspanied with many strange B vgghciy 
ae. and went off in their sledges with 
pn velocity towards the land. After 
they had attained the distance of a mile or 
more, they halted for about two hours: as 
oon as this was observed, the ship was 


iacked, and a boat sent to place an ob- 
J of four feet in height, on 


the ice, on which various presents, consist- 
‘no of knives and articles of clothing, were 

Either, however, they did not see it, 
or :¢ did not attract their attention, and a 
second boat.was therefore sent, with direc- 
ons to leave one of the Eskimaux dogs 
sith some strings of blue beads round his 


neck, near the same place. 


Jn the latitude of 75° 30” Captain 
Ross discovered a secluded tribe of Es- 
kimaux, differing only idiomatically in 

suage from their brethren in the 
pe a parts of Davis's Straits, but 
completely ignorant of the existence of 
anyother tribe or nation. Shortly after 
his encounter with these harmless na- 
tives Captain Ross parted company with 
the last whaler, and here properly began 
his expedition. He proceeded verging 
along the coast of Greenland until he 
arrived at the head of Baffin’s Bay, 
whith is situated in 77° 40”: passing 
two or three inlets, the approaches to 
whith were closed by an impassable bar- 
rier of ice, but around which a belt of 
lofty mountains covered with snow, 
extended. It is evident, from the chart 
which accompanies the Narrative, as well 
as from the Narrative itself, that Captain 
Ross was not enabled to approach very 
lear to the coast which forms the 
northern boundary of the Bay ; but the 
hain of mountains above-mentioned was 
itinued apparently without any fissure 
to the western, or American side of 
' tain Ross here gives it as 
‘Opinion, that if any passage what- 
wer exists in the north eastern extre- 
mty of the Bay, it is so perpetually 
Gosed up with firm ice, as to be com- 
ly inaccessible to navigators. No- 
like an opening or strait was dis- 
red in returning southward, down 
Western side of Baffin's Bay, until 
un Ross arrived at the entrance of 
taster Sound, in latitude 74° 30”. 

§ part of the voyage is peculiarly in- 
“SresGn; and w should do an injustice 
Bene subjec we witheld tain 
“Ss account of his proceedings in his 
‘a words, particularly as the public 

Md has been prejudiced by a rumour 
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that the north west passage had appa- 
rently been discovered by this sound, 
and that Captain R. himself determined 
upon abandoning the investigation at 
the moment when the officers of both 
vessels and their crews entertained the 
most sanguine hopes of success. 


(August 29.) We shortened sail for the 
Alexander, after we had made out the land, 
and sounded in two hundred and ten fa- 
thoms. Between Cape Charlotte and the 
Jand, which bore south, a wide opening ap- 
peared ; but the wind shifting to the west, 
I could not stand in to this opening to ex- 
plore it, and therefore stood to the south- 
ward; but at ten P. M. the wind changed to 
the south, and I tacked and stood in the 
Bay. The swell continued from the S.S.E., 
and at midnight the weather was very thick 
and foggy. 


Aug. 30. The weather being still thick 
and cloudy, we continued to steer so as fo 
gain the middle of the opening, making 
ahout a south by west course ; but the wind 
was light and variable, and not much pro- 
gress made. About four we had a shower 
of rain, and soon afterwards the fog cleared 
away a little, and we saw two icebergs at a 
considerable distance ; we then altered our 
course in the manner most likely to answer 
for getting to the westward, and carried al] 
sail. About ten we saw the land, which 
forms the northern side of the opening, ex- 
tending from west to north, in a chain of 
high mountains covered with snow. Soon 
afterwards the south side of this opening 
was discovered, extending from S. W. to 
S. E. forming also a chain of very high 
mountains. In the space between, between 
west and south west, there appeared a yel- 
low sky, but no land was seen, nor was 
there any ice on the water, except a few 
icebergs; the opening, therefore, took the ap- 
pearance of a channel, the entrance of which 
was judged to be forty-five miles: the land 
on the north side lying in an E.N. E. and 
W. S. W. direction, and the south side 
nearly east and west. 


Having had good observations for time, 
and a meridian altitude of the sun, the lati- 


~tude and longitude were accurately deter- 


mined; and at the same time, the bearings 
of the land were taken and registered. 
Divine service was performed, and in the 
afternoon the wind having obliged us to 
stand 16 the south side, we had an excellent 
view of the most magnificent chain of moun- 
tains which I had ever heheld. These 
mountains, and the cape which terminates 
them, and forms the eastern extremity of 
the land on that side the channel, were 
named after Sir Byam Martin, in compli- 
ment to my most esteemed friend the comp- 
troller of H. M. Navy; and the various 


capes and bays which were formed in this 


track of land were named after his amiable 
family and nearest relatives, as a mark of 
my respect and regard for them. These 
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mountains, which take their rise at the sea 
at Cape Byam Martin in the east, and from 
a low plain near Catherine’s Bay in the 
west, terminate in sharp lofty peaks; and 
the rocks which form them being, on one 
side or the other. and often on every side, 
too perpendicular for the snow to rest upon, 
are distinctly seen above it, displaying the 
most remarkable as well as wonderful ap- 
pearances. In one place, nearly between 
Cape Fanshawe and Elizabeth's Bay, two 
rocks, resembling human fixures of a gi- 
gantic size, were seen in a siiting posture, 
on the very highest peak; and as it was 
considerably above the clouds, their ap- 
pearance was both extraordinary and inte- 
resting. 

The snow appeared deep in the vallies 
of the interior, but the ravines next the 
sea were only partly filled with it; and the 
precipices pear the foot of the mountains 
were perfectly bare. The low and level 
tract of land which has already been describ- 
ed to form Catherine's Bay ,was also perfectly 
clear of snow, and was, to all appearance, 
the most habitable situation on the coast. 
The rest of the day was spent in beating to 
the westward, all sail was carried, and every 
advantage taken of the changes in the direc- 
tions and strength of the wind. As the 
evening closed the wind died away, the 
weather became mild and warm, the water 
much smoother, and the atmosphere clear 
and serene. «The mountains on each side 
of the Strait, being clear of clouds, had 
beautiful tints of various colors. For the 
first time we discovered, that the land ex- 
tended from the south, two-thirds across 
this apparent strait, but the fog which con- 
tinually occupied that quarter obscured its 
real figure; im this position we had good 
observations for time, and the dip sector and 
Kater’s altitude instrument were used ; and 
the temperature of the water at four o'clock 
was 36} exactly in the centre of the mouth 
of the strait. The close of this evening 
was remarkable for the appearance of Ca- 
peila, the first star we had seen for twelve 
weeks, ; 

During this day much interest was ex- 
cited on board by the appearance of this 
strait; the general opinion, however, was, 
that it was only an inlet. Captain Sabine, 
who produced Baffin’s account, was of opi- 
nion, that we were off Lancaster Sound, 
and that there was no hopes of a passage 
until we should arrive at Cumberland Strait; 
to use his own words, there was “ no indica- 
tion of a passage,”—* no appearance of a 
eurrent.’’ — “ no abate ce “ no 
swell from the north west.” On the con- 
trary, the land was partially seen exterding 
across, the yellow sky was perceptible; and 
as we advanced, the temperature of the 
water hegan to decrease. The mast head 
and crow's nest was pe with those who 
were most anxious, nothing was final) 
decided at the setting of the sun. : 
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Soon after midnight the wind began ty 
shift, and the ship came gradually up, ep. 
abling us to*stand directly up the bay: | 
therefore made all sail, and left the Aleyan. 
der considerably astern. Ata little befor 
four, a. M. the land was seen at the bottom 
of the inlet by the officers of the watch ; by, 
before I got upon deck, a space of aboy 
seven degrees of the compass was obscured 
by the fog. The land which I then say 
was a high ridge of mountains, extending 
directly across the bottom of the inlet. This 
chain appeared extremely high in the centre, 
and those towards the north had, at times, 
the appearance of islands, being insulated 
by the fog at their bases. Although a pas. 
sage in this direction appeared hopeless, } 
was determined completely to explore it, as 
the wind was favourable, and therefore con. 
tinued all sail. At eight the wind tell a little, 
and the Alexander being far astern I sound- 
ed and found 674 fathoms, with a soft muddy 
totiom. There was, however, no curren, 
and the temperature of the mud was 294, 
Soon after this the breeze freshened, and we 
carried all sail, leaving the Alexander, and 
steering directly up the bay. The weather 
was now variable, being cloudy and clearat 
intervals. Mr. Beverley, who was the most 
sanguine, went up to the crow’s nest; and, 
at twelve, reported to me, that before :t 
became. thick, he had seen the land across 
the bay, except fora very short space. The 
land to the south east was very distinct, and 
I had an excellent transit; aud bearing off 
Cape Byam Martin, and Cape Fanshave, 
with the ship's head on the point of the 
change, for the purpose of determining the 
variation, should no azimuths be obtained, 
notice of which will be taken hereafter. 
Although all hopes were given up, even by 
the most sanguine, that a passace exisied, 
and the weather continued thick, | deter- 
mined to stand higher up, and put into aay 
harbour I might discover, for the purpose 
of making magnetical observations. Here} 
felt the want of aconsort which I could em- 
ploy to explore a coast, or discover a har- 
bour; but the Alexander sailed so bic!y, and 
was so leewardly, that she could not salely 
be employed on such a service. During 
this day we shortened sail several times, © 
prevent our losing sight of her altogether. 
As we stood up the at two capes on the 
south side were discovered, one of which ! 
named alter the Earl of Liverpool ; and the 
land was named Cape Hay, which formed 
the boundary on one side of Catherines 
Bay hefore-mentioned. On the north side 
a remarkable conical rock, the only ' 
on this part of the coast was discovered, @ 
named Sir George Hope's Monument, alter 
my lamented friend, one of the lords of the 
admiralty, who had recommended me fet 
the command of this expedition, and whos 
signaturé of my orders, on his death-bed, 
was the last act of his valuable life. Abe" 
one the Alexander being nearly out o! sight 
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the we hove to for half an hour, 
«ther come up 2 little ; and at half-past 
. she being within six or seven miles of 
ae ee again made all sail. At half-past two 
haat went off the deck to dinner) there 
ies some hopes of its clearing, and I left 
to be called on the appearance of 
gpd or ice @-head. Atthree the officer of 
the watch, who was relieved to his dinner 
by Mr. Lewis, reported, on his coming into 
the cabin, that there was some appearance 
of its cleating at the bottom of the bay. I 
immediately therefore went on deck, and 
soon after it completely cleared for about ten 
minutes, and I distinctly saw the land, round 
thebottom of the bay, forming a connected 
éain Of mountains with those which ex- 
fended along the north and south sides. This 
land appeared'to be at a distance of eight 
kagues; and Mr. Lewis the master, and 
James Haig, leading man, being sent for, 
they took its bearings, which were inserted 
in the log; the water on the surface was at 
ature of 34°. At this moment I also 

saw a continuity of ice, at the distance of 
seven miles, extending from one side of the 
to the other, between the acarest cape 
tothe north, which I named after Sir Geo. 
Warrender; and that to the south, which 
was named after Viscount Castlereagh. The 
mountains which occupied the centre, in a 
north and south direction were named Cro- 
ker’s Mountains, after the secretary to the 
Admiralty. The south west corner, which 
farmed @spacious bay, completely occupied 
by ice, was. named Barrow's Bay, and is 
bounded on the south by Cape Castlereagh, 
aad on the north by Cape Rosamond, which 
is aheadiand that projects eastward from the 
a land in the centre. The north corner, 

ich wa: the last I had made out, was a 
jinlet; and as it answered exactly to the 
iven by Baffin of Lancaster Sound, 
i€ no doubt that it was the same, and 
der it"a most remarkable instance of 
@ecuracy of that able navigator. Ata 
marter- past three, the weather became 
aE add. unsettled; and being now per- 
ey palisfied that there was no passage in 
eSirection, nor any harbour into which 
I¢ uM enter for the purpose of making 
we 
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der, which was at the distance of 
miles ; and having joined her a little 
OUr, we stood to the south eastward, 
veil was so great, and the wind so 
hat the ship’s head could not be 
the sea; this swell was proba- 
dong our proximity to the 
'@f the ice, and it would have been 

‘nt to have stood nearer under such 
imces.. About six it fell nearly 


'& short time, and we sounded with 
sea clamms, which brought up a 


ud, in which were five worms 


rey 


~ *9 
Pad 


s, I tacked to join” 


in sight, and we steered directly for it; but 
in approaching it we took up the whole fore- 
noon, which was at intervals foggy. To- 
wards noon preparations were made for 
landing in a small bay te the northward of 
Cape Byam Martin, into which the. ship 
could just fetch, and the signal to’ prepare 
two. boats for exploring was made to 
the Alexander, which had got pretty near 
us. When within two leagues of this bay 
it fell calm, and at one the boats were dis- 
patched under the orders of Mr Skene and 
Mr. Ross, to take possession of the country. 
Captain Lubine, who thought the weather 
too foggy for the dipping needle, went on 
shore with the surgeon and his assistant, to 
collect specimens of natural history, and } 
directed Lieut. Parry, as soon as he came on 
board, to follow, and take command of the 
whole party,and to obtain if possible, some 
observations for ascertaining the variation 
of the compass. 
* * * * ® * * .@ 
My orders “to stand well to the north,’’ 
had already been fully obeyed, and no cur 
rent had, and if a current of some force did 
exist, as from the “ best authorities,” we 
had reason to believe was the fact, it could 
be no where but to the southward of this Ja- 
titude. As in my instructions I am also di 
rected “ to leave the ice about the 15th or 
20th of September, or at ‘latest the Ist of 
October,” i had only ane monih Jeft for my 
operations, in‘ which month the nights are 
long, and, according to a fair calculation, 
not more than two days clear weather out of 
seven could be expected. It may, there- 
fore, with propriety be stated, that I had 
only eight days remaining toexplore Baflin’s 
Bay, a distance of above four hundred miles. 
Of this space nearly two hundred miles had 
been examined, a range including the sup- 
posed space of the discontinuity of the con- 
tinent; and that to which my attention had 
been particularly called, and where the im- 
aginary current, which was to be my guide, 
was to be expected. It is, perhaps, unne- 
cessary to add, that under these circum- 
stances I was anxious to proceed to the 
where it must be evident I had the best 
chance of success. Yet my anxiety on the 
other hand to leave no part of the coast ur- 
explored, even after all hopes of a passage 
were given up, determined me to persevere 
as I did, notwithstanding there was no cur- 
rent, a material decrease in the temperature 
of the sea, and no driftwood or other indi- 
cation of a passage, until I actually saw the 
barrier of high mountains and the continuity 
of ice, which put the question at rest. That 
I did so persevere became afterwards a 
sourceof great satisfaction, as 1 was fortunate 
euough to succeed also in exploring every 
part of the coast to the southward, to which 
my attention was to be directed, and where 
1. was led to expect that the current was to 
be found. - 
+ Pursuing his veyage to: the -south- 
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ward, Capt. Ross carefully explored the 
western coast from Lancaster Sound, 
without diseovering the slightest vestige 
of a strait or opening, until he arrived 
opposite to Cumberland Straits, in lati- 
tale 63°, which he regrets he was unable, 
from the lateness of the season, to ex- 
plore, Here, and here alone, does 
Capt. R. appear to entertain any hope 
ef a north-west passage being discovered 
—we cite his own words: 

Oct. 1. We stood off and on till day- 
light, when we made ail sai) for the land. 
At seven we made an island, which appeared 
to be at the distance of eight leagues from 
the land, which was seen to the westward of 
it. About no@ it became very clear, the 
land we past last night was distinctly seen, 
and its bearings n; at the same time 
the island bore due west, and its latitude an- 
awered to the Earl of Warwick's foreland. 
Between the land was seen to the westward 
of this, and that seen to the north, there was 
ne land, and we had no doubt but that this 
was Cumberland Strait. As we approached 
the entrance of this we found a strong tide 
which, during the day, set round the com- 
pass, or in every direction. Several smail 
islands were also seen to the northand.south 
of the great entrance, which appeared to be 
between 30 and 40 miles wide, The land 


was also seen S, 4 W. In the morning the 
tide was observed to carry the ship to the 
westward, and after noon to the south-east, 


at the rate of two milesan hour. As the Ist 
ef Oetober was the latest period, which by 
my instructions I was allowed to continue 
on this service, I was not authorised to pro- 
ceed up this Strait to explore it, which per- 
haps et the advanced season of the year 
might be too hazardous an attempt; the 
nghts _—e now long, and the litle day- 
light we had, generally obscured by fogs or 
anew, and rigging of the ship covered 
withice. 1 thought it, however, advisable 
to finish our operations for this season, by 
making Resolution Island, the exact situa- 
tion of which had been laid down by Mr. 
‘Wales. I therefore determined on steering 
for the southernmost land in sight : we there- 
fere crossed the entrance of Cumberland 
Strait, and, ing an allowance for indratt, 
steered about S.S.E. ¢ will appear that in 
tracing the land from i 

doubt could be entertained of its conti- 


i 


The remainder of the voyage was no} .. 
companied by any remarkable event, 2, 
the vessels arrived safely in this country, 

From this brief but impartial abstrac, 
of Capt. Ross's Narrative, which is wri. 
ten in a plain, cuncise and profession, 
manner, without any pretensions to the 
graces and ornaments of composition, jt 
is demonstrable that no passage can be 
found to the ley Sea through any open. 
ing in the shores of Davis’ Straits o, 
Bafiin's Bay, excepting, perhaps, through 
Cumberland Straits. It is stated, else- 
where, that every part of Hudson’ 
Bay (into which Cumberland Strait; 
form the principal avenues,) was care. 
fully explored by Middleton, Moore, 
Smith, Pickersgill, and Young, without 
discovering any opening. ur readers, 
however, will perceive, that of the two 
bays into'which Cumberland Straits di- 
rectly lead, and which form the northern 
boundary of Hudsop’s Bay, only one of 
them, namely, Repulse Bay,is completely 
defined in the maps. The shores of th: 
other are yet imperfectly delineated; 
and it is, therefore, barely possible tha: 
@ passage may exist through this last- 
mentioned bay, and that in peculiarly 
favorable seasons it may be traversed by 
suips specially equipped for the purpose ; 
but the severity of the climate (the rudest 
of any yet known,) the shortness of the 
summer, the early approach of the wi- 
ter, the incumbrance of enormous masses 
of ice, and the intricacy of the naviga- 
tion, would render such an enterprise 
one of peculiar danger and difficulty; 
nor is it probable that any merchant 
vessel would be found above once ip an 
age to pursue so hazardous, and, without 
unremitting circumspection and extra- 
ordinary skill, so certainly fatal a route. 

At the present juncture we hear 10 
tidings of the departure of any second 
expedition of discovery to the north or 
north-west. And as government have 
thought proper to propose in the Gi 
zette a scale of remuneration to the 
crews ef such vessels as may perform. 
either wholly or in part, the voyages !"- 

fended to have been accomplished by th 
Isabella and Alexander, and the Dore- 
thea and T'rent, it may thence be infer- 
red that all attempts at future exped: 
tions in those quarters have been ¢ 
tirely relinquished to that hardy class! 
sailors the Greenland fishermen, WY 


possibly, are alone, from their peculiar 
its and know e, enabled to 
se sete btha and 


e and prosecut 
hazardous agcheme with the least chan 


of success. 
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VATIONS ON A LATE EXHIBITION 

OF DRAWINGS IN CHALKs. 
_ WE have always been of opinion, that 
every artist who endeavours to outvie 
hiscontemporaries, by the efforts of his 
pencil, while he does justice to their 
merits, is advancing the interests of his 
artand contributing toits dignity. Such 
has been the commendable conduct of 
the president West through life, and 
wh the conduct that elevated Hitron 
to the distinguished eminence which he 
yolds in his profession. On the con- 
trary, an artist who seeks to raise a false 
ion, by writing and publishing 
on himself, and disseminating false 
assertions to prejudice and lower his 
brother artists in the public opinion, 
es his profession and injures its 
bestinterests in proportion to the de- 
gree of credit which his impositions ob- 
tain. It is a public duty, therefore, to 
check such attempts, and to expose the 
false pretensions of men who seek to 
erect themselves upon the ruined reputa- 
tion of their competitors. In a system 
of quackery, things, that are good in 
themselves, may be productive of evil, 
and much perverted talents may be shewn 
inthe accomplishment of crooked and 

| projects. 

_ We are led to these remarks by the 
extraordinary appearance of an artist's 
name in capitals, upon the gable ends of 
ou. the doors of public buildings, 
ing for mural celebrity with the 
bills of the Sieur Polito, Dr. 
way, &c. &c. ‘The painter, who was the 
ger and proprietor of this exhibi- 
opened it, for his own benefit and 
good, at an auction reom in 
James's street. After a fortnight, 
Temoved it to a room in Pall Mall. 
m@mumber of drawings, in the cata- 
gue, were eight, of which six were 
tetul and spirited copies from the car- 
ons of Raffaelle by three very pro- 
eames who were styled pu- 
“$0f the professional manager of this 
mow. “The word “pupils” was calcu- 
ed to impose a belief upon the public, 
ma these deserving young men—be- 
‘Mey are now receiving his instruc- 
m&—Nave been al/ solely taught by the 
Wer of the exhibition money. Their 
mgs were executed in the British 
iY; and we are told in the cata- 
their present pron: ietor—speak- 
rectly for himself, in praising the 
Sor his alleged pupils—that they 
~ Made a greut and decided im- 
pall classes," These copies 
Maly have much merit, and do great 
fw Montuty Mac.—No. 64. 
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credit to the young men, whose future 
interests are thus so wantonly and un- 
warrantably hazarded, by bringing their 
names before the public to support a 
system of empiricivin, cabal, and error. 
Of the remaining two drawings we are 
also as modestly informed, in the catea- 
logue, that “ These drawings of the 
Fates and of Ceres and Proserpine, are 
very beautiful; they were executed in pul- 
licatthe British Museum, and belong to 
W. Hamilton, esq. of the Foreign Office. ' 
We notice these facts to show, that as 
the usual end of all exhibitions is, in 
the first instance, the effect of publicity, 
these drawings had obtained that end 
most fully before this shameless farce 
was attempted. Indeed we are gravely 
told by advertisement, that they were 
universally admired before their present 
exhibition. We have now to add, that 
one shilling was fixed as the price of 
admission, and sixpence for a catalogue 
of those eight drawings. But of the 
receipts we cannot presume tu say much, 
as there were only two visitors (the 


writer of this and his friend) in the ex- 


hibition room during our stay! 

The Royal Academicians, the noble- 
men and gentlemen of the British Insti- 
tution, and the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, have been accustomed 
to submit the origina! works of the Bri- 
tish artists, with a si/ent and respectful 
deference to public opinion, merely by 
marking the number of each picture, 
its subject, and the name of the painter, 
in the printed catalogue. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Opie, and the 
early and present academicians, and as- 
sociated artists; the Marquis of Stafford, 
Lord Grosvenor, and all the other noble 
directors of the institution, no doubt 
adopted this mode, from a consideration 
that it would be an insult to the com- 


‘munity to anticipate their judgment ; 


and, as it were, arrogantly to forbid 
their deciding on the merits or demerits 
of the works of art submitted to their 
inspection. Even the managers of 
the theatres, who possess, by right of 
custom, from time immemorial, the pri- 
vilege of puffing, do not announce their 
new pieces by a decision on their merits. 
They often puff a bad play or an indif- 
ferent actor after the first night, but 
they do not begin to inflate the lungs 
of the organ until ‘after the public have 
had an opportunity of forming an opi- 
nion. The fallen state of the drama 
has been, in a great degree, produced 
by this odious abuse of the press. Men 
go to the theatres, deceived by having 
Vow. XI. 2T 
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read pompous praises bestowed upon 
bad plays and bad actors; and they either 
applaud under false impressions, or they 
are afraid to condemn what has been 
paragrapbed upon them as first-rate ex- 
cellence. These facts are notorious; 
and we condemn this innovation in the 
manager's catalogue of these eight draw- 
ings, as being equally an insult to the 
public and an injury to the arts. The 
practice of thinking and judging for our- 
selves is the surest mode of acquiring a 
just taste and a power of correctly es- 
timating the beauties of painting and 
sculpture. The great benefit of annually 
exhibiting the works of the British art- 
ists is two-fold, that of obtaining for the 
artists the advantage of a free and un- 
biassed expression of public opinion, 
and of advancing the public taste, by 
affording the visitors an opportunity of 
judging for themselves. ut the re- 
ceiver of the profits has thought proper 
to depart from this sound rule of prac- 
tice; and, as a master who extols the 
works of his scholars is said to become 
his own trumpeter, so he undertook to 
perform that office for himself by de- 
ciding on the merits of those eight draw- 
ings, in a printed catalogue of eighteen 
pages, without waiting for the judg- 
ment of that portion of the public, to 
whom he professed to submit the per- 
formances of his alleged pupils. 

We have now to notice another per- 
nicious quackery in this business. Sir 
Joshua * same and all other sound 
authorities, are of opinion, that the 
habit of copying is injurious to inven- 
tion, The art of making copies is a 
power of the eye and hand, independent 
of mind or genius a purblind practice, 
which may be attained by men of ordi- 
nary faculties. Amidst the heap of ab- 
surdity, impertinence, and false princi- 

les, which is to be found in the cata- 
ogue, the writer himself, contemptu- 
ously, but justly, mentions—ali copiers 
who can do nothing but copy, (p. 12). 
A person, without the acquisition of a 
single original idea, may copy for half a 
century, and, like one,who is transcribing 
the characters of an unknown language, 
may produce a fac simile without com- 
prehending its meaning. On the con- 
trary, as soon as a student can handle 
his chalk with tolerable facility, 

ught to begin drawing from the antique 

nd nature; from which every. line of his 
chalk or pencil is an acquisition of s¢i- 
ence. He is obliged at each touch 
invent, if we may use the term, a lan- 
guage to express on his paper or can- 
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vas, what he sees before him. We n 
confidently assert that every great artig, 
who possessed invention, began to exey. 
cise itearly. Raffaelle began to prin 
historical pictures for churches before ly 
was eighteen. We have no copies by 
that divine master, although we hay 
abundance of copies by the third apj 
fourth rate Italian painters. The mep. 
bers of the Royal Academy, and the no. 
blemen and gentlemen of the British |p. 
stitution, aware that works of origing) 
invention and execution,alone,are worthy 
of public notice, entitled to public a. 
probation, and calculated to advance the 
highest interests of painting and sculp. 
ture, have justly excluded copies from 
their prizes and public exhibitions. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds justly observes, 
“‘ ] consider general copying as a delu- 
sive kind of industry ; the student satis 
fies himself with the appearance of doing 
something; he falls into the dangerous 
habit of imitating without selecting, aud 
of labouring without any determinate 
object; as it requires no effort of tie 
mind, he sleeps over his work; and 
those powers of invention and compoi- 
tion which ought particularly to be 
called out and put in action, lie torpid, 
and lose their energy for want of exer- 
cise.”—*‘* How incapable those are of 
producing any thing of their own, who 
have spent much of their time in making 
finished copies, is well known to all who 
are conversant with our art.” —(32, v.i.) 
The late president, elsewhere, says, 
“ the mere mechanical labour of copying, 
may be employed, to evade and shuffle off 
real labour, the real labour of thinking. 
(78, v. ii.) “ The great use in copying, 
if it be at all useful, should seem to bein 
learning to colour ; yet even colouring 
will never be perfectly attained by ser- 
vilely copying the model before you. 
(v.i.33.) We feel it our duty, therefore, 
to expose this attempt, to give a false 
consequence to copies, and copyists, 1 
mis-direct students, injure the British 
school, and impose upon the public 
false estimate of the means for the end. 

The propriety of copying to a certall 
extent, to obtain a practical facility 
drawing with the chalks, is a first pri 
ere in all schools; and the good effect- 

by the British Institution, in bring 
ing the cartoons for this purpose under 
the constant contemplation of the st 
dents is incalculable. The. private vie" 
of these drawings, to mark the improv 
ment of the students is, also, a sput 
emulation. But all these preparators 
means of advancement require to be do! 
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"appreciated and limited to their proper 


A custom of publicly exhibit- 
ing copies, which can only be of value as 
they lead to develop the powers of the 
aind in original invention, must be one 
of those fatal errors, which, by substi- 
tating the means for the end, and ena- 
men of no genius to obtain public 

jon, at a cheap rate, must be 
nt with the worst consequences 
to the fiue arts. fe ait ates 
The eight drawings in this exhibition 
atalogue, are by William Bewick and 
Thomas and Charles Landseer, who, 
without any explanation or reserve, are 
therein termed by the manager, his 
how truly in the full sense of the 
word, the following statement of facts 
will show. Charles Landseer was ad- 
mitted as a probationer in the Royal 
, Jan. 10, 1816, and received as 
astudent Aug. 9,in the same year. W. 
Bewick was admitted Jan. 7, 1817, and 
became a student on the 26th of March 
following. The Landseers are a family 
of talents. Thomas, a young artist of 
hopes, was not a pupil of the 
Academy ; but a third brother, Edwin, 
the celebrated animal painter, was ad- 
mitted a probationer Jan. 10, 1816, and 
received as a student Aug. 9, in the 
same year. 
Anarrow, monopolizing spirit is, also, 
visiblé in this novel species of show. 
Only the eight drawings by three of the 
manager’s present pupils are noticed in 
the tatalogue, and their names only are 
inserted in it, although there were several 
excellent original drawings of the ex- 
tremtities of the human figure and ana- 
tomical studies, by Messrs. Webb, Chat- 
and (we believe) Hervey, exhibited 
room. So that, although the 
er deemed these original drawings 
thy of being exhibited, and that his 
bition de a benefit from their 
img on public view, he excluded the 
ings and the names of these stu- 
their due right and place in 
8. There can exist no just 
‘ounc ever, why the names and 
Tawings of these three students are 
sus exeluded from all record and notice 
ue printed catalogue, while the eight 
“awings of the other three occupy the 
mele of a sixpenny tract of cighteen 
ts. “If the detailed description was 
uctive of a benefit to the public, or 
















ie threé students, whose eight draw- 
were 80 eof noticed, why was 

Cue share of benefit withheld from 
tudents, whose drawings are 
ted, and why were the public 

































deprived of the benefit in this instance ? 
The arbitrary caprice, which is so _pal- 
pable in this partial and inconsistent 
conduct, must, if permitted to obtain a 
wider influence, prove highly injurious 
to the best interests of the British school. 
It is in vain to expect a good where prin- 
ciple is made to give way to the will and 
temporary passions of an individual. 
This artist's great outcry against the 
academy began because the committee 
did not hang one of his pictures in the 
great room at Somerset House, in 1809 ; 
and yet, with all the wonderful good to 
be produced by this exhibition of draw- 
ings, we did not see the drawings of 
CHRISTMAS, one of his most advanced 
supposed pupils, hung up with the rest. 
A difference is stated, and a complaint of 
something like harshness and an unjus- 
tifiable stretch of authority, is abroad. 
Did a personal feeling, on either side, 
exclude or cause the absence of Christ- 
mas's drawings? There is no proof that 
they were excluded through resentment 
or narrow policy, or withheld by the 
student through considerations of pru- 
dence. But we may ask, was a fair and 
equal opportunity given to Mr. Christ- 
mas, by requesting him in January or 
February last to send in his drawings, or 
when this catalogue and exhibition were 
planned? This question does not relate 
to the request made to him many months, 
and nearly a year before, to part with, 
or sell his drawings. The charge of 
this manager, in 1809, against the royal 
academicians, did not amount to an exe 
clusion of his painting from the exhibi 
tion at Somerset House, but to their 
having hung it up in the anti-chamber, 
instead of the Great Room. He, who 
made this so heavy a crime against him- 
self, ought to stand clear of every thing 
like an exclusive spirit im his exhibition. 
Sometimes the railer against oppression 
is, himself, where he has power, the 
greatest despot, and can brook no grow- 
ing rival near the throne. We cannot 
but remark, that it is with the most ad- 
vanced of the supposed pupils, the ma- 
nager has differed and separated. Christ- 
mas is the only one of them who has 
painted an historical picture; and 
while the receiver of the profits was af- 
fecting to bring forward Bewick and the 
Landseers’ drawings (all copies but two) 
at his exhibition in St. James’s street, 
he had the modesty and consistency to 
address an unprecedented letter to the 
Directors of the British Institution, in- 
térfering his opinions between them and 
Mr. Chrisfmas’s ORIGINAL HISTORI- 
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CAL picture of Jeremiah prophesying to 
Baruch, then exhibiting in the British 
Gallery! Who can hear this most extraor- 
dinary proceeding without entertaining 
a conviction that the vigilant eye of pub- 
lic impartiality, a constant. investigation 
and watchfulness, are necessary to guard 
against misrepresentation, encroach- 
ment, and the. growth of a pernicious 
system. W.C, 


NUG& LITERARIZ, 
No. V. 
POPE. 

IN the course of his translation of 
Homer, Pope has, in a great variety of 
instances, and sometimes not unhappily, 
availed himself of the opportunity of in- 
terweaving with his version, applicable 

assages from our best poets: perhaps 
in rendering the following line, Milton 
was his model— 
Hi aol; arrodiucio eye wrod GrevKedavolo. 
liad, B. 10. 1. &. 
Or bids the brazen throat of war to roll. 
Pope. 

But what he may have here gained in 
strength he has lost in accuracy : Homer 
says nothing about brazen. Milton has 
a line which appears to have tempted 
him to use this epithet— 


The brazen throat of war had ceased to 
roar. P.L. B. XI. I. 713. 


In his translation of the following 





sorted to the same noble source for a 
improvement on his original ; — 
Q¢ spab” gi Maga wavreg anny syevovrs ciwTn, 
Knrndum o'sryovre xara psyage oKoEyTa. 
Odys. B. 13.1. 2. 
Ile ceased ; but left so pleasing on their ear 
Eis va that list’ning still they seemed to 
ear. 
A pause of silence hush'd the shady rooms. 
Pope. 
The angel ended: and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice, that he awhile, 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fixed 
tohear. Milton, P. L. B. 8. 1. 1. 


It is singular enough that Pope who 
has expressed his admiration of the com- 
pound epithets which so frequently oc- 
cur in Homer, should so entirely have 

ed them in his own composi- 
tions. He very aptly and elegantly ob- 
serves, in the preface to his Iliad, that 
“* as a metaphor is a short simile, so one 
of these epithets is a short description.” 
They are indeed, what Aristotle has so 
poy wr: Ange emphatically denominat- 
ed them living words. In the new mo- 


deling the language of verse by P 
and his adherents, they have piven it an 
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artificial gloss, a, seductive and meretr}. 
cious ornament, of which its primary 
purity had no need. Gray, in a |ette, 
to his friend West, very pertinently re. 
marks, that “ the language of-the; 2 is 
never the language of poetry,” and wha 
can be amore convincing proof of the 
truth of this affirmation tian the lap. 
guage of Shakespear, which is certainly 
his greatest excellence, most of his epi. 
thets being in themselves pictures. 


SUSCEPTIBILITY THE SOURCE OF orp 
JOYS AS WELL AS OUR SORROWs, 
Persons ‘of refined understanding, 
though they have many griefs to contend 
with—griefs which appear more severe 
in proportion to the elevation of thei 
souls—yet are they susceptible of many 
joys entirely distinct from, and superior 
to those which fall to the lot of common 
mortals. ‘T'o such the s urs of life may 
be said less to offend their tastes than 
the swce/s delight it. 
When sorrow wounds the feeling heart, 
It seems as tho’ its keenest dart 
Inflicted there the pain ; 
But let us not enquire the cause— 
‘Nor Him who gave all nature laws 
Presumptuously arraign ;— 
For, by the self same rule, the soul, 
Most open to its dark controul, 
No tame, trite medium knows ; 
But when the sun of pleasure beams, 
Like a vast shield takes al] its gleains, 
Til) itas brightly glows! 


passage, also, Pope appears to have Me THE UNGENEROUS STYLE OF CRIII- 


CISM WHICH PREVAILS AT TUE PRE- 
SENT DAY. 
It is a prevailing custom with certain 
critics of the day, in order to conciliate 
poparanty to expose genius to tlie ma- 
ignant grin of envious folly, and by low 
‘and vulgar parody, to endeavour to throw 
contempt upon productions which they 
might strive in vain to emulate. it was 
once the custom to judge of poetry and 
the drama by rules drawn from nature; 
they are now not judged, but condemr- 
ed in epigrams manufactured by art, and 
impromptus over which weeks have been 
expended; and the poet and actor are 
treated like a couple of whetstones, 00 
which the periodical critic sharpens the 
edge of his wit. The ungenerous style 
of criticism here alluded to is now be 
coming so much the rage, that country 
gentlemen, and persons of confined U0 
derstandings, are at aloss to know whet 
the strictures are intended to be taket 
seriously, and when they are meant #& 
jokes. That a very slender portion “ 
talent will enable a man to establish * 
firm of his own, and review upon th 
principle, is sufficiently evident, and t8 
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circumstance may probably be 
the prevalence of a custom, 
which has of late gained so much ground 


in the literary world. 
ust serve his time to every trade, 
SE are, critics all are ready made. 
Take hackneyed jokes from Miller got by 
rote 
With just enough of learning to mis-quote ; 
A mind, well skill'd to find or forge a fault, 
A tarn for punning-- call it attic salt ; 
Fear not tolie “twill seem a lucky hit, 
Shrink not from blasphemy, ’twill pass for 
wit ; 
Care not for ‘feeling, pass your proper jest , 
And stand a critic, hated, yet caress’d. 

The Edinburgh Reviewers were the 
harbingers of this kind of warfare, and 
theirridicule of the first efforts of Lord 
Brron’s muse gave rise to the animated 
satire from which the foreguing verses 
were extracted, 

Many of the noblest passages in the 
poetry of the day are often undermined 
by the critic’s contriving to raise vulgar 
and ridiculous notions in the mind of the 
reader ; and though his words in reca- 
pitulating the subject may express the 
same idea, it is with this simple differ- 
ence, that what in one excites feelings of 
sympathy and respect, will, on the other 

produce no sentiment but con- 
tempt. To simplify what is here meant, 
melancholy may be wittily denominated 
the “ sulks ;” resentment, metamorphos- 
ed into “pet;” a steed, a “nag;” a 
feast, a “junketing ;’ and sorrow and 
ion, “ whining and blubbering.”— 
Such critics have, somewhere, been com- 
pared to a brow-beating pleader in a 
court of law, who, after he has indulged 
umself in agreeable irony on the profes- 
i, manner of life, look, dress, and 
even name of the witness he is examin- 
iig—and when he has raised a contemp- 
tuous opinion of him in the minds of the 
court and jurv— proceeds to draw an- 
‘wers from him capable of a—ludicrous 
urn, and carves and garbles these so as 
loeffect his purpose. 

__, PLAGIARISM OF COWPER. 
tis very remarkable, that Cowper, 
uroughout the whole of his letters, 
ould have neglected to mention Young 
ince the ‘Task, and several of his seri- 

es, afford a strong presumption 
ng read attentively and ad- 
* Night. Thoughts.” Many 
suences are to be met in the 

His of these two poets, some of 
__-t fave the appearance of being acci- 

“whist others bear the stamp of 
“ed imitation. The resemblance in 

















the passage now quoted is too strong to 
have been the mere effect of chance :— 
Comparison. 

The lapse of time and rivers are the same : 

Both speed their journey with a restless 
stream : 

The silent pace with which they steal away, 

No wealth can bribe, no prayer persuade to 
stay ; 

Alike aoe, 3: both when past, 

And a wide ocean swallows both at last. 

Cowper. 

Life glides away, Lorenzo, like a brook, 

For ever changing, unperceived the change ; 

In the same brook none ever bathed him 
twice : 

To the same life none ever twice awoke. 

We call the brook the same, the same we 
think 

Our life, but much more rapid in its flow ; 

Nor mark the much irreyocably lapsed 

And mingled, Young. 

EPITAPHS. 

Nothing is more barbarous than those 
mixtures of verse and prose, of Latin 
and English, of narration and common- 
place morality, which appear in our 
churches and church-yards. A Gothic 
arch, supported by Corinthian pillars, or 
a statue with painted cheeks, and a hat 
and wig, could not be more absurd. 1 
never heard of a Greek inscription at 
Rome, or a Latin one at Athens. La- 
tin is, perhaps, more durable than Eng- 
lish, and may therefore be used in those 
inscriptions which we place on the foun- 
dation stones of bridges, &c. for these 
it is presumed will not be read till a 
thousand years hence, when all our mo- 
dern languages will probably be unin- 
telligble. But I cannot but think that 
English epitaphial inscriptions, exposed 
to wind and weather, will be understood 
quite as long as they can be read. As 
to the species of composition best adapt- 
ed for the purpose, Boileau says, that 
epitaphs “ doivent etre simples, courtes 
et familiéres.” One of the most simple 
and pleasing specimens I have ever met 
with is the following, copied from a 
tomb-stone in the church-yard of Run- 
corn, in Cheshire :— 

This stone was erected by EZneas Morrison, the 
husband of Janet Morrison, to designate the spot 
where her remains are deposited; that her infant 
children, when they shall have attained a more 
mature age, may approach it with reverential awe, 
and pledge their vows to Heaven to respect her 
memory by imitating her virtues. 

There is a beautiful thought, coarsely 
and ungrammatically expressed upon a 
stone in Edgbaston church-yard, over 
the remains of an idiot girl; which has 
been thus versified :— 

If the innocent are favorites of Heaven,— 
And God but little asks where little’s given,— 
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My Great Creator hath for me in store 
Eternal joys! what wise man can have 
more ? 

On a tablet in the garden of New- 
stead Abbey, the ancestral residence of 
the Byron family, are the well-known 
«« Lines to the memory of a Newfound- 
land Dog,” preeeded by this singular in- 
scription :— 

Near this spot 
Are deposited the remains of one, 
Who possessed beauty without vanity, 
Strenguh without insolence, 
Courage without ferocity, 
And all the virtues of man without his vices :— 
This praise, which would be unmeaning flattery, 
: Ifinscribed over human ashes, 
Is but a just tribute to che memory of 
Boatswain, a DCG, 

Who was born in Newfoundland, May, 1808, 
And died in Newstead, Nov. 18, 1313. 
JOHNSON'S PRAYERS 
Undoubtedly possess much merit; but 
the best passages are taken from the 
** Book of Common Prayer,” which is 
an inexhaustible fund. There is, how- 
ever, in publishing one’s own devotion 
and alms, something so very like “ pray- 
ing upon the house-top,” that I can 
scarcely believe Johnson would have 
consented to it, till the want of health 
had somewhat impaired his faculties.— 
Many of the memoranda cannot be read 
without pain and pity; others are of a 
different character. ‘To set down in a 
devotional diary—*‘ N.B. I dined to-day 
upon a herring and potatoes,” is a most 

extraordinary incongruity. 
ILLUSTRATION OF AN ARABIAN PRO- 
VERB. 

The Arabians have a proverb—‘“ How 
cheap the camel would be if that cursed 
thing did not hany on its neck,” which is 
said to have originated in the following 
circumstance:—An Arab, who had a 
vicious camel, swore, in a passion, that 
he would sell it for a dirhem, or his wife 
should ever be barren. He soon repent- 
ed of his vow, yet to keep to the letter 
of it, he thought of this curious method 
of breaking it in spirit. He hung a cat 
round the camél's neck, and then had it 
cried, ‘* The camel for a dirhem, the cat 
for 400, but both must be bought toge- 
ther,” ngers cathinnal: 
Hew cheap the camel would be if that 
cursed thing were not hung round its 
neck. And this speech is since become a 

verb, which is applied to things seem- 
ingly cheap, but which can only be ac- 
quired through great sacrifices. 


MARLOW AND SHAKESPEAR. 


Shakespear's Juliet says— 
At lovers’ perjuri 
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So Marlow, in his translation of Oyiq, 
Art of Love— 


For Jove himself sits in the azure skies 
And laughs below at lovers’ perjuries, 


In an old play, the title of which 1 
have forgotten, f remember to have met 
with a beautiful antithesis to these pas. 
sages :— 

When lovers swear true faith, the listening 
angels 

Stand on the golden battlements of Heaven 

And waft their vows to the eternal THRONE. 


HAMLET. 
The character of Hamlet, though per. 
fectly natural, is so very uncommon, 


_ that few, even of our critics, can enter 


into it. Sorrow, indignation, revenge, 
and the consciousness of his own irreso- 
lution tear his heart—the peculiarity of 
his circumstances often obliges him to 
counterfeit insanity, and the storms of 
passion within him, often drive him to 
the verge of real madness : this produces 
a situation so interesting, and a conduct 
so complicated, as none but Shakspeare 
could have the courage to describe, and 
few will ever be able to exhibit superior 
to Young, whose correct conception of 
this character may be looked upon as a 
master-piece in the present world of 
acting. 
SINGULAR LITERARY MISTAKE. 

In the History of France, by the Be- 
nedictines, there is a passage, in which 
they say that “ they are ignorant where 
Gesner found that William the Con- 
queror wrote a treatise concerning thé 
day of the last judgment.” It is evident 
that this must have been a blunder aris- 
ing from the title ef the Doomsday 
Book; and must have originated from 
a careless inspection of Bale, whose 
catalogue of the works of William (if 
they may be so termed) commences 
with the words “ diem judicii, lib. i.’ 
which are, however, connected with 
the preceding sentence, so as sufficiently 
to explain their meaning to any reader 
who takes the trouble of perusing the 
whole. 

GRAY. 

The extensive erudition of Gray, the 
various and distant sources from which 
he derived his allusions, and the felicity 
or dexterity with which he melted them 
down into a mingled and scarcely dis 
tinguishable mass with his own concep 
tions, entitle his poetry, perhaps above 
that of every other modern, to a 747” 
edition. 
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“ » of Gray, and a sentence in 
pishop Hall’s Contemplations : 


a gem, of purest ray serene, 
Fall maprk- unfathomed caves of ocean 
bear ; 
Fall many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
Gray. 


There is many a rich stone Jaid up in the 
howells of the earth, many a faire pearle in 
the bosom of the sea, that never was seene, 
nor ever shall be. 

Bishop Hall’s Contemplations, B. vi. f. 872. 


The following, referred to the same 
lines of Gray, bear more decisive marks 
of imitation :— 

How gay they smile! such blessings nature 


pours, : 
O'erstocked mankind enjoy but half her 


stores, 
In distant wilds, by human eyes unseen, 
She rears her flowers and spreads her vel- 
vet green ; 
Pure gurgling rills the lonely desert trace 
And waste their sweetness on the savage 
race. Young, Sat. v. 


THOMSON’S CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 


The mock solemnity and antiquated 
air of the «« Castle of Indolence” render 
itone of the happiest applications of the 
Spenserian stanza. Its principal attrac- 
tion, excepting the poetical splendour of 
thought with which it abounds, is that 

s affectation of gravity and 
quaintness, which the author has so well 
succeeded in imitating from his great 

; in whose style the grotesque 

the sedate, the lofty and the mean, 
humourous and the sad, are so har- 
noniously blended, that whether it is 
the nature of the verse itself, or a con- 
of the prejudices connected 
withit, but certain it is, that nothing 
bubthe wild and remote, the allegorical 
and the romantic, appear in it with be- 
ung effect. The “Castle of Indo- 
lence” hasmever been so popular as his 
“Seasons,” doubtless on account of its 








+ but, as a poetical composition, 
t'i8 as much superior to the other 
peems of Thomson, as “the School- 
tustress” of Shenstone is to the rest of 


his meagre and uninteresting perform- 








INCIDENCES BETWEEN COLLINS AND 
_. , OTHER WRITERS. 
Sf Bak his hand its skill to try 
chords bewildered laid, 

_ » he knew not why, 
“2 at the noise himself had made. 
Tos: Collins. 


ft 


Next him went Fear, all armed from top 
to toe, 
Yet thought himself not safe enough 
thereby ; 
But feared each shadow moving to and froe, 


And his owne arms when glittering he did 
sp 


Or clashing heard, he fast away did fly. 
Spenser. 


Beloved! till life can charm no more, 
And Piry’s self be dead. Collins. 


And her eternal fame be read 
When all but very VirTUE’s dead. 
Lovelace. 


The redbreast oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
With hoary moss and gathered flowers 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 
Collins. 
Covering with moss the dead’s unclosed eye, 
The litle redbreast teacheth charity. 
Drayton. 
ANTICIPATION. 

The anticipation of happiness to come 
often affords more pleasure than the 
absolute possession of it, and is at all 
times the. most certain enjoyment; as 
we hope in idea what we are not always 
doomed to experience in reality. The 
spring is therefore a pleasanter season 
than the summer: the first whets the 
appetite by promises, the latter dulls it 
by performance. 

RELIGION. 

It is surely impossible to understand 
the doctrines of our religion and not 
wish, at least, that they may be true; 
for they exhibit the most exhilarating 
views of God and his providence ; they 
recommend the purest and most perfect 
morality; and they breathe nothing 
throughout but benevolence, equity, and 
peace; one may venture to affirm, that 
no man ever wished the Gospel true, 
who did not find it so. 

HOPE 


~Predominates in youth, who are always 


less willing to indulge in unpleasing 
thoughts, than to contemplate their pro- 
bable share of unhappiness in the pe- 
riod before them. ‘The world to them 
appears enameled, like a distant pro- 
spect, whose beauties are so heightened 
by the reflection of a setting sun, that 
its inequalities are only to be discovered 
upon a much nearer inspection. 


NOVEL PUNISHMENT. 


The Emperor Claudius was so fond 
of backgammon, that Seneea says his 
punishment in hell will be to play con- 
tinually with a bottomless dice box— 
Ludere pertuso fretillo et fugientes tes- 
seras semper querere. 
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DR. JOHNSON. 
In allusion to a passage in Johnson's 
Dictionary, which states that H seldom, 


erhaps never, begins any but the first. 


syllable, Wilkes observed that the Doctor 
must be a man of quick apprefension and 
of a most compre/ensive genius. 





ON THE DECAY OF TIMBER, THE DE- 
STRUCTIVE EFFECTS OF FPLOAYING 
TIMBER IN THE DOCKS, AND ON THE 
DRY ROT. 

MR. EDITOR, 

THE rapid decay of timber, particu- 
larly in structures that have been erected 
within the last century, has excited much 
attention. Various remedies have been 
proposed to stop the progress of a grow- 
ing evil—an evil, which scarcely a house- 
holder in this metropolis can say he is 
perfectly secure against; and yet little 
has been effected either in preventing or 
removing it. 

It appears the best and most rational 
method of proceeding, to inquire what 
is the cause, and the nature of this pecu- 
liar species of decay, commonly called the 
dry rot, and in what respects it differs 
from all other kinds of decay to which 
timber is subject. 

It has, by some persons, been supposed 
to be a new disease, (if a disease it may 


be called) and that it was wholly un- 
known to our ancestors; but surely they 
must be much mistaken in this supposi- 
tion; because timber, under the same 
circumstances, will always undergo the 


same changes. If it did not, there 
would be no advantage gained by che- 
mical research. But the supposition is 
too erroneous to require a serious refu- 
tation ; all that can be said is, that tim- 
ber was not so frequently placed under 
the peculiar circumsiances necessary to 
produce the dry rot, and therefore, be- 
ing much seldomer wet with, it had been 
confounded with the natural decay of 
timber. 

It is, no doubt, a subject that is diffi- 
cult to investigate ; indeed every species 
of decomposition is the same, whether it 
be vegetable or animal. But where che- 
mists have failed in giving a complete de- 
velopement of the process of nature 
from the compound nature of the bodies 
concerned in it, they still have been so 
far successful that they have discovered 
the most striking peculiarities of their 
processes, and the particular ingredients 
and circumstances that are absolutely 
necessary to produce the phenomena.— 
Such discoveries are a cousiderable ac- 
cession to science, because they bring 
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the object of inquiry within narrowe, 
limits, and consequently render jt mop, 
easy for others to pursue the subject 
and, if a preventive be sought, it is much 
less difficult to ascertain what will ap. 
swer the purpose. 

The decomposition or decay of timbe, 
appears to originate froin 
causes, the operation of each being 4. 
tended by phenomena peculiar to the 
species of decay. Like all other kinds gj 
natural decomposition, it is a change 
produced by chemical affinity, whieh 
differs from the operations of the labo. 
ratory only in the time that is necessary 
to complete the change. A. description 
of the changes produced in timber by ex. 
posing it in different ways to the action 
of water, alternate dryness and moisture, 
&c. &c. that is, a history of the progress 
of decomposition is much wanted; and 
could it be accurately detailed, it would 
certainly contribute materially to clear 
the subject of the mystery that now is 
apparently so difficult to remove. 

Itis certain that no compound of s0 
complicated a nature as timber will re- 
main perfectly the same in any state, 
whether wet or dry; for we find that 
when timber is kept perfectly dry it be- 
comes brittle, and however long it may 
endure in a state of rest, it becomes un- 
fit for other purposes. 

Also when timber has been long ex- 
posed to the action of water, a certain 
portion of its soluble principles appears 
to be removed—as when it is dried, to 
use a workman’s expression, “ its nature 
is gone,” and however durable it might 
be remaining immersed in water, when 
dried it is unfit for any purpose wher 
strength or elasticity is required. 

But when timber is exposed alter- 
nately to dryness and moisture, its decay 
is very much accelerated, and the prit- 
ciples which are not removed by solution 
and evaporation, are gradually converted 
into vegetable mould. ‘That part of 2 
frost which is near the surface of the 
ground may be cited as an example «! 
this species of decay, and it is generally 
called the wet rot. It is easy to co” 
ceive that when the wood is in a molt 
state the water will dissolve its soluble 
parts, and that the gaseous portions ol 
it will be removed by evaporation during 
its change to a dry state. 

And it is more than probable that the 
alternate action of heat and moisture 
favours the solution, and renders tho 
parts soluble which resist the contimu® 
action of water alone. It also nay 
remarked, that timber which has bee" 
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immersed in water, and in some 


it must have lain in that situation 
many centuries, the temperature of 


er has seldom exceeded 56 de- 
. et Fahrenheit, and at so low a 
rature, there are few of the consti- 
went parts of timber soluble. == 

Among the various and ingenious im- 
vements of modern times, it is much 
tobe regretted that immediate conveni- 
ence is much more studied than perma- 
nent benefit. Were a person, to whom 
the convenience of bonding logs of timber 
in the docks was not known, to be shewn 
those immense repositories of foreign 
timber, what other notion could he form 
of them, than that they were intended to 
impregnate timber with the seeds of de- 
ay? He might even conclude, that it 
wasascheme of the timber-merchants to 
nerate the destructive fungus which 
in the dry-rot for the benefit of 
trade; so well does the ~ immersion of 
the logs appear adapted for that purpose.* 
If a DP irigtics be suffered to be con- 
tinued, it will be in vain to seek for re- 
medies for the decay of timber. It might 
insome degree be remedied by complete 
immersion to a considerable depth in the 
water; and it would be well if merchants 
would adopt this method of themselves ; 
if not, the attention of government 
should be called to the subject, as it is 

certainly not one of minor importance. 
Wood that is exposed, in a tempera- 
ture between 40 and 70 degrees of Fah- 
renheit, to a continued dew-like mois- 
ture,s00n begins to decompose ; and its 
constituents, instead. of being evaporat- 
ed or removed by solution, enter into 
uew combinations. A new substance is 
formed between’ the remaining fibres, 
which is of a spongy consistency, and has 
the appearance of the coat of a mush- 
m. Naturalists class it among the 
ia class of plants ; those formed 
decomposition of different woods, 
















dly differ in chemical compo- 
in, During the formation of this 
W substance, the woody fibres contract 
mptudinally, and present many deep 
sas across the fibres, similar to a 
te of wood scorched by the fire.— 


wan timber has laid a considerable 
the docks, the fungi appear a little 










above the water line ; it would be desirable 
iain the species, as it is not impro- 

it is identical with that observed 

1. aty-tot of the same kind of timber.— 
aturalist might easily procure s 
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This species of decomposition is called 
the dry-rot. 

When all other circumstances are fa- 
vourable, the dry-rot appears to go on 
most rapidly in situations where there is 
a considerable degree of warmth; hence 
it is often found in kitchens. The range of 
temperature within which it takes place 
has not been determined; but from a 
knowledge of the situations where it oc- 
curs, I have stated it to be between 40 and 
70 degrees. A certain degree of moisture 
is absolutely necessary to produce it; 
and when the moisture is confined so 
that the heat does not evaporate, the 
change may take place at a much higher 
temperature. 

There is a close resemblance between 
the state necessary to produce the dry- 
rot and that which produces fermenta- 
tion or putrefaction; moisture is essential 
to each of these kinds of decomposition ; 
they require nearly the same range of 
temperature, and as a ferment produces 
fermentation, so may both putrefaction 
and the dry-rot be propagated. I might 
advance a step further, and compare it 
to vegetation, which, as far as chemistry 
is concerned, is only a product of decom- 
posing materials, and requires the pre- 
sence of moisture, and the same range 
of temperature. 

As the presence of moisture is essen- 
tial to the production of the dry-rot, the 
most simple and obvious remedy is the 
removal of this cause. Vessels employed 
in carrying cargoes that absorb mois- 
ture, are seldom if ever affected with 
the dry-rot. On the other hand, brick- 
work readily absorbs an immense quanti- 
ty of water, which is communicated to 
the wood-work near it. In the superior 
parts of houses, this may in a great mea- 
sure be prevented by stuccuing the walls 
with a cement that does not permit wa- 
ter to pass through it. The Roman ce- 
ment is of this kind. But in the lower 
parts of houses, the bricks draw the 
moisture from the ground, and must 
supply an almost perpetual vapour,drawn 
out by the warmth of the rooms into the 
space between the wood-work and the 
walls. This vapour is prevented from 
evaporating through the wood by seve- 
ral coats of paint, which of course facili- 
tate the decay of the wood by retaining 
the moisture in its pores. It would be 
much more judicious to paint the part 
of the wood next the wall, and to leave 
the side next the room without paint 
than to follow the present practice. 

When it is impossible to prevent the 
presence of moisture, every precaution 
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should be adopted to prevent it remain- 
ing in contact with the wood. A free cir- 
culation of dry air should be encouraged, 
and free evaporation from the wood per- 
mitted. In addition to these precautions, 
charcoal, smith’s ashes, and other sub- 
stances which retard, if not check, the 
growth of fungi, should be used. Per- 
haps sulphur would be found of use in 
stopping the progress of a rot which had 
commenced. 

Nothing has a greater tendency to 

roduce dry-rot than the present rapid 
method of building ; and yet it is utterly 
impossible to persuade a person that has 
determined to erect a house of the ill 
consequences that arise from it; indeed 
so impatient are most people to enjoy a 
new house, that scarcely any risk would 
induce them to defer it for even a single 
season. Yet one season would do much 
towards evaporating the moisture from 
the new walls. The walls, however, 
ought to be perfectly dry before either 
the inside be finished, or the outside 
stuccoed. 

Houses rapidly built, must almost al- 
ways be constructed of unseasoned tim- 
ber, and the natural moisture is prevent- 
ed from escaping by enclosing it with 
plaster and paint. ‘The house thus put 
together, I had almost said for the ex- 
press purpose of generating the dry-rot, 
is soon after inhabited; and then, as if 
it were to complete the preparations for 
destruction, it is heated to that tempe- 
rature which is most favourable to the 
"bialpha of the fungi. Unseasoned tim- 

r must be much more subject to the 
dry-rot than ‘that which is seasoned, 
when placed in like situations; but no 
care in seasoning will prevent it when 
the timber is exposed to warmth and 
moisture. Some kinds of timber are 
more subject to dry-rot than others ; 
and, as has been justly observed by a 
writer in the Quarterly Review, in trees 
of the same kind, the most sappy and ra- 
pidly promulgated trees are most subject 
to it. Trees from the close forests of 
Germany and America, being much more 
subject to dry-rot than trees grown in 
open and exposed situations. 

have now briefly considered the causes 
and most obvious means of preventing the 
dry-rot. The subject is of importance, 
and well worthy of the attention of che- 
mists. It is only those who have paid 
particular attention to vegetable che- 
mistry that can expect to investigate the 

henomena with success; and the ana- 
rsis of vegetable bodies is confessedly 
ifficult part of the science; but when 
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we consider the splendid discoveries 
have marked the path of chemical jp 
ries, it is scarcely possible to say What 
cannot be accomplished by industry anj 
talent. T. TRepgorp, 


that 
qui- 





ON THE CHARACTER AND POETRY op 
LORD BYRON. 
MR. EDITOR, 

I have been much gratified with many 
of the literary articles in some of the yp. 
cent numbers of your publication, fo, 
the first time put into my hands. They 
breathe a purer style, and a more poet. 
cal taste, than are apparent, according to 
my belief, in its sister journals of the 
day; the matter is more instinct with 
spirit, and with the glow which genius 
spreads over allittouches. But | know 
not if I have been more pleased with any 
papers than those which have advocated 
the character and poetry of Lord Byron, 
Him I have ever regarded as a persecut- 
ed individual—visited with a singular 
share of popular opprobrium—an op. 
probrium wielded by men, whom his ta- 
lents, rather than his failings, have made 
his enemies,—and who, in sounding the 
trumpet of imputed crime, have grati- 
fied less their own respect for virtue 
than the latent envy of their hearts.— 
Despite the calumnious rumours 30 in- 
dustriously kept afloat by them, a calm 
observer may trace even in those pages 
which teem with the dark and terrible of 
crime, a lofty spirit, stirring with gene- 
rous emotions, and with sensibility in 
every nerve; a spirit which, in his search 
for the beautiful, often draws, rather 
from the type of ideal harmony in his 
own fancy, than from forms simply exis- 
tent ;—proving that the spring of his 
thought is a pure passion after the vi- 
sions of loveliness; and, that his mind, in 
its productive creations, rather colours 
things with hues at its choice, than is 
coloured by them. That Lord Byron 
has not depicted the purely good—the 
Gertrudes of poetry—but Laras and Pa- 
rasinas, is therefore to be attributed 
more to his own caprice than his ete 
mies are willing to allow. He might 
have done it—he might do it with im 
mitable ease ; but he, probably, thought 
it required greater skill and insight into 
the human mind, te unveil the grandeur 
of a misanthrope, and give attraction © 
apirate. There are many persous W! 
impute the aberrations of his fancy, " 
such they be, to the defects of his heart 
and-with singular resolve and inconsis- 
ency, shut the avenues of their under 
standings to the thousand tender 
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feautiful touches which pervade his writ- 
ings. [ think, however, that a kindlier 
feeling begins to shew itself in the 
ublic mind towards this noble bard; 
‘eabsence from his country—the cer- 
tainty that he has suffered much—the 
‘it which has refused to bend to 
suffering —and the firmness which has 
supported him under unprovked severi- 
- sorrow —song —feeling-—pride—ge- 
fius—have tempered with pity the acri- 
mony of the past. He who can read, 
witha cool heart and an unwet eye, many 
s in the fourth Canto of Childe 
,—his lingering love of country 
anidst the sunny waters of the Adriatic 
and the festivities of Venice —the mourn- 
ful and melancholy remembrances of 
Roman glory in the ruined Coliseum— 
and the terrible yet pathetic apostrophe 
to the midnight Nemesis, wherein the 
fire and feelings of past emotions—the 
hopes of youth —the disappvintments of 
nauhood—regret, anguish, and injury 
are livingly concentered—who can pass, 
Levite-like, unmoved, these wrestlings 
of grief with majesty, Ais heart I envy 
not, but pity as a thing unloving and 
unlovely. 
. Above all other writers Lord Byron 
speaks to the heart: it is this which he 
tobes with the garment of his own emo- 
tion ; there Ais hope revels—Ais anguish 
ings—his passion beats: it is Ais spirit 
not Lara’s which dares us to forget. 
Hisindividuality haunts our sympathy, 
and blends with our being. His words 
have alternately the tears and the sun- 
shine, the thunder and the lightning of 
heaven: his thoughts are sensation, and 
his pictures materiality. His flowers, 
and Streams, and mountains, have a sor- 
W—as beauty—a tenderness of their 
i; they are instinct with life, or 
‘harged, like Ossian’s, with a music most 
inhappy. After reading Childe Harold, 
ine Corsair, one can do nothing; it 














‘0s and unnerves us. A lady once 


bserved to me, “ Moore’s Lalla Rookh 
tn take up and lay down; I can take 
p# work of theology and read with 
m attention; but I must have a 
3 le An aitapeit! Lara or the 
air, Perfectly original and isolate 
‘@very thing, though he sometimes 
Mescends to usc the thoughts of 
mers, and though he writes in the mea- 

Mm which others have written, pass- 
‘Into his nents cs certain chemical 
~atanons, they form a new com- 
pound entirely i ue. His verse is 
ueither the verse of Pope, of Denham, 
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of Dryden, nor of Goldsmith, but a con- 
stellation of the strength and grace. of 
all, with superadded harmony, and a 
more pervading impetuosity. Neither 
is his Spenserian stanza, the stanza of 
Spenser, of Thomson, or of Beattie ; but 
fluctuating in a wider compass and va- 
riety of cadence, more loftily wielded, 
with an Olympic majesty, and magnifi- 
cence, more abrupt but more sonorous, 
mellowed into a finer and a fuller flow of 
beautiful sounds and concords more 
deeply enamouring the ear, and touched 
to sweeter and to grander issues. His 
Alexandrine is not “ the wounded 
snake,” of Pope, but the mellifluous mo- 
tion of an undulating river—the rapid 
rush of the “arrowy Rhine,” or the 
dark swell of the stormy ocean. Ht is in 
them that the ripple breaks, or the 
booming billow bursts—that the ex- 
panded image concentres into energy, 
and the purposed wisdom speaks mora- 
lity to man. Successful, therefore, as 
he is in this, I cannot so well admire 
those instances in the Fourth Canto of 
Childe Harold, where the sentence does 
not close with the stanza, but is conti- 


- nued through three or four. Indescribing 


indeed the tortuous boilings and angry 
agitations of the veline cataract, the line 
may be permitted to labor and hang sus 
pended for an instant, like the stone of 
Sisyphus, particularly as the recoil be- 
comes thereby more jarring; but it is a 
daring originality, which in other cases, 
and in another than a master’s hands, 
would be liable to censure. If, however, 
nothing new is attempted, nothing new 
will be gained. It is the privilege, if 
not the passion, of genius, to be eccen- 
tric, and in consideration of the innu- 
merable shades which his ecceutricity 
kindles into beauty, we may 
* Here and there forgive a brave neglect.” 
For my own part, I cannot take up a 
work of genius without merging the 
critic in the reader. It is the spider 
which turns to venom the honey that it 
tastes. Letusrightly value the Sun of 
Song, whilst he is yet with us to illumine 
our spirit with his own warm tints—to 
shed around creation his paradise of 
light. A time will come when his glory 
must depart into shadow. ‘Then the 
things who have been busy in heaping 
wrongs upon his head, who have sought 
to whiten by his side, without sharing in 
his sorrow, will affect to weep over his 
ashes, and pause when it is too late, in 
the career of contumely. ‘The men who 
neglected to alleviate the misfortunes of 
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the living Burns, are raising to the 
dead statues of stone. But we will build 
our statue whilst it is yet day : Nuf sgxeras. 
For myself, t cannot refrain from avow- 
ing, that I consider it aglory in my life, 
that I live in,the age of Lord Byron, 
and instead of darting the sting, like 
some prying insects of the day, “ to 
probe a bosom too severely tried,” I 
would soothe it with a tear, and drop 
over the victim of grief the mantle of 


Timanthes. 
Woburn, Feb. 27. J.H. Wirren. 





—__ 


MR. EDITOR, 

As the person referred to in the Let- 
ter from Geneva, prefixed to the Tale of 
the Vampyre, in your last Number, I 
beg leave to state, that your correspond- 
ent has been mistaken in attributing that 
tale, in its present form, to Lord Byron. 
The fact is, that though the ground- 
work is certainly Lord Byron's, its 
developement is mine, produced at 
the request of a lady, who denied the 

ssibility of any thing being drawn 
rom the materials which Lord Byron 
had said he intended to have employed 
in the formation of his Ghost story. 

Tam, &c. Joxun W. Pouipori. 





NATIONAL SERIES OF MEDALS. 

MR. EDITOR, 

The Series of Medals, engraving un- 
der the superintendance and at the ex- 

nse of Mr. Mudie, is designed to re- 
cord forty of the most memorable events 
of the late war, by sea and land, begin- 
ning with the hostilities against the 
French Republic, and ending with the 
battle of Algiers. In France, from very 
remote periods, the government has al- 
ways been at the expense of striking 
medals on public events. Buonaparte 
was sensible of their moral and political 
influence on society, and paid a particu- 
lar attention to the encouragement and 


improvement of this art. He spared no 


expense to bring it to the highest state 
of perfection. The Emperor Alexan- 
der, impressed with a similar conviction, 
has, lately, granted a considerable sum 
to a Russian nobleman, who is employ- 
ing the best artists to engraye a series 
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of medals, to commemorate the expulsion 
of the French from Russia. 


But, in England, we are accustomed 
to carry on many works of a public na. 
ture by the enterprising efforts of ing;. 
viduals: and thus the medallic record of 
our national glories is the undertaking 
of a person in private life, who relies op 
the spirit of his fellow subjects, unsup. 
ported by the government in this yery 
arduous and expensive project. The 
able manner in which many of the me. 
dals have been executed, and the patrio. 
tic object of the design will, I trust, en. 
sure its ultimate success. But, if the 
lists of subscribers, which have reached 
me, be correct, that support is not as ex. 
tensive as I think Mr. Mudie had reasoy 
to hope for. I am inclined to attribute 
this to his plan not being generally 
known; and [ hope, by these remarks, 
to give it a greater publicity. Surely 
no work of art can be more deserving of 
general support than that which is de- 
signed to record the splendid victories of 
our fleets and armies, during the memo- 
rable period of the last twenty-five years. 
I confess that I am much surprised, on 
observing that scarcely any encourage- 
ment has been given to this national se- 
ries by the individuals or the families of 
those whose actions are thus immorta- 
lized. The moral influence of painting is 
great indeed, and cannot be too highly 
appreciated, but pictures are perishable, 
and even statues are liable to accident 
and decay. On the contrary, the con- 
venient size and materials of medals, 
combine to render them the most dura- 
ble records of human glory. The last 
medal, which I have seen of Mr. Mudie’s, 
is that on Lord Howe's victory of the 
Ist of June ; and I think the spirit and 
beauty of the execution challenges con- 

etition with any medal of the famed 

apoleon Series, though the name ol 
the artist, Wm. Wynn, has not before 
aoe in the Series. I flatter myself 
that your tasteful readers will not deem 
this judgment too favorable, and will 

ree with me in opinion, that Mr. Mu- 
die, and his patriotic object, and the 
spirit of his efforts, is amply entitled to 
public commendation and encourage 
ment. An AMATECR. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS. 


TO EMILY. . 

fanguish and gloom have gone by 
pas lost re the breath of thy sigh; 
And,-—-compelled by hard fortune to sever— 
We parted, in sadness—for ever / 
What a host of remembrances rush 
On my brain,—and my tears how they gush, 
When, in solitude’s hour, I dwell 
On thy wild, but prophetic “ FAREWELL.” 
Yes, “for ever,” thou saidst,—tho’ J deem’d 
Fortune kinder perchance than she seem‘d ; 
And, chiding thy fears with a kiss, 
Bad thee dim not those moments of bliss. 


Even then, death’s dark web \was around 
thee !— : 

The spells of the Spoiler had bound thee ;— 

Andthe Angel from heaven that brings 

Fate’s last fiat, was waving his wings. 


We parted.—What pen may pourtray 

The despair that o’ershadow’d that day ?— 
Yete’en deeper our grief had been then, 
Had we known we should meet not again. 


We parted ;—long years have now past 

Since the hour tbat I gazed on thee last ; 

But, fresh in my memory, yet, 

Bloom the flowers of most mournful regret. 

Tis said, that for Sorrow’s worst sting 

Tme a swift-healing balsam can bring ; 

That Earth’s ills all must own his dominion, 

And recede when they’re touched by his 

pinion :— 

Could the power of oblivion controul 

All the gloom that oppresses my soul ;— 

Could e’en Time with his wing interpose, 

And freeze Feeling’s bright fount as it 
flows ;--- 


| would scorn the hard chain that must 
chill 

In my bosom, Affection’s fond thrill ; 

Forthe boon were ungrateful to me 

Ifit banish’d one sweet dream of thee! 


But this thought shall afford me relief 
ma moments of passion and grief,— 

it Yer be the depth of my woes— 
They can never disturb thy repose. 







innot ruffle thy beautiful brow ;— 

is sorrows my soul may repine ;— 
‘Mey can wake no wild echo in thine. 

i the venom-dipt arrows of doom 

Ot pierce to thy heart thro’ the tomb; 
f, tho’ bitter, ’tis balm to my breast 
ae. thou’rt for ever at rest ! 

storms of adversity lower 

So that thou hast escaped from their 


_ power ;— ; 
The} may pour forth their wrath on my 


They can break not the sleep of the dead. 


Let the tongues of Detraction and Blame 
Dotheir worst to shed blight on my name ;~~ 


No;—the clouds that burst over me now,- - 


Yet I joy that the dark whispered lie 
Now, can kindle no flash in thine eye! 


And the poison of Envy and Matice, 

May still further embitter life’s chalice ; 

But the cup, with a smile, shall be quaff’d, 

Since thou liv’st not to share in the draught ! 
April, 1819. A. A. W. 





—— 


STANZAS. 


There is a feeling in the heart,— 
A feeling which it well might spare,— 
That will not ruin and depart, 
But ever dwells and rankles there , 
Nor music, mirth, nor rosy wine, 
Nor love, nor woman’s smiles divine, 
Nor sanctity of prayer ;— 
Nor aught that holy men may say, 
Can scare the ravening fiend away. 


A sickness of the soul, the balm 

Of Hope can neither soothe nor slake ;— 
A serpent that no spell can charm, 

With eye, eternally awake ;— 
A glance of fire—a tongue of flame— 
Which time can neither tire nor tame, 

Nor music’s voice disarm ;— 
A living sense of lasting woe 
That poisons every bliss below. 


It was not always thus !—He danced 
The earlier hours of life away ; 
And snatched at joy where’er it chanced 
To blossom on his lonely way :— 
Then Hope was young, and bright and fair, 
He knew nor woe, nor wasting care, 
But innocently gay, 
Deem’d—reckless of the debt it owed— 
*T would always flow, as thus it flowed. 


As childhood opened into youth, 

Those feelings fled:—he drank the 
springs 

Of knowledge, and the source of truth, 
(What the sage writes the poet sings;) 

And read in nature’s changing forms,— 

The shifting shades of sun and storms,— 
Unutterable things ; 

And sought unweariedly to cull 

All that was wild and wonderful! 


But even then—at times—would roll— 

Unbidden and profoundly deep— 

An awful silence o’er his soul, 

That hush’d all other sense to sleep ;— 
And then he saw—too near—the springs 
And wild reality of things, 

And only waked to weep 
That man should be cut off from bliss, 
And exiled to a world like this ! 


He loved—I will not say how true-—— _ 
The faithless tongue, perchance, might 
lie :— 
He did not love as others do; 
Nor cringe, nor flatter, whine, nor sigh: 
Look on his lowest heart, and trace 
What time can deepen, not deface, 
So strongly wrought the die, 
That did her lovely image bear, 
And warm and glowing stamp it there. 
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He loved.—And does he not? ah! now, 

Another worships at that shrine ; 

And he prefers a heartless vow, 

Fond fool! where thou didst offer thine. 
Now, where thou knelt, another kneels, 
And from that holy altar steals 

The sacred bread and wine, 

Which thou hadst laboured to obtain 
To shrine thee from eternal pain. 


Then from himself he strove to hide 
The past, by mingling with mankind, 
And left the maid he deified 
Idols elsewhere to find; — 
But from that sanctuary hurl’d 
He roves—an outcast on the world— 
Nor evermore may bind— 
Rock of the past, his future stay— 
The bonds that have been wrench’d away. 


He stands, as stands a ruined tower, 
Which time in triumph desolates ; 
The ivy wreath that scorns his power, 

‘A melancholy gloom creates ; 
What tho’ it shine in light while set 
The summer suns,—its fibres fret 

The stone it decorates ; 

So, smiles upon his pallid brow, 
But wring the ruin’d heart below. 
AZO. 





TO IANTHE. 
The Greeks, when o’er a buried friend 
They reared the monumental stone, 
Raised high one pillar which might lend 
Memorial of his virtues gone: 
And round the sculptur’d column, high 


They twined the sweetest summer flowers, 


To glad theconscious passer-by, 
And breathe of beauty in all hours, 


There flourish’d they in shade and light ; 
Or if, oppress’d by tempests rude, 


The thunder storm their leaves might blight, 
The morrow saw those blooms renew’d : 


So in thy absence, dearest maid ! 
Such monument of thee I build; 
And thus my soul, in sun and shade, 

Is with enchanting memories fill’d : 


And on thine image, fair and kind, 
The sweetest flowers of thought I cast, 
Which breathe across the waste of mind 
The smile of social summers past,— 
In joy and grief—suspense—and pain,— 
prouder things like recreanits flee, 
In lonely fondness they remain— 
Not vainly—since they speak of thee! 
’Tis true the tempest might descend 
And tear those flowers of life away ;: 
But tho’ their’ blighted leaves it rend, 
The trophy could not all decay :— 
The memory of thy form aad worth— 
That mightier colamn—could not die ;— 
Unlike those pillars of the earth 


Which shake when earthquakes pass 


them by. 
Through ali the thunders of the soul; 


Wrath—Hate —Wrong— Jealousy and 


Pride, — 
*T would stand 


ing. as rol] 
And proudly bid them oa 


defied ! 


Original Poetry. 


[May 1, 


But shouldst rHou change! I dare not j,, 
One thought on what thou hadst “wa 
then ;— : 
The pile which ages could not shake, 
No human hands could rear again. 


But o’er the mournful ruins, yet 
I'd bid the weeping ivy twine ; 

For tho’ estranged, I could not set 
Oblivion’s seal on aught of thine! 
Twined in the immortal cells of thought 

Her wizard ivy—grief must be. 
He only who had seen thee not, 

Could wear no aching heart for thee! 
Woburn, Feb. 12,1819. VIDA. 


THE DEATH OF LEILA. 
(Fragment from the Spanish.) 


Yes oft I attended with pensive delight 

The couch where, in sickness, my Leila re. 
clin’d ; 

And oft by the aid of the Lady of Night, 

In her beautiful eye,— still unfadingl 

bright,— 

Marked each image that dwelt in her mind: 

There affection! and sorrow, together were 
blended— 

The tears of regret, with the glances of 
love ; 

Regret—that so soon she must leave unbe- 
friended, 

The lord of her bosom in sadness to rove. 

One eve, as she rested her head on my 
breast, — 

Can I cease to remember that moment? No, 
never ! 

On my lips with wild fervor a kiss she im- 
prest, 

Then sunk to repose on my bosom for ever! 

For scarce had | tasted the sorrow({ul bliss 

When her heart ceased its throbbing, and 
dim grew her eye :— 

And I found that my lips had entomb’d her 
last sigh ;— 

That her spirit had fled with the kiss ! 

ARION. 





SONNET. 
TO *#*##*##*#® wWitTH' MANUSCRIPT POEMS. 


Not that its flowers are marked with Fancy’s 
hues, 
Lady! for thee did I this wreath entwine; 
But as a votive offering at the shrine 
Of mutual Friendship :—do not then refuse 
The tribute of an humble poet’s song, 
Breathing each wish the tenderest breast 
can form ; 
Tho’ to his lyre no lofty tones belong | 
Yet is his heart with truth and feeling 
warm. — 
And'should his Muse, in future hours, obta!® 
A brighter garland from the Aonian free, 
With joy, to bind thy beauteous brows ag4!”) 
He'll cull the fairest of its blooms for thee; 
And'so he gain but thy approving smile, 
Will: be’ content tho? the world frown the 
while. 


ABION. 
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SONNET TO AN ARTIST. 
By A. Brooke, Ese. 


painter ! whose curious hand could fix the 
hues 


Of the soul’s lineaments, and thus chain 
down, 
On thy charmed tablet, the unconscious 
frown ' J! 
Which Pain and Passion o’er the front dif- 
fuse, 


vely ;—tho’ the meditative Muse 
Ocables, not wholly, may such look 
disown, 
But pitying spare from her own verdant 
crown, 
One sheltering leaf, fresh with Castalian 
dews '— 
Painter! perhaps thine art had here once 
found | 
Far other exercise ;—in earlier years, 
Perhaps had traced a cheek all dimpled 
round 
With rosy smiles, an eye undimm/’d by 
tears ; 
Or studious vigils—and the joyous glow 
Which Thoughtlessness flings over Youth’s 
_ bright brow. 
Jan. 1819. 





To ###**, 


“ Je ne change qu’en mourant.” 


Can I forget the hours of bliss 
That fled with love and thee ?— 
Can I forget the parting kiss 
Thy fondness dealt to me ?— 
Can Iforget the tender ties 
That bind our souls together— 
Thy last sad looks—thy farewell sighs, 
And prove my “ faith a feather ?” 


No, no, the dove its plume may change--- 

The summer rose, its bloom ;— 
But mine’s a heart that cannot range, 
Nor cool---save in the tomb! 
No, no, by all the pangs I’ve proved, 

joys, remembered ever! 

I feel, tho’ e’en no more beloved, 

I could forget thee never. 

1814. ARION. 


~ 





SONNET TO *#**##,/ 0 = 2” 
No, not because thy form is fair, 
Art thou unto my soul so dear ; 
For beauty oft hath met mine eye, 
And Ihave coldly passed it by, 
unenlightened by the glow 
Which feeling can alone bestow :— 
For, oh that face is nought to me 
Where beams no sensibility ! 
‘Ret because thy form is fair, 
unto my soul so dear ;— 


i ll 






i 
4 
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But that I know thy purer mind, 

Fraught with each virtue—grace refin'’d— 

That is on earth to mortals given 

To fit them for the sphere of Heaven ! 
1815. ARION. 





SONNET 


TO THE MEMORY OF WALTER KERR, ESQ. 
LATE OF THE GLENGARY FENCIBLES. 


Peace to thy gallant heart!—we less had 
griev'd, 
Hadst thou but fall’n before the battle 
brand ;— 
But thus, beneath Consumption’s moul- 
dering hand,— 
Thou whom the bolts of death so oft re- 
priev’d ;— 
Thus to descend into the silent tomb, 
In the young morn and Aprilof thy years, 
Was surely hard—and may excuse the 
tears 
With which we now deplore thy hapless 
doom. 
Peace to thy gallant heart !—whilst valor’s 


Shall stand recorded on the rolls of Fame 
Thou shalt be well remembered, and thy 
name,— 
So long as Britons’ generous bosoms bleed 
For worth untimely snatch’d ;— serve as a 


spell 
To bid our wandering thoughts on sun- 
bright glory dwell. 
1816. A.A. W. 





SONNET 
Composed on board L’Etoile Sloop, whilst beating 
about during the greater part of a dark aud 
tempestuous night, in view ot Dungeness Light 
House, without being able to @uter Rye Harbour. 
Yes, Desolation on her viewless wing, 
E’en now, perchance, is speeding with the 
blast, . 
In deathful haste ;—with angry visiting 
The surges sweep around us, and the 
mast— 
Bereft of sail—waves, like a fragile reed, 
Submissive to the storm:—but for yon 
light 
I had begun to deem this dreary night 


For us would have no morn. In greatest 


need— 
When thro’ Life’s sea man’s erring bark is 
driven— 
Thus doth the beacon Hope, with friendly 
gleam, 
Speak peace unto his soul; and tho’ its 
beam 


Bring not immediate aid, it can create 
Courage, to bear the buffetings of Fate 
With patience, till he reach the wished for 
port of Heaven. 
A, A. W. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LADY CAROLINE LAMp. 
(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 


Lapy Caroutne Lams, (whose Por- 
trait we have the pleasure of giving in 
our present Number), is the third child 
and only daughter of the Rt. Hon. Fred. 
Ponsonby, Earl of Besborough, by Hen- 
rietta FrancesSpencer,and second daugh- 
ter of John, the first Earl of that name. 
—She was born November 13, 1785, 
and from her earliest infancy had the 
unspeakable advantage of receiving the 
instruction, and improving by the ex- 
ample of her venerable grandmother, 
the highly accomplished Countess Dow- 
ager Spencer, who died at the age of se- 
venty eight, in 1814.—Biography would 
be well employed in delineating the cha- 
racter of that excellent woman, than 
whom it would be difficult to name one 
in modern times, of her station, equally 
worthy of such a distinction, and whose 
memoir would be so well calculated to 
edify the rising age. Her mind was 
richly stored with various reading, and 
what she acquired was applied to the 
best purposes! She had an extensive 
range of acquaintance, who regarded her 
conversation and correspondence as an 
inestimable treasure. In sprightliness 
of style, her letters would rival those of 
Sevigné or Montague ; while, in solidity 


of thought and ethical purity, they might 


rank with the epistles of Carter. On 
the paternal side, she was of the ancient 
family of Poyntz, and her mother was 
daughter of the great Earl of Peterbo- 
rough. 

e Lady Besborough, who inherits 
all the excellencies of her venerable pa- 
rents, took the greatest care that her 
own children should reflect honour upon 
that stock from whence they sprung; 
and she has had the satisfaction to see 
her pains well rewarded. Her maternal 
heart was so much wrung when her son, 
the gallant Colonel Ponsonby, was griev- 
ously wounded at the battle of Waterloo, 
that she immediately flew to Brussels, 
for the purpose of ministering to him 
under his sufferings. This was a touch- 
ing scene; but in the midst of all its 
weight of woe there was a mixture of 
felicity in it which was consummated by 
the recovery of the darling object. 

To be brought up under such rela- 
tives was an advantage, the value of 
which surpasses all-estimation. That 
it was duly appreciated, and grate- 
fully returned, by an adequate im- 
provement in all the sterling accom- 
plishments of the mind, cannot be 


doubted: and besides this, there Was 
arare conjunction of striking talents On 
every side of this noble family, of Which 
though one instance only, we may be a). 
lowed to mention the late Duchess of 
Devonshire, whose elegant taste and 
poetic fancy could hardly fail to stiny. 
late the imental faculties of her niece 
even if they had not been, as they fairly 
were, exactly similar to her own ‘in fer. 
tility of genius and liveliness of imagina. 
tion. at 

Certain it is that the education of the 
young lady was conducted un a very gy. 
perior plan, and that her noble friends 
were rewarded for their attentions by 
the progress which she made in every 
useful and ornamental branch of know- 
ledge. 

Entering into life with a fine form, a 
highly cultivated understanding, and 
bright prospects, she could not be long 
without admirers. Accordingly, before 
she had attained the age of twenty, she 
became a wife, being married on the 3d 
of June, 1805, to the Hon. William 
Lamb, eldest son of the Viscount Mel- 
bourne, a gentleman of splendid talents, 
perfect integrity, and an active member 
of the House of Commons, where he has 
sat two parliaments for the city of Peter- 
borough, of which see his great uncle, 
Dr. Robert Lamb, was formerly bishop. 
Three children have been the issue of 
this marriage, but one only is living, who 
was born Aug. 29, 1807, and at his baptism 
received the name of George Augustus 
Frederick, in honour of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, who stood spou- 
sor on the occasion. 

Of this distinguished lady it is sufi- 
cient to say that, by the constancy of 
filial affection, conjugal attachment, 
and maternal tenderness, she has wui- 
formly contributed to the happiness 
of those with whom she is cv 
nected. High-miaded, without pride— 
vivacious, without levity, and generous, 
without extravagance, it is not surpr 
ing that she should gain admiration and 
secure friendship. In the liveliness ! 
her discourse there is a charm which 
merits attention, and an attraction in her 
behaviour which commands esteem. 

Of her ladyship’s literary perior™ 
ances, it is not in our power to enter 
into detail; but those who are in the 
secret of her compositions, speak ¢™ 
phaveally of their elegance and acknow- 

edge her to possess intellectual pow®® 
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of the most brilliant description. — 


Some tical pieces, ascribed to 
her ladyship, which we have seen, 
ould inclime us to designate the 
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fair authoress, in regard to her lyri- 
cal powers, and the wellifluous beauty 
of her versification, the Bririsn Sap- 
PHO. 








CRITICAL REMARKS ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Specimens of the British Poets, with Bio- 
phical and Critical Notices, and an 


Peay on English Poetry. 7 vols. 8vo. 


it has been said, and we are inclined 
think with some degree of justice, 
that agood poet cannot fail of being 
agood critic. Gifted by nature witha 
more acute perception of beauty and de- 
formity than that with which critics, 
generally speaking, are supposed to be 
imbued, the poet is better qualified to 
decide upon the merits of his brethren, 
and enters upon his task with a keener 
relish and satisfaction than the literary 
drudge, who (a mere Goth in matters of 
taste,) forms his estimate of genius by 
mathematical position, quarrels with 
what he has not feeling enough to under- 
stand, and pronounces unqualified con- 
demnation on the opinions of his author, 
frequently for no other reason than 
because they happen to differ from his 
own. Poetical criticism, above all other, 
ires two sorts of independence, that 

of the head and of the heart. It is not 
enough that the censor be acquainted 
with those common rules for the discus- 
of his subject, which have been sug- 
gested by the ablest writers of antiquity ; 
he must have a mind pervious to the 
force of the “ thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn” of the poet upon 
whose productions he undertakes to 
tomment—he must be alive to all those 
reeondite excellencies which might escape 
the notice of an ordinary observer, and 
he must possess, withal, a certain 
sublime sense of perfection which com- 
mon readers are strangers to; and 
vhich, while it enables him to detect 
‘i ie vy osama affords him 
m0 equally the means of duly appre- 
Gating the beauty of “ats In this 
latter ity, such a critic is indeed 
great, and like the diamond, which ac- 
quires. a superior brilliancy from its 
“entact with the gems it is employed to 
+ 80 those scintillations of genius 
which nish from him by his subject, 
men t not otherwise have been 
produced. 







Itis nottoo much to affirm, after an 
~ elitive perusal of the voluminous and 
work, which has given rise to 


My fresent remarks that Mr. Campbell 
ONTHLY Mac.—No. 64. 





possesses all the requisites we could 
desire in a poetical censor, and that his 
“« Specimens of the British Poets,” con- 
tain some of the most delightful phile- 
logy to be met with in the English lan- 
guage. We are sorry that the very 
limited space, to which we are obliged to 
confine ourselves in this department of 
our Magazine, will prevent our devoting 
that share of attention to his volumes, 
to which we feel assured they are so 
justly entitled: we must, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with briefly analysing their 
contents. 

The first volume, which is prefatory 
to the rest, is divided into three sections, 
and comprises a chronological history of 
English poetry, from the Epoch of the 
Norman Conquest, that is, from the 
first dawn of metrical inspiration, until 
the perfect day of strength, harmony, 
elegance, and metaphor beamed upon 
an enlightened age in the numbers of 
Pope. The first section contains a dis- 
sertation upon the gradual evolution of 
the English language from the rude bar- 
barity of its Saxon elements, until it 
was compacted into the idiom ee 
in the reign of Richard II. In ex- 
emplifying the slow progress of the ame- 
lioration of the language by its influence 
upon the meagre, quaint, and hyper- 
bolical minstrelsy of the dark and super- 
Sstitious ages of which Mr. Campbell 
treats, he subjoins specimens of the 
productions of the early poets; many of 
which are now unintellegible without a 
glossary, and when understood, do not 
repay, unless to a professed antiquarian, 
the time and labour which must be con- 
sumed in exploring them. In the first 
century, which succeeded the Norman 
Conquest, the sole remnants of the 
Saxon poetry existed in ballads, very 
few of the fragments of which have 
escaped the ravages of time. The Nor- 
mans imported with them their own 
metrical romances, and as the Norman 
French was the language of the Court, 
and of all persons of distinction, the 
ancient ballads became speedily obsolete 
among the higher orders of the com- 
munity, and were only traditionally re- 
membered and recited by the common 
people. But the Norman victors were 
themselves too ignorant and ferocious , 

Vor, XI. 2X 
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and the civil commotions which pre- 
vailed in the 13th century were too fre- 
quent and sanguinary, to allow them 
leisure or inclination to attempt any 
other species of poetical composition 
than chivalrous romances. It was in 
the retirement, indolence, and security 
of monasteries that the embers of the 
vestal fire of genius were preserved from 
total extinction; accordingly we find 
that all the poetasters of this age were 
Monks, and their productions are partly 
chronicles in verse of the remarkable 
events of their own times, or satires upon 
the prevailing vices and foibles, particu- 
larly the corruptions of the Roman 
Church, a remarkable topic for animad- 
version to be selected by priests. Before 
we proceed in our analytical survey, let 
us Offer the oblation of our gratitude to 
the monastic clergy, for the only per- 
manent benefits they have ever conferred 
upon mankind, namely the preservation 
in their cells of the precious remains of 
antiquity; the histories they have written 
of the times in which they. lived, and to 
which they immediately succeeded, and 
the works on various subjects, the com- 
position of which diversified the mono- 
tony of spiritual inertion. ‘The only 
specimen of the poetry of this inauspici- 
ous age, and which is worth transcribing 
is the following :— 


For her love I cark and care, 

For her love I droop and dare ; 

For her love my bliss is bare, 
And all I wax wan. 

For her iove in sleep I slake, 

For her love all night 1 wake, 

For her love mourning I make, 
More than any man, 

From this period the English Muse 
‘appears to have soared to a greater ele- 
vation, although the atomsphere in which 
she moved was yet too opaque to enable 
her to emerge into perfect day. Metrical 
romances,. works purely of imagination, 
succeeded to rhyming chronicles, and it 
may be observed, that a metrical romance 

some resemblance to an epic 

poem. 
_ The first work of invention of any 
importance is an allegorical poem, en- 
titled, “‘ The Vision of William, con- 
cerning Piers Plowman.” The account 
iven of this singular effusion by Mr. 
mpbell, shews how faint and indistinct 
were, at that time, the rays of inspira- 
tion, and how widely and miserably they 
deverged from the true focus of poetical 
y our and powerful fancy under the 
tion of asound judgment. Chaucer, 
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however, the father of English poetry 
is exempted from this censure; }\o was 
the morning star in the poctical horizo, 
not indeed of transcendent brightney 
but to be hailed as the precursor of ; 
pure and unclouded day. 

The second section of the work he. 
gins with a detail of the causes whic) 
retarded the progress of poetry fro, 
the reign of Richard II. to that of Eliza. 
beth : those principally enumerated are— 
the distractions of the times occasione; 
by the exterminating feuds between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, the yp. 
lence of religious persecutions, and the 
want of a pure, refined, and classica} 
taste. A striking confirmation of the 
rarity of poetical genius in that dark 
and dreary period which intervened be. 
tween the times of Chaucer and Spenser, 
is, that amidst groupes of authors whose 
names are specified by Mr. Campbell, 
and who by that means are recalled for 
a few moments from the fathomless 
gulf of oblivion, there is only one from 
whose compositions a short extract can 
be hazarded. 

If Chaucer be the morning: star, 
Spenser is*the rising sun of poetry. Of 
his excellencies Mr. Campbell gives a 
clear and elegant illustration; he also 
candidly acknowledges his imperfections, 
As the age in which Spenser flourished 
is that, in the latter part of which the 
English drama assumed a consistent 
form, Mr. C:; introduces in this section 
a retrospective and compendious history 
of the origin and progress of dramatic 
poetry to the days of Shakspeare. Amidst 
a herd of obsolete drivellers in this de- 
partment of poetry, some passages of a 
play by George Peele are seleeted, which 
not only contain several of the nobler 
beauties which embellish this species of 
composition — warmth, tenderness o 
feeling, glow of imagery and keeping, 
—but shew also how much had been 
effected in the Herculean task of expant- 
ing, strengthening, and harmonizing 
the English language. Mr. Campbell 
then takes a survey of the mighty pre- 
tensions of Shakspeare, but his view of 
his merits is a complete eulogy, deifying 
even his defects. We pass by a natural 
transition to the works of Ben Jonson, 
casting only a cursory glance at Draytol 
and Daniel, to each of whom Mr. Camp- 
bell deals out his due meed of pra. 
He quotes a beautiful song from tht 
masque of ** The Vision of Night, °) 
Ben Jonson, 
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hant’sie from thy cave of cloud, 
2 acess thy purple Ao 
Now all thy figures are allowed, 
And various shapes of things ; 
Create of airy forms a stream— 
i; mast have blood, and nought of phlegm, 
And tho’ it be a waking dream, 
Yet let it like an odor rise 
To all the senses here, 
And fall like sleep upon their eyes, 
Or music in their ear.”’ 
The two first sections are, as we have 
observed, devoted to the infancy and 
h of English poetry, engendered in 
of rapine, war, and ignorance, rock- 
ain the cradle of adversity, fettered 
in the incipient vigor and grace of his 
movements by the swaddling clothes im- 
by the rude hand of pedantry and a 
ted taste, until at length it assum- 
ed, in the seventeenth century, as de- 
gribed in the beginning of the 
third section, the strength, majesty, 
judgment, and independence of man- 
hood. After a brief dissertation on 
the metaphysical poets, whose works, 
with the exeeption perhaps of Cowley’s, 
have all of them entered into their 
“eternal rest” on the shelves of virtu- 
osos and black letter hunters, Mr. C. 
proceeds to an enumeration of the dra- 
matic works of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Massinger and Shirley. On each of 
these authors he bestows, as they pass 
review before him, an appropriate share 
of praise and censure. ‘T'he pretensions 
of Denham and Waller, are dismissed in 
a few lines. Upon Milton there is a 
long and judicious critique. Otway is 
treated with all the clemency which his 
superior talents, and the witchery with 
which he moves our tenderest feelings, 
deserves. Dryden follows, and upon 
lis writings Mr. Campbell expatiates at 
considerable length; but in passing 
judgment upon this great and extraor- 
iry man, whose genius was more uni- 
and buoyant than even that of 
, he appears to have censured his 
ects too severely. Finally ; Pope 
himself, the soul of harmony and the 
life of description, succeeds, and upon 
his fitings is. pronounced sentence of 
aoyed approbation. We extract part 
the observations on Pope, in order- 
afford our readers some idea of the 
style in which the whole essay is written. 
re = our heroic couplet its. strictest 
ay and tersest expression. 
*D'am-mot mis en i place il enseigne le 
pouvoir.” 
‘Mis cotemporaries forgot other poets in 
" let him not be robbed of hisjust 
fame, on pretence that a part of it was su- 
Peefluous, public ear was long fa- 










tigued with repetitions of his manner; hut, 
if we place ourselves in the situation of those 
to whom his brilliancy, succinctness and 
animation were wholly new, we cannot won- 
der at their being captivated to the fondest 
admiration. Jn order to do justice to Pope 
we should forget his imitators, if that were 
possible ; but it is easier to remember than 
to forget by an effort—to acquire associa- 
tions than to shake them off. Every one 
may recollect how often the most beautiful 
air has paljled upon his ear, and grown in- 
sipid from being played or sung by vulgar 
musicians. It is the same thing with re- 
gard to Pope's versification. That his pe- 
culiar rythm and manner are the very best 
in the whole range of our poetry necd not 
to be asserted. He has a gracefully pecu- 
liar manner, though it is not caleulated to be 
an universal one; and where, indeed, shall 
we find the style of poetry that could be 
pronounced an exclusive model for every 
composer. His pauses have little variety, 
and his phrases are. too, much weighed in 
the balance of antithesis, and to the rapid 
precision of his thoughts, and we shall for- 
give him for being too anthetic and senten- 
tious, 


Pope’s works have been twice given to the 
world by editors who cannot be taxed with 
the slightest editorial partiality towards his 
fame. The last of these is the Rev. Mr. 
Bowles, in speaking of whom, I beg leave, 
most distinctly, to disclaim the slightest in- 
tention of undervaluing his acknowledged 
merit as a poet, however freely and fully I 
may dissent from his critical estimate of the 
genius of Pope. Mr. Bowles, in forming 
this estimate, lays great stress upon the ar- 
gument, that Pope’s images are drawn from 
art, more than from nature. That Pope 
was neither so insensible to the beauties of 
nature, nor so indistinct in describing them, 
as to forfeit the character of a genuine poet 
is what I mean to urge, without exaggerat- 
ing his picturesqueness. But, before speak- 
ing of that quality in his writings, I would 
beg to observe, in the first place, that the 
faculty by which a poet luminously describes 
objects of art, is essentially the same fa- 
culty, which enables him to be a faithful de- 
scriber of nature. In the second place, that 


Nature and art are to a greater degree rela- 


tive terms in poetical description than is 
generally recollected ; and thirdly, that arti- 
ficial objects and manners are of so much 
importance in fiction, as to make the ex- 
guisite description of them no less charac- 
teristic of genius than the description of 
simple physical appearances. The poet is 
‘ creation’s heir.” He deepens our social 
interest in existence; it is surely by the 
liveliness of the interest which he excites in 
existence, and not by the class of subjects 
which he chooses, that we must fairly ap- 


_preciate the genius in the life of: life which 


is in him. It is no irreverence to the exter- 
nal charms of nature to say, that they are 
not more important to a poet’s study than 
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the manners and affection of his species.— 
Nature is the poct's goddess; but by nature 
no one rightly understands her mere inani- 
mate face—however charming it may be— 
or the simple landscape painting of trees, 
clouds, precipices, and flowers. Why then 
try Pope, or any other poet, exclusively by 
his powers of describing inanimate pheno- 
mena? Nature, in the wide and proper 
sense of the word, means life in all its cir- 
cumstances—nature, moral as well as exter- 
nal. As the subject of inspired fiction, na- 
ture includes artificial forms and manners. 
—Richardson is no less a painter of nature 
than Homer. Homer himself is a minute 
describer of works of art; and Milton is 
full of imagery, derived from it. Satan’s 
spear is compared to the pine, that makes 
the “ mast of some great ammiral,”’ and his 
shield is like the moon, artificially seen 
through the glass of the Tuscan artist. The 
‘¢ spirit-stirring drum; the ear-piercing fife, 
the royal banner, and all quality, pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,” 
are ail artificial images. 
* « % * * 

Pope, while he is a great moral writer, 
though not elaborately picturesque, is by 
no means deficient as a painter of interest- 
ing external objects. No one will say that 
he peruses Eloisa’s Epistle, without a so- 
lemn impression of the pomp of catholic su- 
perstition. 

Many passages of the agreeable dis- 
cussion in the Ist volume of these “« Spe- 
cimens,” are — poetry, in its hap- 
piest mood of inspiration, faintly dis- 
guised in the loose attire of prose. On 
the subsequent portions of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s work, we hope to offer some obser- 
vations at a future opportunity. 


Durovernum; with other Poems. 


ARTHUR Brooke. pp. 168. 


In our number for October last we 
took occasion to offer a few remarks on 
a collection of wild but beautiful poetry 
from the pen of Mr. Brooke, and it is 
with no inconsiderable pleasure that we 
direct the attention of the public to the 
present volume, abounding as it does 
with so much to interest all lovers of 
true poetry. It is the peculiar privilege 
of .genius to command sympathy — to 
impose upon others its own mood of 
nrind—its fears, its hopes, its joys, And 
its sorrows; and in proportion to the 

wers of the bard, so will the interest 

e aims at creating for his own fate, be 
strengthened or diminished. We care for 
the man only inasmuch as he is a poet,and 
ean present us with a vivid and forcible 
delineation of his feelings. The stranger 
the 


By 


whose productions are taken up for : 
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first time, can have no claim upon th 
hearts of his, readers, and if his Verses 
are too feeble to compel respect, be they 
upon subjects ever so doleful, they yij 
meet with nothing but contempt anj 
ridicule.. Not so, however, with the 
real poet; he has the means of kindjj 
in the bosoms of individuals entirely yy. 
known to him, the same glowing emo. 
tions which agitate his own soul; he 
can teach beings with whom he ha; 
never held personal communion, ty 
lose the sense of their own separate ex. 
istence in sympathy for his sorrows;— 
and this privilege the author of the pages 
before us possesses in an eminent de. 
gree. There is, in almost all his verses, 
an intensity of feeling and a loneliness 
of grief which is painfully engaging, 
He is like the Arabian bird, that build 
her nest of odors, and is consumed by 
her own fires. 

The principal poem in the volume, 
which has given rise to the present 
remarks, consists of a description of a 
night walk in and about Canterbury, 
the native city of the author; and gives 
a much stronger interest to the spot, 
than we should have supposed it possible 
to produce for those who have no par- 
ticular associations connected with it. 
The common-place beauties of the poem, 
however, which fortunately occupy more 
than half, have the greatest attractions 
for us: we allude to those passages in 
which the ‘“‘Childe” of the scene ad- 
dresses the reader in person ; where hie 
depicts his own thoughts, fears, and 
feelings; his sensibility to pain, and bis 
uncertainty of the future. A heart which 
has sought for truth and the fixedness o 
hope with the intensity described in the 
following stanzas, is deserving of all the 
consolations of pity and the solicitudes 
of friendship :— 

XXIX. 

Thou dark and awful grave, whose mys 

tery 

Hath fed my musings, in the cloistered 


m 
White Tromsanda sleep, have I not called 
to thee? 
Have I not craved for tidings from the 
tomb, 
Of life—or death—whate’er may be ou 
? 


Have I not prayed it? would | not fot- 
sake 
All vainer wisdom, and no vem —_ 
My midnight taper, so I might p@ 
Of an immortal hope which this world ul 
not shake? , 
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It is not wilful blindness, scorn, nor pride, 


ft hath not been accorded; the high light But that the tounts of love in me are parched 


From Heaven, which guides the wan- 


derer on his way, 
Shines not for me; all hopeless in the 


night ese 
of my bewildered spirit, still I stray, 
And combat with my sufferings as I may. 


We have not seen amore affecting ap- 
to the best sympathies of our nature 
than is contained in this fearful avowal. 
In the pages of revelation alone, can 
such a spirit look for repose. If he 
enters the temple as “a noble Berean,” 
the immortal and unshaken hope which 
is solicited, cannot fail to be accorded : 
the oracles from this shrine are no cun- 
ningly devised fables— 
¥ no voice nor hideous hum 
Runs through this arched roof in words de- 
ceiving :” 
but the voice of his Maker speaks audibly 
te man, and that voice is so mild, so 
merciful, and so benignant, tempered 
with so much pity, and wooing with so 
much love, that it seems impossible to 
resist its tones, and not feel the balsam 
which they impart. We doubt not that 
our author will soon see things through 
alovelier medium—that his hopes will 
clothe themselves in a principle of purer 
via —fitted for the growth of an im- 
world. 

The present poem opens wish a mag- 
nifieent address to the sun, which is not 
excelled by any thing we recollect to 
have met with, excepting indeed, it be 
Lord Byron’s sublime stanzas to the 
ocean, which conclude the fourth canto 
of Childe Harold. 


Father of life and light! who from the 
birth 


OfTime or Nature, with that glorious eye 
Hast quickening, gazed upon the subject 
rth 


earth, 
Asthrough the boundless desarts of the sky 
hou mov’st in solitary majesty ; 
Soul of Creation! whose parental care 
Doth, like a visible God, to all su pply 
@ springs of their existence. Thou 
_ shalt share 
With thy Creator’s self, the wide world’s 
ceaseless prayer ! 


All that thou see’st, O Sun, is thine; to 
- thee 
Earth and its habitants one voice shall 


Fase 
Of grateful adoration, and by me 
Once too was hymned thy glory, power, 






A it seems that I coldl 
BG 1 now I co gaze 
Upon. those beams which ¢ be- 


Winthy worship my dul! heurt delays, 


and dried. 

I have more loved to watch thee at thy 
fall 

Behind the western mountains, and to 
view 


The sable follower spread her gradual pall, 

O’er the dim scene, till all things took the 
hue 

Of my own spirit; and thus in me grew 

A hatred of thy broad obtrusive ray, 

Which brought no blessings unto me, 
but drew 

My hush'd thoughts from their sanctuary 
away, 


Into the hateful toils and duties of the day. 


Night! let me be thy votary! and thou, 

When I appear to thee in converse lone, 

At thy deep noon, still hearken to my 
vow : 

Since every dearer moment I have known, 

Under the shadow of thy wing hath flown ; 

Thine was the welcome hour which set 
me free 

From the world’s vulgar drudgeries, thou 
hast shewn 

Things which the light shut from me, and 
to thee 


All that 1 am, O Night! I owe—whate’er 


that be. 

Thou, when my days, like the neglected 
sands 

Of a brief hour-glass, ebbed in hopeless 
haste, 

Benignant gavest into my youthful hands 

A chalice from the fount I burned to taste ; 

But which I deemed fate had for ever 
placed 

Far from my barren path: then, by thy 
aid, 

If I might haply yet redeom the waste 

Of my past years, I shrunk into thy shade, 


And by the lonely lamp, my last, best, pas- 


time made. 


All hail, dear Muses! If I did not gain 

In my sweet wanderings o’er your classic 
ground, 

Ali that I sought, the search was not in 
vain. 

Hf in the lore I loved there was not found 

Aught that might heal the deep and fatal 

- - wound ! 

Of a crushed heart; yet, if it dulled the 
sense 

Of selfish suffering ; if awhile it drowned 

In streams of Castaly, thoughts too in- 
tense 


For my weak brain, it was my stady’s re- 


compense. 
After dwelling upon the historical re- 


collections to which the scene of his 
wanderings has ‘given rise, Mr. Brovke 
thus beautifully describes Night:— 
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XIX. 

My spirit hath been moved: and who 
could dwell 

With heart unruffled upon thoughts like 
these ? 

But let me gaze around on what might 
well 

The tumults of the stormiest soul appease. 

Nature alone is waking ;—the soft breeze 

Flits musically by ; how bright 

The moon-beams mingle with the dark 
green trees, 

Or glitter on the grass; the brows of 
Night 

Are bound with myriad gems of tenderest, 

purest light. 


Oh! who that wanders at an hour like 
this, 

And looks upon the earth, the stars, and 
sky, 

But feels with a calm joy, one treasure 
his, 

Unbought by toils, and kept without a 
sigh? 

Though man may to his fellow man deny 

His tinselled trash, Great Nature free to 
all 

Spreads forth her thousand stores unspar- 
ingly ; 

Her charms are pure, her beauties never 
pall ; 

She can unchanged remain, whate’er to man 

befal. 


The following allusions to the King’s 
School, Canterbury, where the author 
received his education, are forcible, and 
as they regard public seminaries in ge- 
neral, the sentiments are entirely con- 
sonant with our own:— 

XLIV. 

Farewell, ye scenes! o’er which my youth- 

ful feet 

Once duly wandered, till the hour as- 

| signed 

Called them scarce willing to the honored 

seat 

Where first Instruction on my opening 

mind 

Poured her delights; but where my 

spirit pined, 

That dared not love too well the attractive 

e 

Whith euvious folly hated, nor could find 

Pleasure in acting on that petty stage 
Its part in the vile deeds which shame man’s 

riper age. : 

There each young despot whom the fates 

had blest 

With brains of lead, and limbs of stur- 

dier mould 

Than his compeers, lifted hie lordly crest, 

False as the serpent, as the tiger bold 

in acts of ill; w from its virgin fold 

In rai heart’s-rosebud every innocent 

t 


Which some might hide, if in » 
be aught 
Of cruelty or crime, it then and there Was 
taught. 


Then in my breast was sown the dead) 
seed, ‘ 
Which after-suffering ripened, then | 
learned 
The slave's sole privilege to bear and bles} 
In silent hate, to hide the pang whey 
spurned . 
By brutal Ignorance, for honors earned 
In studious strife :—Not sorrowing | re. 
call : 
The sense of early wrong, though first j; 
turned 
The current of fresh feelings into call, 
It fitted me to meet what I hace met throy-} 
all. ° 
We cannot resist the temptation of 
quoting the following exquisite verses to 
the River Stour :— 
But now upon thy flower-fringed bank: | 
stand, 
Fair Stour! and gaze upon thy winding 
stream, 
Whose dimpled surface, by the soft breeze 
fanned, 
Shakes to dissolving silver the clear beam 
Of countless stars, whose bright reflec. 
tions seem 
As in a liguid mirror here to lave, 
With livelier lustre. Oh! how sweet a 
dream 
Steals o’er the heart, while on this placid 
wave 
Heaven opens its wide breast, and claims us 
from the grave. 
As if we stood upon the utmost verge 
Of that great gulph which keeps us trow 
the blest, 
While far-off shapes of brightness oer 
the surge 
Beckoned;and pointed to the bow’rs of rest, 
Where, as a dove returning to her nest, 
The soul might soon forget its earth-bors 
woes, 
Blissfully leaning on as dear a breast, 
As that which boyhood once, once oul} 
knows, 
When first affection’s flowers al! tremblingly 
unclose. 


Alas! the love of our maturer years 

Is Custom — Instinct—Friendship—"h#! 
you will ; 

Where then is the wild maze of hopes 
and fears, 

In which our senses wandered ‘ 
the thrill, 

Whose flash electric shook the brea: 
until 

It sickened with delight? Oh! ’tis not £0, 

Whate’er we deem, when once WF 
heavy chill fk 

Of ‘stern Experience— Love and Jor? 
worst foe,— 


y $0u| 


where 


Was torn; and should a truth be Hath fall’n upon the fount from which to% 


told 


feelings flow. 
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én, fair river‘ with a lovely pride, 

Uamov'd by all save Nature’s high des 
cree; *s42 ° 

How unremittingly thy waters glide 

With silent lapse unto the boundless sea, 

Like earthly years into Eternity ! 

Let mightier streams in loitier lays be 
sung ; ' 

Enough, dear native Stour! enough for 


thee, 
Ifon thy banks one home-bred harp hath 


rung, : 
4nd to thy name the Muse one votive gar- 


land hung. 


The heart must be cold indeed, and 
sterile in all the delicate sensibilities of 
our nature, which could refuse its tri- 
tute of admiration to poetry beautiful 
as this. Inthe concluding stanza of Du- 
rovernum we notice a coincidence with 
Milton which appears to have been en- 
tirely accidental. Mr. Brooke says, 

The rosy-finger’d hours, with circling flight, 
Throng, eager to unbar the gates of day. 


§o Milton in his Paradise Lost— 


The morn, 
Waked by the circling hours with rosy hand 
Unbarred the gates of light. 


Of the minor pieces attached to Duro- 
vernum we have only room for the fol- 


lowing 
. BALLAD STANZAS. 
When pain and hatred hemmed me round 
In life’s young years, 
One faithful hand at least I found 
To dry my tears ; 
One soothing voice, whose dulcet sound 
Hushed my wild fears; 
One heart to mine for ever bound 
In life’s young years. 
a bn alone indeed— 
pe disappears ; 
I smile—but Rive is none to heed ; 
_Isigh—none hears ! 
| wither like the worthless weed LS 
But shed no tears, 
For] feel I shall no solace need 
tna few short years. 


" SONNET. 
Written under a Print of Sappho. 


1! thou still art with us, and shalt be, 
pene can conceive, or bard can 


Thy ee lives; for Love hath set his 

On thy immortal song; the savage cea 

oo in vain ; thy verse shall free 
,* memory from oblivion, and appeal 
to the sternest heart, till drops shall 


From eyes that 
. = had no tears—except for 


© 


Daughter of Passion! in whose elowi 
frame, nei Cab 


As in its chosen temple, Genius dwelt, 
Unhappy victim of a worthless flame ! 


By thee this truth was, ah! too deeply felt, 


Whate’er the joys that envied gift may bring, 
It lends Afiliction’s barb a tenfold sting. 
SONNET TO THE MOON. 

J looked at midnight on the silent sky, 

And watched the Moon, as with majestic 

pride 

Up the empyreal arch she seemed to ride, 
Unmatched, alone. in maiden dignity ; 
And though I viewed her with a lover’s eye, 


*T was not as if she were an earthly bride ; 


But my affections raised and purified, 
Worshipped her with a spiritual extacy. 
Sweet Moon! I have not gazed upon a face 

Since my first days of passion, with a 

thought 

So pure as then within my bosom 

wrought, 
Gazing on thine; where ’twas my joy to 
trace 

The lineaments of One who scemed to 

have caught 
From thee her placid smiles and tranquil 
gaze. 

But we must close our quotations :— 
there are alternate passages of such 
gloom and brightness, such smiles and 
tears, in this interesting little volume, 
that we are at a loss to know whether 
the author was born under Saturn or 
Venus; they must have been in con- 
junction ; but we sincerely desire that 
the more cheerful and happy of the two 
powers will rule in the ascendant. 
Travels in various Countries of Europe, 

Asia, and Africa, by EpwarD Da- 

NIEL Ciarke, LL.D. Part Il.— 

Scandinavia.—Section the First. 4to. 

pp. 764. 

We have derived much satisfaction 
from the perusal of this work, and can- 
not justly apply to it the well-known 
apothegm, that a “great book is a grext 
evil.” The reputation of a diligent en- 


‘quirer, acute observer, and on most oc- 


casions an impartial narrator, which Dr. 
Clarke has so deservedly obtained, will 
not be diminished by the publication of 
the present volume ; which comprehends 
a relation of his travels through Den- 
mark, the whole of Sweden, the southern 
parts of Lapland, and the northern pro- 
vinces of Norway. Dr. C. describes mi- 
nutely every production, either of na- 
ture or art, which could be supposed to 
engage the attention of an enlightened 
traveller. The most interesting portion 
of the work, and fortunately, the largest, 
is that which is devoted to an account of 
his tour in Sweden, Lapland and Nor- 
way. His comments on the state of 
agriculture, the progression of uséful 
and liberal arts, and the peculiarities of 
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the national manners in these regions, 
so rarely explained by modern travel- 
lers, afford much valuable and curious 
information. Unlike some other tourists 
the doctor’s researches appear to have 
been judiciously directed, ap woe pur- 
sued, and the results clearly determined. 
In describing the Swedish peasantry, he 
has sketched, not indeed with that bril- 
liancy of conception, vivacity, force, and 
delicacy of expression, which is the in- 
communicable gift of genius, but plainly, 
and we doubt not, accurately, the habits 
of a nation, to whom the disadvantages 
of a sterile soil, and a frozen climate, are 
amply compensated by the substantial 
endowments of health, competency, sim- 
plicity, courage, probity, hospitality,per- 
severance, and ingenuity. In short, the 
doctor represents the northern parts of 
Sweden as an actual paradise, and the 
country itself, during the brief but en- 
chanting season of summer, as affording 
a succession of landscapes, so happily 
blended in the harmonious but diversi- 
fied features of its scenery, as to be un- 
excelled in sylvan charms even by Swit- 
zerland itself. Upon his arrival at Tor- 
neo, the last commercial town at the 
extremity of the Bothnian Gulph, the 
Doctor advanced into the immense wil- 
derness of Lapland, and arrived amongst 
a people whose peculiarities would al- 
most identify some of them with the gyp- 
sies of modern Europe ; yet here a broad 
line of distinction is observed. The Lap- 
Janders are divided into two bodies, par- 
taking indeed of the same origin, and 
distinguished by the same peculiar phy- 
siognomy, but differing widely in civiliza- 
tien, and totally in occupation. One 
class are stationary ; have some know- 
ledge of, and a disposition for, agricul- 
ture, and imitate their southern neigh- 
bours in those useful arts which distin- 
ish a people redeemed from barbarism. 
‘he other class are ignorant, sensual, 
superstitious, and cowardly. Having 
no permanent abodes, they continually 
ro themselves in hunting, fishing, 
tending their numerous herds of 
reindeer. Both classes are remarkably 
diminutive in stature, and hideously 


ugly. 

a returning from Lapland Dr. Clarke 
visited Finland, then -a part of the 
Swedish monarchy. To the Fins he is 
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not so partial as the Swedes, althoy h 
he admits that in — and vivacit 
they surpass them. He then crossed th, 
Bothnian — and proceeded over the 
Norwegian Alps to Tronyen, cor. 
ruptly pronounced and spelt Dronthein, 
In this part of the work the sublims 
and magnificent scenery of the passe; 
over that stupendous range of moup. 
tains is well described and iliustrated, ax. 
indeed, is the whole of the volumes, by 
a series of fine engravings. On entering 
Norway the Doctor was surprised to 
find so many traits of character whic) 
assimilate the gallant nation of the Nor. 
wegians to ourselves. Even their lap. 
guage resembles the English, and is ap. 
quired with great facility. Here, as jy 
Sweden, the industry of the inhabitants, 
unfettered by arbitrary laws, and stimu. 
lated by the secure possession of the 
fruits of their labours, is continually 
and successfully striving to overcome the 
natural sterility of the soil. Hence, un- 
der the sixty-second degree, the travel- 
ler sees a succession of farms skilfully 
cultivated, rich in all the productions 
which can be brought to maturity ins 
high a latitude, surrounded by mou- 
tains which are at times concealed in the 
clouds, and supporting a hardy, brave, 
honest, and thriving population. The 
town of ‘Tronyem is particularly men- 
tioned ; and what evinces the complete 
triumph of horticultural art in this 
country over the rudeness of the climate, 
is the singularity of finding plum, cherry, 
nS pe and pear trees, which, in favour- 
able seasons, yield a ogy crop. The 
Norwegians are said to be impatient of 
a foreign yoke, hating the Swedes, des- 
pising the Danes, but exceedingly 4 
tached to the English. 

Our limits will not admit of any ¢ 
tracts from this amusing volume, W¢ 
shall therefore only observe, that the 
language is simple and correct, and that 
the author appears to be thoroughly a 
quainted with the literature and lustory 
of ‘the countries through which 
passed. He is indebted, as we have al- 
ready premised to the printer and & 
graver, for the auxiliary interest wh 
their labours have superadded to the 
work, though it needed no extranecv’ 
embellishment to ure for it the & 
tention of the public. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
An improved Method of Cultivating the 
strawberry, Raspberry, and Gooseberry. 
et. Haynes, of Oundle. 8vo. 7s. second 


ARTS. 

A new edition, with considerable addi- 
tions, of Capt. J. C. Laskey’s Description of 
the Elgin and Phigalian Marbles, arranged 

“ conformably to the numbers as they are 
now in the British Museum; illus- 
abe a view of the two pediments of 
the Pantheon. Taken by Mons. Nointel, 
by order of the French King. 

A Complete History of Lithography, from 
its origin down to the present time, by the 
inventor, Alois Senefelder. 4to. 1]. 16s. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of a Collection 
of Paintings by British Artists, in the pos- 
session of Sir John Flemming Leicester, 
bart. By Wm. Carey, esq. with occasional 
remarks, &c. by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
bart. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘Desiltory Exposition of an Anti-British 
System of Incendiary Publications, &c. in- 

to sacrifice the honour and interests 
ofthe British Institution, of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and the whole body of the British 
Artists and their Patrons to the Passions, 
Quackeries, and Falsehoods of certain dis- 
aie aed aa for Prizes at the Bri- 
ish Gallery, and Admission into the Royal 
Academy. ‘Respectfully addressed to the 
British Institution, and Artists and Ama- 
tears of the United Kingdom. By Wm. 
Carey. vo. 5s. 6d. 
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,Albin’s General Catalogue of Books, toge- 
ther with some M.SS. Paintings, Prints, 
Portraits,and Music. 2s. 
Duncan and Co’s. Select Catalogue 
winity for 1819. 1s. 

’s Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Col- 
m.of Books, new and second hand. 2s. 
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_ Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough, 
with his original Correspondence, collected 
ftom the family Records at Blenheim and 

ersources. By Wm. Coxe, M.A. vol. 3, 

































‘Biographical Dictionary of the Worthies 
teland, comprising copious and impor- 
®ketches of the Lives and Characters of 
mment Natives of Ireland of every rank 
Mon, at any time celebrated in their 
wa Sf. other countries, for their genius, 
b Or public virtues, in the various de- 
ments of arms, politics, literature, sci- 
aud art, carefully collected from the 
eaisaentic sources extant, and enriched 
ae communications from private 
~sapondents, hitherto inaccessible or un- 
ught by the compilers of biography. 
mis, SYO. vol. 1, 8vo. 15s. 
Pe dee _ BOTANY. 
Ls eon the Culture of the Melon. 
*- Smith. i2mo. 6s. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

A Manual of Chemistry, containing the 
principal facts of the science, arranged in 
the order in which they are discussed and 
illustrated in the Lectures 6f the Royal In- 
stitution, with a Prefatory. History of the 
Science. By H.T..Brande. 8vo. 

COMMERCE. 

A General Commercial Dictionary, com- 
prehending Manufactures, Trade, Naviga- 
tion, and Agriculture, as connected with 
commerce, with Abstracts of the Laws re- 
lating to the Regulation and Protection of 
Trade and Merchandize. By Thos. Morti- 
mer and Wm. Dickenson, esqrs. Part I. 
Svo. 5s. 

DRAMA. 

The Patriot Father; a Play in Five Acts. 
Freely Translated from the German of Au- 
gustus Von Kotzebue. By F. Shoberl. 
pp. 100. 

There is a grrat deal of interest in the plot ef 
this play, in which the dramatic unities are well 
preserved ; and we conceive that it might have 
been adapted, with a very fair chance of suc: 
cess, to the purposes of representation at one of 
our metropolitan theatres. The ingenious trans- 
lator, a gentleman well known in the literary 
world as the editor of that highly respectable 
paper the “ Cornwall Gazette?’ appears to have 
used much discretion in his Version of his original, 
having very judiciously omitted several of the in- 
congruities of Kotzebue, and substituted in their 
place passages which add considerably to its im- 
provement. The style, though not often energetic, 
is always correct and elegapt. On the whole, the 
“ Patriot Father,” is certainly entitled to a niche 
among our most respectable modern dramas. 

Mystery, or the Monk of St. Nicholas; a 
Tragedy in five Acts. 3s. 6d. 

Tragic Dramas, chiefly intended for re- 
presentation in private families. To which 
is added, Aristomedes, a Tragedy from the 
Italian of Monti. By Frances Burney. &vo 
9s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Exercises for Greek Verse, consisting of 
extremely literal Translations from the An- 
thologia, Apollonius Rhodius, Theocritus, 
the fragments of the comic poets, Aristo- 
phanes and Euripedes, with short Notes, 


_By the Rev. E. Squire. Post 8vo. 7s. 


Essays, Biographical, Literary, Moral 
and Critical. By the Rev. John Evans, 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Young Logician’s Companion, com- 
prising Questions and Exeroises on the 
Grammar of Logic. 12mo. 1s. 6d, 

A View of the Intellectual! Powers of Man, 
with observations on their cultivation adapt- 
ed to the present state of the country. By 
T. Martin. 12mo. 3s. 

The Wrongs of Children, or a Practica} 
Vindication of Children from the Injustice 
done them in early Nurture and Education. 
By the Rev, A. Bell, D.D. 6d. 

Scenes in Asia, for the amusement and 
instruction of little tarry-at-home Travel 
Jers. By the Rey. J. Taylor. 12mo, 4s, 

Vou. XI, 2Y 
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Rhetorical Exercises. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The English Learner. 
l2mo. Qs. 


By T. Ewing. 
By T. Ewing. 


HISTORY. 

Historic, Military and Naval Anecdotes 
of the late War, and also of the Battle of 
Waterloo. 4to. 101. 10s. 

LAW. 

Repert of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of Exchequer. By John 
Wrightwick. Vol. I. Part IV. roy. 8vo. 2s. 

The Doctrine and Practice of Attachment 
in the Mayor's Court of London, with va- 
rious Corrections and Additions, particu- 
larly on two Chapters respecting the Me- 
thod of authenticating Powers of Attorney 
and other documents under the Mayoralty 
Seal, and of removing Plaints by Replevin 
and Certiorari. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Coke on Littleton. By J. H. Thomas. 
3 vols. roy. 8vo. 4). 4s. 

Notes and Observations on Criminal Trials. 
By a Juryman. 8vo. Is. 

A Treatise on Leases and Terms for 
Years. By C. H. Chambers. roy. 8vo. 
15s. 

A Digest of the Bankrupt Laws. By Ba- 
sil Montague. 2 vols. roy. 8vo. 2]. 12s. 6d. 

The Attorney’s Clerk’s Assistant, contain- 
ing plain and easy directions for Levying 
Fines and Suffering Recoveries. Arranged 
under an entirely new system. 8vo. 3s. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

Synopsis Zoo-nosologia, or conspicuous 
View of Medical Science, exhibited in Tables 
and Aphorisms on Anatomy, Physiology, 
Nosology, and Therapeutics ; in four parts, 
with an entirely New Classical Nomenclature. 
By Thomas Parkinson. M.D. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Hunterian Oration for the year 
1819, delivered before the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London. By John Abernethy, 
gL hs. 8vo 2s. 6d. 

uglas’s Medical To hy of Upper 

Connie 8vo. 4s. 6d. re og 

On the Mechanism and Motions of the 
Human Foot and Leg. By John Cross, 
M.D. 8vo. 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Treasures of Thought, from Madame de 
Stae] Holstein; to which are prefixed, Cur- 
sory Remarks upon her Writings, and a 
Monody on her Death. By the Author of 
A ffection’s Gift, &c. 

We have often wondered that a separate collec- 
tion of the moral sentiments which so frequently 
occur in the wiftings ef Madame de Staé! should 
never before have been considered desirable. 
Eminently adapted as they are for the purposes of 
inculcating the best principles in the minds of 
young people, a more acceptable service could not 
have been rendered to the rising generation than 
that which has been performed by the author of 
the interesting I'ttle volume before us. The se- 
lection appears to us, in every respect, judicious, 
and well arranged; and the language, though sim- 
ple, is correct and elegan!. We have also been 
much pieased with the ingenious critique prefixed 


New Publications, with Critical Remarks. 


{May }, 


to the work; the opinions therein expressed gy 
entire'y consonant with our own. The mend 
which follows the “ Remarks” affords a ioe 
presumption that its author is in possession 9 - 
etical capabilities of a very superior ease 
In fine, we may observe, that it is some time a 
we have met with a volume devoted to a similar 
parpose, with more positive claims to the , 


. . patrona 
of the public, than the one in question, , 


A List of Officers of the Army and Roya) 
Marines, on full and half pay, with an Index 
8vo. 12s. 6d. . 

Lectures on the English Comic Writers 
Delivered at the Surrey Institution, by W, 
Hazlitt. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Dennis’s Extracts of East India Journals 
for the use of Captains, &c. &c. 8vo. 4s, 

Characteristic Costume of France, with 
appropriate descriptions. roy.4to. 2]. 12s, 64, 

Munchausen at the Pole. 12mo. 6s, 

East India Register and Directory for 
1819. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Marine Surveying; in two 
parts. By M. Mackenzie; with a Supple. 
ment by J. Horsburgh. 8vo. &s. 

A Refutation of prominent Errors in the 
Wernerian System of Geology. By Joseph 
Sutcliffe. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Supplement to the Ninth Portion of the 
Warburtonian Lectures. By Philip All- 
wood. 8vo. 7s. 

Gioachino Greco on the Game of Chess; 
translated from the French: to which are 
added numerous remarks, critical and ex- 
planatory. By William Lewis. 8vo. &. 

The Annual Register for 1808. 8&¥vo. 
20s. 

The Imperial Magazine. No. 1. 8yo. ls. 


MUSIC. 


A Catalogue of Foreign Music, for 1819. 
Sold by Boosey and Co. 8vo. 2s. 


A catalogue raisonné of whatever is mo.t ex 
cellent in Foreign Music, vocal and instrumental, 
has long been a desideratum in the musical world: 
and which we have no hesitation in sayiug is sup 
plied in the present as far as the several purposes 
of the student, master, and performer more imme 
diately require. Considerable taste and judgment 
has been exercised in the selection of music 00¥ 
offered to public notice, and much benefit may be 
expected to result trom the introduction of foreiga 
editions of the established masters of the art, both 
as it respects their extreme correctness 2nd their 
beauty of execution. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, XC. 

Zeal and Experience, a Tale. 2 vols 
12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Old Tapestry, a Tale of Real Life..? vols. 
12mo. 12s. B 

The Esquimaux, or Fidelity, a Tale. ¥ 
Emily Clarke. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. : 

Redmond the Rebel, or they met at Wa- 
terloo. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d ad 

Eudoxia ; from the Spanish of Don P . 
Montenjou. By C. H. Smith. 2? 
12mo. 10s. 6d. . ” 

The Vampyre, a Tale. By Lord By 
8vo. 4s. 6d. ; 
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1819.] 
New Tales. By Mrs. Wilkinson. 3 vols. 


12mo. 18s. Z ’ 
No Fiction, a Narrative founded on re- 


cent and interesting Facts. 2 vols. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


POETRY. 


[ilustrations of Affection, with other Po- 
ems. By G. H. Toulmin. 


The plan and execution of this poem is respect- 
able, though it contains passages of very unequal 
merit. The sentiments which pervade it are of 
the most amiable description; and though Mr. 
Toulmin is not entitled to a high rank in this age 
of poetry, he cannot but be considered as far 
above mediocrity. His minor pieces are duli aud 
uninteresting; . 

« We start—for soul is wanting there.” 


The Priory of Berkinhead, a Tale of the 
Fourteenth Century. By Thomas Whitby. 
pp. 152. 

This is rather a feeble performance, constructed 
upon the model of Goldsmith, but wanting his 
melody of versification and fidelity of description. 
Ithas some tolerable passages, but is, we are con- 
cerned to state, altogether a heavy and tedious 
production. Weare sorry that this should be our 
opinion, because we feel confident, from the senti- 
meots which are expressed in these pages, that 
their author’s intentions were good, and that he 
is a person of amiable and generous feelings. 
Should he make another attempt,though we would 
noton amy account be understood as advising the 
measure, we trust that it will be attended with 
more success. 


Doctor Syntax in London, or the Plea- 
sures and Miseries of the Metropolis. 
Part I. roy. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Woman; a Poem. By Eaton Stannard 
Barrett, esq.; Author of “ The Heroine, 
or Adventures of a Fair Romance Reader.” 
Sd Edition, f. cap 8vo. Plates, 5s. 6d. 

Peter Bell, a Tale in verse. By William 
Wordsworth, esq. fc. 8vo. 

The Past, and other Poems. By Miss 

- 8vo. 4s. 
Yall’s Poems and Songs. fc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Clio’s Protest, or the Picture Varnished ; 


wih other Poems. By the late Rt. Hon. 
R.B. Sheridan. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The Stage, a Poem, addressed to Mr. 
Parren ; containing Strictures on various 
s. By J. Brown. 12mo. Qs. 6d. 


A Translation of the Orlando Furisoso of 


ee with a,Life and Notes, By W. S. 
Greenland, and other Poems. By James 


Montgo ry. fc. 8vo. 
Royal Minstrel, an Heroic Poem, in 
az 3 
welve Books By J. F. Pennie. 
“MITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


beech of the Rt. Hon. George Can- 
= * resident of the Board of Control, in 
ye use of Commons on Tuesday, March 
: ), in osing Votes of Thanks to 

erquis of Hastings and the British 
| 8vo. Is. 6d. 
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A Letter to the Hon. Thomas Brand, 
M. P. on the practicability and propriety of 
a Resumption of Specie Payments. By 
Erick Bollman, M. D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Reports of the Present State of the Unit- 
ed Provinces of South America, drawn up 
by Messrs. Rodney and Graham, commis- 
sioners sent to Buenos Ayres by tlie Govern- 
ment of North America. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

An Examination of the Cotton Factory 
Question. 8vo. ls. 6d. 

Facts relating to St. Helena. 8vo. 9s. 

A brief Treatise on Prisons, intended for 
the Use of Sheriffs, Magistrates, Grand 
Jurors, &c. By R.Elsam. 12mo. 6s. 

A short Defence of the Whigs from the 
Imputations attempted to be cast upon them 
during the late Election for Westminster. 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Series of Letters on the Circulating 
Medium of the British Isles, addressed to 
the Editor of the Royal Cornwall Gazette. 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

Fhe Question concerning the Deprecia- 
tion of our Currency stated and examined. 
By W. Huskisson, esq. M.P. 8vo. 2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lyra Davidis, or a new Translation and 
Exposition of the Psalms. By the Rev. 
John Fry. 8vo. 18s. 

Scripture compared with itself, in proof 
of the Catholic Doctrine of the Holy Tri- 
nity. By J. Vaillant. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Lectures on Christianity. By Fox. 8vo. 9s. 

Sermons on the Parables and Miracles of 
Jesus Christ. By the Rev. E. W. Grin- 
field. 8vo. 10s. 

Plain and Practical Sermons. 
Rev. J. Koudier. 8vo. 9s. 

A Churchman’s Second Epistfe,with Notes 
and Illustrations. By the Author of Religio 
Clerici. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Strictures on Wix’s Reflections on the 
expediency of an Union of the Churches of 
England and Rome. By the Rev. H. C. 
O‘Donnoghue. 8vo. 2s. 

The Family Exposior. 
12mo. 4s. 


By the 


Part I. and II. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Antiquities of Sicily. By John Goldicutt. 
fol. part I. 11. 5s. L 
_ A General History of the County of York 
By T. D. Whittaker, LL.D. Part I. fol. 
21.2s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Spanish 
Main in the ship Two Friends ; the Occupa- 
tion of Amelia Island by M‘Gregor, &c. ; 
Sketches of the Province of East Florida, 
and Anecdotes illustrative of the Habits and 
Manners of the Seminole Indians, with an 
Appendix, containing a detail of the Semi- 
nole War, and the execution of Arbuthnot 
and Arbrister. 8vo. 9s. 

Letters from the Continent during the 
Months of October, November, and Decem- 
ber, 1818, including a Visit to Aix la Cha- 
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pelle and the left Bank of the Rhine.. By 
the Rev. J. W. Ormsby. 8vo. 9s. 

Modern Voyages and Travels. Vol. 1, 
No. 1. &vo 3s. 

A Voyage up the Persian Gulph, and a 
Journey over Land from India to England 
in 1817. By Lieut. W. Hende. 4to. 25s. 

A Voyage of Discovery made under the 
Orders of the Admiralty in his Majesty’s 
Ships Isabella and Alexander, for the pur- 
pose of exploring Baffin’s Bay, and of en- 
quiring into the Probability of a North West 
Passage. By Captain John Ross. 4to. 
3]. 13s. 6d. 

A Narrative of the Expedition to Algiers 
in the year 1816, under the eommand of 
the Right Hon. Admiral Viscount Exmouth. 
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By Mr. A. Salame, a Native of Alexandria 
in Egypt, Interpreter in his Britannic Mg. 
jesty’s Service for Oriental Languages, who 
accompanied his Lordship for the subse. 
quent Negociations with the Dey. Publish. 
ed by Permission. 8vo. 15s. 

A Year’s Residence in the United States 
of America; treating of the Face of the 
Country, the Climate, the Soil, the Products, 
the Mode of Cultivating the Land, the Price 
of Land, of Labour, of Food, of Raiment, 
of the Expenses of Housekeeping, and of 
the usual Manner of Living, of the Map. 
ners, Customs, and Character of the Peopk, 
and of the Government, Laws, and Religion, 
By Wm. Cobbett. 8vo. 18s. 
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If appears by the University Calendar 
for the present year, that the total number 
of members of this university, whose names 
are on the boards, is 3698, being 254 more 
than the preceding year, and an increase of 
one thousand five hundred and seventy-six 
since 1804, when the number was 2122.— 
In order to admit more members of the uni- 
versity at St. Mary's church, the pulpit has 
been removed, and is placed nearer the or- 
gan; alterations have also been made in 
some of the college chapels for the accommo- 
dation of a greater number of students.— 
Cambridge Chronicle. 

Asa spur to the exertions of the ships 
about to sail on a voyage of Arctic discovery, 
the privy council have arnounced a reward 
of 56,0002. for reaching Hearn’s or Copper 
Mine river ; 10,0002. for reaching the Whale 
Island of Mac Kenzie; 15,0002. for reach- 
ing 150° West longitude; and 20,0002. for 
reaching the Pacific Ocean by a N.W. pas- 
sage. They also offer 10,000¢. for reaching 
the latitude of 838°; 2,000/7. for the latitude 
of 85°; -3,0007. for 87°; 4,000/. for 88° ; 
and 5,000/. for 89° and upwards. 

‘It appears by a letter from Wm. Bruce, 
esq., resident at Bushire, to Wm. Erskine, 
esq. of Bombay, that the cow-pox has been 
long known in Persia by the Eliaats, or 
wandering tribes. Mr. Bruce made very 
particular inquiries among several different 
tribes who visit Bushire in-the winter to sell 
the produce of their flocks, such as carpets, 
rugs, butter, cheese, &c. and every Eliaat, of 
at least six or seven @ifferent tribes, uni- 
formly told him, that the people who are 
employed to milk the cattle caught a disease, 
which, after once having had, they were 
perfectly safe from the small pox: that this 
disease was prevalent among the cows, and 
shewed itself particularly on the teats; ‘but 
that it was more prevalent among, and more 
frequently caught from the sheep. A very 

farmer, who lives about fourteen 
miles from Bushire, by name Malilla, con- 
firmed every thing that the Eliaats had told 


him, and further said, that the disease was 





very common all over the country, and his 
own sheep often had it. 

An establishment, called the Imperial 
Gas Light Company, is proposed, for more 
effectually lighting the metropolis with gas. 
It is proposed that a capital of 290,000/. 
shall be raised in shares of 50/. each, to be 
paid by instalments, as the progress ofthe 
works may require. 

A new society is formed, consisting of the 
chief musical talents of the country, for the 
purpose of printing and editing their own 
works, and of other eminent composers, 
who may not belong to the society. They 
intend, also, printing the works of every ce- 
lebrated composer deceased, which will be 
got up in the very best manner. The Argyll 
rooms are taken for the purpose of a music 
warehouse, where the concern will be car- 
ried on. 

Accounts from the banks of the Missis- 
sippi state, that the Mammoth has actually 
been discovered in existence, in the western 
deserts of North America. According to 
the descriptions given of it, this colossus of 
the animal kingdom is not carnivorous; 
lives on vegetables, but more particularly on 
a certain species of tree, of which it eats the 
leaves, the bark, and sometimes even the 
trunk. It never lies down, and sleeps, lean- 
ing for support, against a tree. It has 
rather the shape of a wild boar than of aa 
elephant, and is fifteen feet high. His body 
is covered by a hairy skin, and he has 1 
horn.— Tillock’s Journal. 

The governors of the Royal Dispensé? 
for diseases of the Ear, have presented MI. 
Curtis, the surgeon of that Institution, with 
a superb piece of plate,as a token of ti 
estimation they entertain of his prolessio™ 
abilities,and for his great attention ~ 
patients placed under his care at that use 
charity. — © 

The Interrogative System of Educatie ‘ 
or the system of teaching by questions; 
text books without answers, which has :* 
so successfully introduced in England, ™ 
recently been adopted in France. Aso 
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of 1,800 members, of the most enlightened 
in Paris, have undertaken to compose 
md publish no less than seventy-two ele- 
mentary books, on the plan of the several 
so well known in the schools of the 
“ti ire. 
a ae eagesable acid, entitled (Sorbic 
\cid), has been discovered, to which the 
sane name has been given, in consequence 
ofits being found in the greatest abundance 
ig the mountain ash, and, _we presume, 
other varieties ofsorbi. It differs very ma- 
terially from the malic acid, but experi- 
ments have not yet sufficiently determined 
liar properties. 
"Gove oom to observe, that the patri- 
otic president of the Board of Agriculture, 
had patronized the plan of our correspon- 
dent Mr. Doncaster, relative to finding em- 
yment for the present su perfluous labour 
‘athe husbandry market, by the cultivation 
of commons by spade husbandry. We are 
now authorized by that gentleman to state, 
that however he may feel flattered by the 
tion of so distinguished an agricul- 
tural character, yet Sir John’s ideas of the 
extent of the improvements premeditated, 
fall far, very far short of the reality of his 
extensive views; which, far from being li- 
mited to bringing a few chain commons, 
peculiarly favoured by their situations for 
the oblainment of manure, into the desired 
state of high cultivation, indeed, go to no- 
thing Jess than effecting, in due course of 
time, the improved fertilization of the gene- 


ral face of the country, equally including 


old pasture grounds, as well as arable lands 
and commons; and, at the same time, to 
provide an inexhaustible stock of profitable 
labour to themselves and the community at 
large for the agricultural poor to resort to, 
whenever they find themselves at leisure 
from the current operations incident to the 
various ‘seasons of the year, for at leasta 

to come. Common prudence for- 
bids his ~pablishing the details of his plans 
until patents have been obtained, whereby 


he may be in the way of being remunerated | 


forthe years of study and thousands of 
expence, his various labours have 
costhim, in bringing things to their present 
tion.—But in his late endeavours to 


alata —pecuniary -coadjutorship-in them, - 


through the medium of repeated advertise- 
mentsinserted in the most popular London 












ful; for, whenever he came to lay his 
peatls before the cockney swine, who were 
to them, they did nothing but 
mover them, without knowing what in 
the Worldito make of them.—He therefore 





‘us to state, that if any of our rural 

| habits in life lead them to 
odifference between a turnip and a 
st; Or a spade and a plough, are dis- 
mG 40 ‘come forward to.aid the great 

- nd, which, in:all probability, is 
eror later:to ‘form a new era. 


ts, he has uniformly been unsuc- . 


in the natural history of our globe, being 
established throughout its various climates , 
originally from British example, he will be 
happy to treat with them upon tho liberal 
terms the lucrative and extensive nature of 
the concerns will so well admit of. A line 
addressed to him at Peel’s Coffee house, 
Vleet street, London, will meet with due at- 
tention. The sums required will be about 
2,000). for one patent, and 1,0001. the other. 

Mr. Lee, the Arabic Professor, at Cam- 
bridge, compared with the admirable 
Crichton.—The accounts of prodigies are 
always .received with doubt by prudent 
men; but the case we are about to submit 
having the testimony of so respectable a 
witness as Mr. Archdeacon Corbett, we do 
not hesitate upon his authority to lay it 
before our readers, although tie facts are 
unknown to ourselves. 

And in order that no misrepresentation 
or colouring shall take place, we will give it 
in the Archdeacon’s words: ‘* Mr. Lee is a 
native of the parish wherein [ was born, 
and wherein I continued to reside. The 
only education he received, was that of a 
village school, where nothing more than 
reading, writing, or arithmetic was taught. 
He quitted this school at twelve years of age 
to learn the trade of a capenter and builder, 
under his ingenious and respectable relative, 
Mr. Alderman Lee, of Shrewsbury ; and it 
was not till years after this that he conceived 
the idea of acquiring foreign languages ; 
and then it was with such singleness of heart 
that he pursued his object, that he neither 
sought nor accepted opportunities of com- 
municating it; and it was not till after an 
interval of six years, and then by chance, 
that I found out that he had in that space 
taught himself to read and to write in Latin, 
in Greek, and in Hebrew. He had taught 
himself the Chaldee, the Syriac, and the 
Samaritan languages—and all this unaided 
by any instructor, uncheered by any literary 
companion, uginfluenced by the hope either 
of profit or of praise. And here let me 
pause at this very singular feature in the 
portrait I am endeavouring to delineate; for 
where shall we meet with a devotion to let- 


ters so solitary and so pure? J know, indeed, ' 


that instances are rot unfrequent, where the 
mind has arisen superior to its original des- 
tination, or where eminence has been at- 
tained under circumstances adverse and un- 
favourable. But we more generally find, 
that a foundation has been laid, and that 
those who have distinguished themselves as 
scholars have gone through the regular 
routine of classical education, or been as- 
sisted by masters of superior abilities. Such 
was the case with Mr. James Crichton, of 
Clanie, in Scotland, better known by the 
name of “ The Admirable Crichton,” in the 
list of whose tutors we find the name even 
of Buchanan. And having introduced the 
mention of this extraordinary n, this 


“ Pheenix of Literature,” as he is designated - 
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by one of his biographers, I would willingly 
rup some parallel between him and Mr. 
Lee. Mr. Crichton, then, was the son of a 
gentleman of ancient family and hereditary 
fortune, and therefore we may presume that, 
in addition to the living assistance I have 
mentioned, he was amply supplied with the 
usual helps and incitements to learning, and 
that at an age when the mind is most ductile 
and open to such pursuits; whilst on the 
other hand, we find Mr. Lee oppressed with 
the cares and labours of life, without any 
living assistant whatsover; without the 
stimulus either of hope or fear; seeking 
concealment rather than the smile of appro- 
bation, and very scantily supplied with the 
necessary materials ; for Mr. Lee’s earnings 
at this time were barely sufiicient to the 
poorest maintenance, yet be spared from 
this pittauce to purchase such grammars 
as could be met with upon the book-stalls of 
this town; and when he had read through 
a volume procured in a similar manner, he 
was forced to pay it away again, as part of 
the price of the next book he wished to pur- 
chase. Here then is a string of diflicuities 
surmounted by Mr. Lee, which Mr. Crich- 
ton had not to combat. Again, it is said 
that Mr. Crichton’s learning, however stu- 
pendous, was not acquired by the sacrifice of 
any of those pleasures in which youth usual'y 
indulges, or by the omission of any of those 
accomplishments in which it becomes a gen- 
tleman to excel. Now, so far as this marks 
out the interruptions given to Mr. Crichton’s 
severer studies, we shall find those of Mr. 
Lee at least equally broken in upon, and 
that from causes much more imperative. 
Mr. Lee had not to balance between read- 
ing and relaxation; he had to pass from 
bodily fatigue to mental exertion— for he 
omitted, during the six years I have men- 
tioned, none of the hours usually appro- 
priated to manual Jabour; he retired 
regularly to rest at 10 o’clock at night: 
he suffered during this time from acomp!aint 
in his eyes; and of the inadequate leisure 
thus left him, parteven of that was dedicated 
to what may be deemed accomplishment : 
so that it does not appear that Mr. Crichton 
either read or remembered with greater ra- 
idity. than Mr. Lee has done. 
r. Lee exchanged his trade for the super- 
intendence of a charity-school, his hours 
were not much more at his own disposal. 
It was at this time that the well known and 
much respected Oriental scholar, Dr. Jona- 
than Scott, some time Persian Secretary to 
Mr. Hastings, in India, furnished Mr. Lee 
with an Arabic Grammar; and he had then, 
for the first time in his life, the pleasure of 
conversing upon the study in which he was 
engaged : and it is to this auspicious circum- 
stance, improved as it was by the wonderful 
proficiency of Mr. Lee, on the onehand, ((or 
in a few months he was capable of reading, 
writing, and composing in both Arabic and 
Persic,) and to the unremitting kindness of 
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Dr. Scott on the other, that we ma, 


: attr) 

bute Mr. Lee's subsequent enyagemne), a 
the Church Missionary Society. jis adi. 
’ welt iis 

sion at Queen’s Coliege, Cambridy gna his 


ordipation as a Minister of the Established 
Church. : 
But in defence of what [ have ventured 
to assert, I must endeavour to draw this 
parallel somewhat closer. One of tho \d. 
mirable Crichton's historians asks, \¥ hehe, 
it does not surpass comprehension, that jn 
his 2!st year he should be master of toy 
diferent languages, and periectly weil versed 
in philosophy, the mathematics, thenlooy 
the beiles lettres, and other sciences. |) 
Crichton hegan his grammar at six veurs of 
age, a supposition by no means improbable, 
considering the aptness of the scholar, his 
station in life, and the practice o: the times 
we shall then find that the high doves 
of knowledge we have statcd was acc uired 


in about 14-years; and it ts now abou |4 
years since Mr. Lee first opened a jsun 
grammar, and he has in that time ian ht 
himself 17 diferent languages. tt i. turther 


said that Mr. Crichton offered to dispite in 
the 12 jollowing languages :— 





l Hebrew 7 French 
2 Syriac 8 Ttatian 

3 Arabic 9 Engzish 
4 Greek 10 Dutch 

5 Latin 1} Ficmish 
6 Spanish 12 Sclavonian. 


Those Mr. Lee has taught himself are 
the following :— 





1 Latin 10 French 
2 Greek 11 German 
3 Hebrew 12 Italian 
4 Chaldee 13 Ethiopic 
5 Syriac J 14 Coptic 
6 Samaritan 15 Malay 

7 Arabic 16 Sanscrit 
8 Persic 17 Bengalee. 
9 Hindostanee 


and if we add the English, included in Mr. 
Crichton’s list of 12, it-:makes 18, or an e1- 
cess of one-third. 

In mathematics we are told Mr. Crichton 
was perfectly “ at home,” and that he offered 
to dis; ute upon mathematical subjects. Of 
Mr. Lee, I have something much more defi- 
nite to relate: when he entered at Cambridge, 
he was unacquainted with the mathematics; 
but in one fortnight he qualified himself 
attend a class which had gone through 
several books in Euclid, and he soon alter 
discovered an error, not indeed in Euclid, 
but in a teatise on Spherical Trigonometry, 
usually bound up with Simpson’s Euclid, 
the 14th proposition of which Mr. Le 
disproved. Now as Simpson’s edition of 
Euclid may be looked upon as a text book 
at either university, as it is the one usvally 
put in the hands of students, and to which 
the lectures of the tutors apply, it is mos 
wonderful if a mistake should have bee 
pointed out in such a work, and for the Sr 
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ime as it should seem, by a student of not 

any weeks" standing in thatscience. And 
gs the highest honours are given at Cam- 
bridge to mathematical learners, Mr. Lee 
must have anticipated a safe. and easy road 
to those honours. But he considered this 

int, as he does all others, with that so- 
brieby of mind with whieh he is so eminently 
gilted, and he contented himself with a com- 
netent knowledge of mathematics, lest further 
attention to that seducing science should in- 
terfere with those studies in which the highest 
interests of mankind were concerned, and 
this decision speaks volumes as to Mr. Lee’s 
theological views. His exertions in this 
behalf are more than I can trust my memory 
with, but I have taken some pains to procure 
a note of them, (and which the Archdeacon 
then read as follows) :— 

1. The Syriac New Testament, edited by 
Mr. Lee, and published, is not acontinuation 
of that begun by Dr. Buchanan, but an 
entire new work, for which Mr. Lee col- 


lated three ancient Syrian MSS. the 


Syrian Commentary of Syrius, and the texts 
of Ridley, Jones, and Welstein. 

9. An edition of the Malay New Testa- 
ment, from the Dutch edition of 1733 ; and 
the Old Testament is now in the press. 

8. Anenlarged and corrected edition of 
Mr. Martyn’s Hindostanee Prayer Book, in 
conjunction with Mr. Corrie. 

4. A Tract, translated into Persian and 
Arabic, and printed, entitled “The Way of 
Truth and Life,” for the use of Maho- 
netans. 

5. A Malay Tract for the London Mis- 
sionary Society ; and some Tracts in Hin- 
dostanee, for the Society for Instructing 
the Lascars. 

6. A Tractin Arabic, on the New System 
of Education, written by Dr. Bell, and first 
translated by Michael Sabag, for Baron de 
Sacy, oriental interpreter to the King of 
France, 

7. Dr. Scott having translated the Service 

i ay from the Prayer Book of 
the Church of England into Persie, Mr 
Lee has added to it the rest of the Liturgy. 

8. Mr. Lee has under hand a new trans- 
htion of the Old Testament into Persian, in 

inction with Mirza Khaleel. 












Of letter for Hindostanee and Persian 
ng; and a new fount for an edition of 
tiac Old Testament, and for which 
wated nine ancient MSS. and one 
ammentary. As to music, Mr. 
are not problematical—he 
iself to play upon the flute from 
circumstance, with almost in- 

™ Teadiness ; and when the Shrewsbury 
1 cers were raised, he qualified himself 
sak W readiness to be one of their mili- 


. fr. Lée is printing an Hindostanee © 
7 t. 


tary band. All this time he was a member 
of a Ringing Society, and gave private lec- 
tures im Gothic architecture. But if Mr. 
Lee is thus great in what he possesses, he is 
not less great in what he does not possess. 
If he appears inferior to no one in extent or 
variety of genius, he is without any of those 
eccentricities with which genius is so often 
concomitant. 

The whole of Mr. Lee’s life has been so- 
ber, moral, and consistent. He bears his 
faculties most meekly. The resources of 
his mind are unapparent till called forth. 
He sought not polished society, but he min- 
gled in it when invited, without effort and 
without embarrassment; and without losing 
any of his humility, he sustains his place in 
it with ease and independence. Mr. Lee’s 
learning is without any tincture of pedantry ; 
and his religion isas far from enthusiasm on 
the one hand, as itis from lukewarmness on 
the other. 

The Prince Regent, who has shewn upon 
all occasions the most laudable and anxious 
desire to promote the Fine Arts in this coun- 
try, a few days ago directed that a letter 
should be written to the President of the 
Royal Academy, expressing his Royal High- 
ness’s gracious intention of placing in the 
academy a very fine set of casts of the 
Groupe of Niobe, which he lately received 
asa present from the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany. 

It was supposed that the Royal Academy 
would this year commemorate its fiftieth 
Anniversary with a grand entertainment and 
other distinguishing ceremonies. We un- 
derstand, however, that nothing is to be 
done except striking a medal on the occa- 
sion. 

Roman Medals.—OQn the Ist of March, 
some Monks, of one of the Convents at Na- 
mur, working in a piece of ground belong- 
ing to the Convent, found, about a foot un- 
der ground, a vessel of baked earth, which 
contained about 2000 Roman medals or 
coins. Most of them are of bronze, and 
some of silver. Among these medals, which 
have not yet been well examined, there are 
some of Gallienus, of Gordian, Claudius, &c. 
They are in the possession of the Directors 
of the Convent, to whom the Monks deli- 
vered them. The vessel is broken into a 
multitude of small pieces. The place where 
they were found is about a quarter of a 
league from Namur. It is a small hillock 
above the calcareous rocks which border the 
left bank of the Meuse, directly above the 
Hermitage of St. Hubert, which is marked 
upon Ferrari’s map. 

The Russian Government is fitting out 
two expeditions for scientific researches in 
remote seas. Each will consist of two ships : 
one of them is designed to make discoveries 
towards theNorthPole, The commanders are 
not yet appointed, but such an eagerness to 
partake in them prevails in the navy, that 
above 60 officers of the Imperial fleet have 
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applied to the Minister of Marine to be em- 
ployed. ‘ 

Prizes offered tn France.—The Society 
for the encouragement of National Industry 
in France, have offered the following 
prizes :—Improved manufacture of sewing 
needles, 3000 francs—dressing of flax and 
hemp without soaking, 1500—new method 
of silvering the back of mirrors, 2,400— 
dying wool scarlet by madder, without co- 
chineal, for artificial diamonds and precious 
stones, 1200 francs—preservation of alimen- 
tary substances, according to M. Appert’s 
process, 2000 trancs—best mode of salting 
provisions, 2000 francs—construction of a 
country windmill, 4000 francs—for planting 
the northern pine, 1000 francs—for plant- 
ing the Scotch pine, 1000 francs. These 
have been offered before, and are not yet 
merited. 

The following are other prizes :—For the 
completion and performance of the miria, 
@ machine for raising water,) 1000 francs— 

or the construction of a new water-wheel, 
3000 francs—a mill for cleaning Indian 
corn, 600 francs—for the establishment of 
wells for obtaining water by filtration, two 
prizes, 1800, and 3000 francs—preparation 
for materials adapted to the arts of engrav- 
ing, 1500 francs—a substance that may be 
cast in a mould like plaister of Paris, and of 
greater durability, 2000 francs—manufac- 
ture of Russia leather, two prizes, 1500 and 
3000 francs—to the maker of the hydraulic 
press that shall have been substituted for 
the common presses of oil and wine, 2000 
francs. 
. Skin of the Rhinoceros.—It appears from 
some experiments made lately in India, that 
the skin of the Rhinoceros will resist a mus- 
ket shot, though fired from a piece at a 
short distance only. These experiments 
were made on the body of an individual, 
which had been of great size, and very old. 
It was killed near Givalpara, on the borders 
of the Asam country. The number of them 
in those parts is immense. The Bouram- 
poutes is sometimes so covered by them that 
though nearly a league across, the smallest 
vessel cannot find room to pass. 

Ancient Town in Egypt.—An ancient 
city has been discovered in the mountains, 
about nine hours journey from the Red Sea, 
between 24° and 25° of latitude. There are 
still above 800 houses remaining, and among 
the ruins are found various temples. There 
are eleven statues, and the fragments of 
others. The French traveller who disco- 
vered this place, has also ascertained the an- 
cient stations that were appointed on the 
Toute through the desert, going from the 
Red Sea to the Valley of the Nile. | 

Ancient Bridge.—A stone has been taken 
up lately in the Rhine, from one of the piles 

an ancient bridge on the side of Cassel. 
Tt was four feet long, and two wide, having 


probable, therefore, that the bridge has 
been built by the 22d Roman Legion, which 
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is known to have come from Syriato Mex, 
69 years after the birth of Christ. 
SWEDEN. 

The Council of Mines at Stockholm ha 
lately published a report, of which the bi. 
lowing is the substance :— 

The mine of Great Hopperberg, Dear 
Fahlun, in Dalecarlia, is the oldest copper 
mine. Its privileges are dated from the 
thirteenth century, and were granted }, 
Kings Waldemar and Magnus Ladis|s. 
There are few mines of such extraordinary 
depth; but the excavations have heen 
badly managed, that several vaults hav. 
fallen in, and intercepted the passage to this 
immense cavern. 

There are two great hollows in the fory 
of tunnels, one at the great mine, and the 
other at the mine of Louisa Ulrica. Thy 
of the great mine is 53 fathonis high. There 
are four principal wells, bearing the name 
of King Frederick, Ado!phus Frederick. 
Louisa Ulrica, and Count Wrede. 

The geometrician of the mine of Fabilyy 
cannot make use of the compass in drawing 
plans of his works, owing to the great quan- 
tity of iron, which abounds in all the Swe. 
dish mines. Neither can ropes be employ- 
ed in the caverns, for the abundance of yi- 
triolic and coppery water would speedily rot 
them: iron chains are, therefore, adopted, 
but even these are destroyed in a short 
time. The use ef buckets is strictly forbid- 
den, and the workmen descend by steps 
made in the galleries. 

The mechanism employed for clearing 
the mine and extracting the ore is admin- 
ble, as well for the magnitude of the works, 
as the skilful economy of power. The 
moveable force is given by two wheels, the 
largest of which measures about 24 ells in 
diameter ; it is set in motion by the water oi 
a lake behind the mountain, and with whicl 
there is a communication by means of a 
aqueduct. This wheel turns a cylinder, to 
which is attached a dented wheel of smalle: 
size,and which turns in an opposite direc- 
tion : two hooks are made to fasten into the 
cogs of this wheel ; one or other of thes 
hooks is lowered according to the directio! 
in which it is found necessary to turn the 
wheel. . The great wheel serves, at the same 
time, for moving the balances communica 
ing with the pumps placed diagonally in the 
caverns for raising the water which might 
incommode the workmen. By an ingenious 
contrivance, the same water which has tur 
ed the great wheel, lower down, serves tht 
same purpose a second time. 

The number-of workmen employed ¥ 
one mine sometimes amounts to 1200. 1° 
prevent any deficiency of coal, the proprt 
tors of the neighbouring estates are obli 
to supply them with a certain quantity # * 

ed price. 4 of Be 

The mine of Fablun isa hard kind 0 be 
rites, which is very difficult to work. : 
labourers advance only a few fathoms yer” 
notwithstanding the aid of gunpowder. *™ 
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richest veins lie in the deepest parts of the 


mine, and branch out towards the west and 


ie may be extracted from the copper 


of Fahlun, though by a very difficult pro- 

_ Of this silver a medal was cast in the 
year 1755, to commemorate the visit made 
by King Adolphus l’rederick, the Queen, 
his consort, and Gustavus Ili. then Prince 
Royal, to the mine of Fahlun. 

The rough copper, when taken from the 
furnaces of Fahlun, is conveyed to Avestadt, 
a town about four miles distant, on the banks 
of the Dal-Olven, to be refined. The pro- 
cess of refining copper was not introduced 
in Sweden till the year 1621. 

The refining furnace is a simple wall, 
through which a hole is made to admit the 
muzzle of the bellows, which are moved by 
water. Before the wall is a ditch iv which 
are deposited the masses of copper covered 
with coal. The metal is melted by the 
strength of the fire, and the scoria is re- 
moved by degrees; that which remains at 
the bottom is called regu/us, and is expected 
to contain gold. 

The cépper which, during the process 
of refining, is volatilized with the smoke, 
collects in red powder on the edges of a 
frame which surrounds the chimney. 

Whale Fishery.—The people inhabiting 
the coast of the Bay of Biscay were the first 
who attempted the whale fishery ; and fora 
considerable period they alone supplied Eu- 
rope with the oil of that great cetaceous 
fish, The Dutch, however, soon became 
their rivals, and the company which was es- 
tablished by the latter, about the year 1614, 
excited the jealousy of England, who wished 
become mistress of this branch of com- 
meree.* The Biscayeneers took a share in 





*It appears from a set of queries pro- 
posed by an honest merchant in the year 
1975, that we were at that period totally ig- 
norant of the whale fishery, being obliged to 
sad io Biskaiefor men skilled inthe catch- 
ing of the whale, and ordering of the oil, 


the dispute, which was at length terminated 
by the contending parties dividing among 
themselves the coasts and bays where the 
whale fishery was carried on. 

Harassed by these numerous enemies, 
the whale, whose instinct is to fly at the ap- 
proach of danger, sought refuge among the 
ice of the northern regions ; but nothing 
could save it from its pursuers, and conse- 
quently the species has sensibly diminished, 
and the fishery becomes more and more dif- 
ficult. 

Vessels of a peculiar construction are em- 
ployed in the whale fishery. The whale is 
surrounded by boats, and the fishers har- 
poon the enormous animal at the risk of 
being overwhelmed by it. The fat and the 
horny laminz of the jaws are the only parts 
of the whale which are fit for use; its flesh 
is not eatable, but the fat furnishes excellent 
lamp oil, and is besides employed in various 
manufactures. 

The Biscayeneers were formerly accus- 
tomed to melt the fat on board the vessel, as 
soon as the animal was cut up, as by this 
means they obtained the oil perfectly fresh. 
The fear of accidents by fire has, however, 
induced the whale fishers to relinquish this 
method. The fat is now melted after it is 
brought ashore, and in consequenceof being 
kept the oil acquires a disagreeable smell. 

Whales were formerly caught measuring 
200 feet in length, and they produced from 
60 to 80 tons of oil. The largest whales 
that have been taken of late years do not 
measure above 80 feet. 

In former times the whale seems nevefg to 
have been taken on the English coasts ex- 
cept when it was accidentally flung ashore. 
It was then deemed a royal fish, as appears 
from the statute of Edward II. anno. 17mo. 
and the King and Queen divided the spoil ; 
the King asserting his right to the head, and 
her majesty claiming the tail.* 





and one cooper skilful to set up the staved 
cask. Hackluyt’s Voyages. 
* Blackstone’s Com. I. c. 4, 
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se having displayed the works 
of t British Artists, and invited the 
country to patronise native genius in 
y department of art, in February 
‘March, the Directors of the British 
m opened the British Gallery 
monday, April 19th, with a fine se- 
on of pictures, by the old masters. 
we Wisdom of this proceeding is too ob- 
mS tO require comment, and indeed 
¢ motive an this persevering activity 
ebeyo: i praise. The public begin 
? cond ‘the efforts of this merken 

‘Witha warmth that is calcuiated to 
ethe happiest effects. ‘I'he sales 
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of modern pictures, under their auspices, 
this year, amounted to a large sum; and 
the advancing fame of the British school 
keeps pace with the progress of a sound 
taste and the judicious plans of the di- 
rectors. 

The exhibition of the Society of 
Painters in Oil and WaterColours open- 
éd at the Great Room, in Spring Gar- 
dens, on Monday the 19th April, with 
300 paintings in oil and water colours ; 
among which there are manv of great 
excellence, and, as usual, in large"! lec- 
tions, some of an inferior order. The 
limits to which we are prescribed, and 
Vor, XI. 2Z 
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the lateness of the date, compel us to 
pass, at present, briefly over the whole, 
with a notice of a few of the most con- 
spicuous in merit, by a mention of little 
more than their names. The principal 
landscape in oil, the Burial of Saul, by 
J. VARLEY, is agrand composition, and 
one of the very best performances of 
this able artist's pencil. Two of the 
men in front are, however, somewhat 
short. Barret’s Ulysses in Search 
of Eumenes, is an expanded classical 
composition, with many features of 
beauty, and a commanding breadth in the 
scenery, which would admit of being 
worked up to a high order of effect ; but 
the sky requires to be somewhat lower 
in tone, and some of the landscape forms 
are cramped, and might be treated with 
more freedom. CHRISTALL, always rich 
in gems, has several small ideal land- 
scapes and figures in a pure taste, and 
high order of design. CopiLey Fre.p- 
i1nG's tinted Views have great excel- 
lence, and a fine sense of local beauty. 
Provut’s Shipping are cleverly designed 
and coloured. Rosson has many pic- 
turesque landscapes; but ir some few 
instances is still too gay in his colour- 
ing, and rather inclined to mannerism 
in his touch. J.SrepHANoFrP’s Inierior 
of Sir J. Leicester’s Gallery, and that of 
the Court of Judicature inCey/lon, are ad- 
mirable drawings. F. P. SrepHANoOrFr’s 
Reyal Apartments, and C. Wiiyn's Inte- 
riors, sustain their distinguished reputa- 
tion. BucKLER bas some gouod architec- 
‘tural views. 'T. CHRistMass has a study 
of a dog, cleverly painted. Srarck’s 
landscapes in oil are pleasing, but some- 
what less free and forcible than those 
whieh he recently exhibited at the Bri- 
tish Gallery. Linwet’s have a power- 
ful effect and a deep feeling of nature; 
but would admit of more harmony and 
lightness of penciling. No. 50, by C. 
Var ry, iscold, raw, and too slight for 
an exhibition picture. No. 113, «his 
Ruins of Troy is well designod, but 
crude and deficient in union. ALLPORT’s 
Tivoli, evening, is an agreeable view, 
but wants freedom in the penciling, and 
mellowness oftone. Miss GouLpsmitru 
has several pleasing bits of landscape. 
Her views of Claremont are painted 
with much strength and taste, and in 
a low mellow tone. We are happy to 
learn, that she is about to publish prints 
from these very interesting pictures, and 
we hope that she will meet with that.en- 
couragement of which the merits of her 
paintings are deserving. 
No. 89, the Discovery, by F. P. Srs- 
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PHANOFF, is cleverly designed and pain 
ed with spirit, but with less force and ¢,. 
licacy than we sometimes see from 4), 
excellent artist's pencil. No, s0, j, 
the same, has great merit, though, like 
the preceding, painted with less finjs), 
ing than usual with him.— 122, 337, 34) 
by W. Turner, of Oxtord, are paintej 
with much force of colouring and vigour 
of effect. s 
No. 122, Via Mala, Canton of the Gy. 
sons, by this artist, is a landscape 
of much romantic grandeur, painted with 
a force and harmony of colour ang 
power of effect, equal to the best style of 
the most celebrated landscape painters, 
Falstaff acting. the King, by ¥. 
Ricurer, is one of the most adn. 
rable dramatic representations we hare 
seen.— We conceive however that the 
fat Knight is surpassed by the sy) 
ordinates ; but, in spirited design, 
force of colouring, depth of effect, and 
variety of character and expression, this 
performance possesses so large a fund of 
excellence, that we regret being obliged 
to limit our remarks to this brief notice, 
Mr. John Smith (known by the appella- 
tion of Claude Lorraine Smith) has three 
delicious prospects, in which he has deli- 
neated the day-light with exquisite sin- 
plicity and truth. We hope in our nest, 
if allowed by our restricted space, to con- 
tinue our observations on the works of 
art in this very interesting exhibition. 
The gallery of Sir Jonn Fresine 
Leicester has been regularly cpened 
for the display of his splendid collection 
of painiings, by British artists, every 
Monday since the 15th of March. The 
sensation produced among the nobility 
and gentry. artists, amateurs, and menvi 
letters, has been even still greater than 
last season. The additional pictures by 
Fuseli, Turner, Collins, and Hilton, har 
been duly appreciated. The View en! 
Arne, by Witson, is considered by ai 
the best judges one of the finest spec 
mens of local colouring in tie wor 
Vhis picture will have a salutary ete 
in checking a tendency to the brown ave 
dingy manner, which prevails even in the 
works of some of our first-rate landscapt 
painters. The people of this countr) 
want nothing more immediately for 
advancement of taste than self-estimatio® 
in the Fine Arts, and the public eclat 
this fine collection, under the spit 
conduct of the munificent propric'¢l has 
done more to excite a generous natien 
pride than any other individual eflort 
ourmemory. ‘The splendour of the 
street Gallery, and the impartial pr'® 
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tive spirit with which its liberal owner 
iyoks to native genius in every class, have 
efectually checked the new Anti-British 
artifice, that claims a sort of privilege to 
debase and contemn the whole body of 
the British artists, while busily employed 
in bestowing an exaggerated and empi- 
rial applause on one. ‘This pernicious 
ractice of false praise, and slanderous 
contempt, has the worst effect in excit- 
ing an ill opinion of native genius at 
home and abroad, and therefore it re- 
quires vigilant watching. 

Sir John’s example has not only pos- 
sessed an important influence, in exciting 
other persons of rank and fortune to col- 
lect the works of our native artists, but 
it has induced Mr. Walter Fawkes, of 
furnley Hal/, in Yorkshire, a gentle- 
man whose name has long been among 
the first of his time and country, to open 
his superb suite of apartments, in Gros- 
vernor Place, for the display of his 
matchless collection of drawings by Tur- 
ner, the Royal Academician, and some 
other British Artists. “he old British in- 
dependence, strong mind, fine taste, and 
ample fortune of Mr. Fawkes, give him 
wlarge a range of influence on public 
opinion, that the exhibition of his works 
of art, may be considered another import- 
antyietory obtained over the worst preju- 


dices of bad taste and party spirit. The 
varieties of the great British master’s ge- 
nius, whose performances he has so judi- 
ciously selected, are seen in all their glo- 
ryin his mansion. WE are not insensi- 
ble to the peculiarities and defects which 
form an occasional alloy in T'urner’s 
style ; but we have no hesitation in stat- 
ing our conviction, that in all the highest 
features of his art, he has not been sur- 
passed by any ancient or modern land- 
scape painter. 

At Sir John Leicester's, the visitors 
are exempted from imposition, by ex- 
press orders to the servants not to take 
money if offered, and by a written notice 
framed and hung up in the hail, enjoining 
visitors not to give any money to the do- 
mestics. We hope this rule will become 
general. 

We have recently learned from Mr. 
Back Ler that the splendid embellish- 
ment of St. James’s Church, by painting 
on one of the windows a copy of the cele- 
brated transfiguration by Raffaelle, will, 
in all probability, be shortly commenced. 
At his express request, we have examined 
his model, in Newman-street, where his 
preparations are nearly completed; and 
we shall take an early opportunity of 
calling the attention of our readers to 
his intended performance. WC, 








THE DRAMA. 


The Italians.—The publication of six 
editions of this Drama has made known 
itsplot so generally as to render much 
detailed notice of it here unnecessary ; 
and the fact of its having been withdrawn 
from Drury-lane Theatre, by the ma- 
nager, after the second night of repre- 
sentation, has, in a great degree, super- 
seded the task of criticism. We fully 
agree with the majority of the periodi- 
cal erities, that this play is -superior-to 
some of those, which have of late years 
suceeeded. It contains many pleasing 

tsof fancy and descriptive beauties, 
withsome noble sentiments of patriot- 
im; but the passions are not painted 
with sufficient force, and the language, 
ough often elegant and forcible, is 
ceasionally’ obscure and feeble. The 

‘icommon-place terms, in three or 
n s, excited disapprobation. 
‘chief defect is in the construction of 
, Mr. Bucke has injudiciously 
he provocations, or causes of ac- 
lly out of the drama, and, in 












‘0 weaken their conneetion with their 


mees, so far back as altogether _ 


consequences, and impair their effect 
upon the mind. An opposition to Man- 
fredi’s schemes at court is assigned as 
the cause of his hatred of Fontano; but 
no instance of this thwarting is seen, and 
it is only casually adverted to asa gene- 
ral circumstance, antecedent to the time 
of representation. The rejection of 
Claudia’s love by Fontano, and his com- 
plaint to the king of her son’s dissulute 


- conduct, have also occurred at some time 


prior to the commencement of the repre- 
sentation, but how long or how short a 
time before is not stated. The murder 
of Albano’s wife, by - Manfredi, had 
taken place twenty years before. Thus 
these circumstances, which have so large 
a share of influence on the catastrophe, 
are wholly extrinsic and anterior to the 
time of action. They are past events, 
and worn-out interests, of which we ac- 
quire an auricular knowledge only. On 
the contrary, the cause and effect of 
Othello’s jealousy, and Desdemona’s 
mournful death, are living circumstances 
which we see and hear in action, and 
which are imprinted in burning charac- 
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ters on the soul. Shakespear's main 
power is generally in the present time. 
We may dispense with the unities of 
place, but we can never dispense with 
that essential dramatic principle which 
is necessary to bring the greatest power 
of impression to bear upon the senses 
and passions of an audience. It is im- 
probable that Albanio should have been 
twenty years an outlaw in arms against 
his country, and that he should not have 
confided the murder of his wife, his un- 
just sentence, and escape from prison 
to his faithful companions in danger long 
before. It is as improbable that his 
companions, having beenso long in sight 
of Naples, which had been the scene of 
his misfortunes, should have remained 
in ignorance of his story. If Mr. Bucke 
had brought his events closer together, 
he would have thereby invigorated the 
interests of his fable, and given them a 
warmth and racy freshness; he would, 
also, have marked the motives and cha- 
racters of his agents with more force, 
and brought his appeals more directly 
home to the heart. There are many 
touches of gentle feeling and beauty in 
the character of Scipio which do great 
credit to the author; and.the love of 
country is expressed by Fontano with 
a spirit worthy of an ancient Roman. 
The scenery, as a back-ground, is grand, 
but the piece does not abound with situa- 
tions which are productive of very strik- 
ing effect. Having thus, with a due eon- 
viction of its merits, given our impartial 
sense of its general defects, we must also 
add our opinion, that the faults of this 
drama have arisen more from inattention 
and inexperience than a want of power, 
and that many of them can be easily cor- 
rected. We still recur to our original 
conviction that, considered as a whole, 
it possesses, to say the least of it, as 
strong claims upon the favour of an au- 
dience, as some of those which have suc- 
eeeded in the London theatres within 
these few years ; and we have very little, 
or rather no doubt (although it would 
probably never have become a_ stock- 
piece) but that it would have been sue- 
cessful, if the first promises made to the 
author, on its acceptance, had been fuith- 
fully fulfilled. 

it has been ascertained, beyond a 
doubt, by the author's preface, that The 
Ftalians had been accepted, with appro- 
bation, by the managers of Drury-lane 
Theatre in November I8!7, and that 
Mr. Bucke had a promise that it would 
be acted without delav. A notice was 


even inserted in the bills that it would 
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be performed immediately before The 
Bride of Abydos ; and when the latte, 
was represented, Mr. Bucke was assure 
that The Italians should be brought oy: 
the next in succession. The gros 
breach of this engagement, and the be. 
lief that the obstacle to the perforinance 
originated with a principal actor, excited 
a popular ferment on the publication of 
the drama, with the author's account of 
the treatment which he had experienced, 
The feeling of indignation in the firy 
circles induced the managers of Drury. 
lane Theatre to bring out Tlie Léalians, 
on Thursday the 3d of April, after the 
author had withdrawn it wholly, in con- 
sequence of the shameful conduct upon 
the stage on the performance of Mis 
Porter's tragedy of Switzerland. Mr, 
Bucke was, by this proceeding of the 
managers, subjected to much hazard, and 
the success of his piece was rendered ex- 
tremely doubtful. Instead of being sup- 
ported by the whole force of the com- 
pany on which he had relied, be was 
deprived of its main strength in Mr. 
Kean, as it was fixed to bring out The 
Italians during that actor’s abseuce in 
Scotland. As the public and the ine- 
nagers are convinced that the success ol 
tragedy on this stage depends on the 
great abilities of Mr. Kean, and that the 
theatre eould not support itself without 
him, it is undeniable that they did not 
give Mr. Bucke’s tragedy any thing like 
a fair trial in bringing it out deprived ol 
that aid, which is their acknowledged 
effective support. On the contrary, !! 
may be with truth asserted, that no new 
tragedy oould stand any tolerable chance 
of success with the Drury-lane company, 
as it is constituted, in Mr. Keans al- 
sence. The fact is, therefore, palpable 
that, by delaying to perform tlicir pre- 
mise to Mr. Bucke, while that admirable 
performer was in town, and by perform 
ing it in his absence, they deliberately 
exposed The Italians to an almost cer 
tain failure. But this was not all the 
danger to which the tragedy was exposed: 
Mr. Kean had, before his departure 10! 
Glasgow, most unwisely and reprehen- 
sively passed sentence of condeniatio! 
on the tragedy in a never-to-be-l0t 
gotten letter, which he published in the 
daily papers. The whole of this actors 
friends were, therefore, enlisted again 
the author, and bent on condemuing the 
play, to vindicate their favourites P® 
i We: need not remind ou 
readers that the attachment of a certal® 
party of Mr. Kean's immediate * 
sociates, and their violent war up?" 
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every person, whether a new actor 
or author, who is supposed to inter- 
fere with his popularity, have obtained 
for them the epithet of Wolves. As 
Mr. Bucke had to encounter the deter- 
mined noise and uproar of these parti- 
sans; and as the company in Mr. Kean’s 
absence was absolutely ineffective in 
wagedy, the fate of the Italians was 
decided before the curtain drew up. It 
is not necessary, therefore, to occupy 
our space with the painful particulars of 
a performance which marks a disgraceful 
era in the fallen state of Drury Lane 
Theatre. Even if they had used their 
utmost exertions, the majority of the 
performers were inadequate to. their 
task, but it was evident that some did 
their best to murder the characters 
which they had undertaken. The in- 
dignant calls from all parts of the house, 
“to play up,” bore testimony to this 
shameful endeavour of particular actors. 
Mr. Rae, with the feelings and spirit of 
agentleman, made an able and success- 
fulexertion in the part of Albanio, and 
he deserved and received much applause 
as an actor, and esteem as a man, by his 
performance: Mrs. West, also, success- 
fully exerted herself.—The piece was 
acted anfidst an uproar of approbation 
and opposition, and given out for a se- 
cond trialon Easter Monday! anight not 
very fit for such a decision, as the festi- 
vities of the season usually fill the house 
with noisy holiday company. An un- 
justifiable hostility to Mr. Bucke was 
manifested behind the scenes, by refusing 
himan author’s customary privilege of 
sending ina few friends on his own free 
orders. He was even informed, that 
be might have a place for himself in the 
ochestra—where he must have been ex- 
posed to all the painful contingencies of 
the night ! Its repetition, therefore, 
was like the first performance—a strug- 
een fair applause and party 


hostility. On- the falling of the curtain 


there was evidently a large majority for 
Mr. Kean’s being called on to perform 
re of Albanio after his. return 


| w. 
A gentleman complied with the ge- 
t, and hastily wrote on 
alarge card —* When the Italians was 
weepted by the sub-committee of Drury 
lane Theatre, Mr. Kean was pledged 
‘perform a principal part in it; and 
yer is now called on to engage 
) that Mr. Kean will perform 
rt in it. on the first night after his 
mmto London.” After much effort 
ble, he succeeded in having this 








card thrown upon the stage, to Mr. 
Stephen Kemble, at whose feet it lay 
for some minutes, while the howling of 
the Wolves, and the cries of “ No 
Kean !* — “ Kean in Albanio !” — and 
« A third night for the Italians !’—pre- 
vented the possibility of any address 
being heard. Mr. Kemble at length 
took up the card, read it, and withdrew. 
Shortly after, to the general astonish- 
ment, a board was advanced from be- 
hind the scenes, bearing an inscription, 
announcing that dhe Lialians was with- 
drawn. ‘There was a propriety in omit- 
ting the usual words, at the reguest of 
the audience, for it is an undoubted facet, 
that The Italians was withdrawn in op- 
position to the exp: cssed wish of the au- 
dience. 

We shall not detail the long confu- 
sion and uproar which ensued. Mr. 
Bucke, by his temperate and gentlemanly 
appeal to the press, has rendered a ser- 
vice to the literature of his country, for 
which we owe him our thanks. His 
cause has merged in the generat interest, 
and we conceive that the friends of Mr. 
Kean and the managers of Drury Lane 
Theatre owe him the reparation of per- 
forming the piece with Kean in Albanio, 
the very first play-night after that emi- 
nent actor's return from Glasgow. ‘This 
is no more than a debt of common justice 
to Mr. Bucke, and still more is it due to 
the character of Mr. Kean, the interests 
of the drama, the existence of that 
theatre, and the wounded feelings of 
the public. 

We admire Mr. Kean as a tragedian 
of the very highest class, in characters 
of rough, impetuous passion; and we 
would do him the service of a wholesome 
admonition as a man. It is clear now, 
that, in Drury Lane Theatre, a system 
has prevailed in direct. hostility to the 
true interests of the drama, and of the 
proprietors of the house. A _ writer, 
instead of being encouraged to lay his 
plot upon the broad ground-floor of 
the world, and to draw his characters 
from nature at large, is compelled to 
narrow his views to the green room, 
and draw from nature’s journeyman. 
He must paint from and for one per- 
former only! whose consequence is to 
be supported by lopping, paring, and 
neutralizing all the other characters. 
They are to be shorn of the moral and 
essential properties of identity, to form 
by their insignificance and degradation, 
a foil to a theatrical despot. The actors 
and actresses, too, are to be chosen for 
the excess of their bodily and profes- 
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398 New 
sional incapacity, not for their powers! 
We protest against this monstrous 
usurpation and debasement of the thea- 
tre; and, as members of society and 
lovers of the drama, we again express 
our debt of warm gratitude to Mr. Bucke 


Acls. 





[May }., 


for the cali and firm spirit, with whe), 
he has resisted this tyranny, and broug}, 
the evil practice and its abettors, in all 
their full grown insolence and deforiir, 
to the bar of the public. W.e. 
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NEW ACTS, 


PASSED IN THE FIRST SESSION OF THE SIXTH PARLIAMENT OF THE Untyjy 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND—99 GEO. 111. (1819.) 


Cap. 1. An Act to provide for the care of 
liis Majesty’s Royal Person during the con- 
tinuance of his Majesty’s Illness.—Repeals 
51 Geo. HI c. 1, 52 Geo. Hil. c. 8, 58 Geo. 
lif. 90.—Care of his Majesty's person and 
household, &c, to be vested in the Duke of 
York.—Appointments in the Lord Cham- 
herlain, &c. reserved.— Power of the officers 
ot the household limited.—Council to assist 
the Duke of York.—QOath to be taken by the 
members of the Duke of York’s council.— 
Council may examine physicians and others 
upon oath.—Council to meet and to declare 
the state of his Majesty’s health to the privy 
council—When it shall appear that his 
Majesty’s health is restored, the same shall 
be notified to the privy council, and entered 
in their books.—After such entry, his Ma- 
jesty may, by sign manual, require the 
privy council to assemble.—-Powers of this 
act to cease on his Majesty’s declaring, by 
proclamation, his resumption of the royal 
authority.—In case of the death of the Duke 
of York, the care of his Majesty’s person 
shall be vested in the duke’s council, until 
provision be made by Parliament.—Tie 
Regent to issue a prociamation for the mect- 
ing of parliament, in case the parliament 
be not sitting.—Regulations for calling the 
meeting of a new parliament if the event 
shall happen before the day appointed by 
writs of summons, or in cases where it shall 
happen upon or after the day appointed b 
writ of summons. Feb. 12. | 

Cap. Hl. An Act for reviving and further 
continuing, until the first day of May, 1819, 
an act made in the filty-first year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, intituled, an Act to extend an 
Act made in the eighteenth year of his late 
Majesty, King George the Second, to explain 
and amend the Laws touching the Elections 
of the Knights of the Shire to serve in Parlia- 
ment for England, respecting the Expenses 
of Hustings and Poll Clerks, so far as re- 
gards the City of Westminster. Feb. 12. 

Cap. Ill. An Act for continuing to his 
Majesty certain Duties on Malt, Sugar, To- 
bacco, and Snuff, in Great Britain, and on 
Pensions, Offices, and Personal Estates in 
England, for the service of the year 1819. 
Feb. 18. 

Cap. IV. An Act for raising a sum of 
Twenty Millions, by Exchequer Bills, for 
the service of the year 1819. March 23. 

Cap. V. An Act to ascertain the Tonnage 
of Vessels propelled by Steam. March 23. 


Cap. VI. An Act to enable his Majesy 
to direct the distribution of any rewar: 
awarded by the Commissioners o! the (ys. 
toms or Excise, to the Officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Marines, in such manner as j). 
Majesty shall be pleased to appoint. Marc 

De 

Car. VII. An Act to regulate the Cutlery 
Trade in England, where articles are formed 
by the Hammer, the manufacturers to have 
the privilege of making them with the figure 
of a hammer.—Persons having manutac- 
tured articles in their possession empowered 
to mark the same with the figure of a han- 
mer.—Unlawful for persons casting cnilery 
wares, requiring edges for cutting, to mark 
with the figure of a hammer.—Penalty on 
persons casting, marking, &c. aliy articles 
with the words “ London,” or “ London 
made,” except so made.—Persons having 
in their possession articles marked contrary 
hereto, before the passing of this act, to he 
excused from penalties.—Persons having 
in their possession articles marked contrary 
to the directions of this act, who shall, before 
any information be laid, prove the purchase 
without knowing that the articles were in- 
properly marked, to be excused {from tic 
penalties. March 23. 

Cap. VIII. An Act to continue, until 25th 
day of March, 1820, an Act of the last ses- 
sions of Parliament for preventing Aliens 
from becoming naturalized, or being made 
or becoming denizens, except in ceriaul 
cases. March 23. | 

Cap. IX. An Act for punishing Mutay 
and Desertion, and for the better Pay mente! 
the Army and their Quarters. March <°. 

Cap. X. An Act for the regulating © 
his Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces whut 04 
Shore. March 23. 

Cap. XI. An Act to indemnify such pet 
sons in the United Kingdoms as have om 
ted to qualify themselves for Osfices and 
Employments, and for extending the time 
limited for certain of those purposes I 
spectively, until the 25th day of March, 
1820, and to permit such persons 1n Great 
Britain, as have omitted to file affidavits “! 
the Execution of Indentures of Clerks © 
Attornies and. Solicitors, to make and fe 
the same on or before the Ist day of Huan 
Term, 1820, and to allow persons to Ne" 
and file such affidavits, although the pe°" 
whom they served shall have neglected © 


take out their annual certificates. Ms! +" 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


NEW PATENTS. 

Specification of the Patent granted to 
Tuomas HerpenstaLt, of Doncaster, ma- 
chine-emaker, for an improvement upon the 
Engine or Machine for cutting or reducing 
into what is called Chaff, different articles 
ysed as dry fodder for horses and cattle.— 
Dated March, 1818. tal 

The invention consists in the application 
ofa worm to turn wheels or rollers, which 
in their revolution aN ane to “ye each 

r. This is perform y an axle on 
hich the ethig * knives are fixed; upon 
one end of which is a fly-wheel, and handle 
to turn it. On the same axle is a worm, 
which in its vibration turns the two wheels, 
fixed upon the ends of two rollers, which 
supply or feed the cutting-knives with the 
strawor other articles to be cut or reduced 
into what is called chaff. A box is placed, 
in which the straw or other article is placed 
tw feed the rollers. 

Specification of the Patent granted to 
RicHARD Ormrop, of Manchester. Iron- 
founder, for an Improvement in the Manu- 
facturing of Copper, or other Metal Cylin- 
ders or Rollers tor Calico Printing.— Dated 
July, 1818. 

The cylinders are made in the usual way, 
they are generally formed of copper or brass, 
or copper and brass united, and are either 
castor made from plates soldered together. 
This invention is equally applicable, whe- 
ther the cylinders are formed in the one me- 
thodorthe other. First place the cylinder 
forabout a quarter of an hour in a mixture 
of oil of vitriol and water, and afterwards 
scour it well until every ome = free from 
sale and dirt. This method of cieaning 
the metal cylinders is not new, nor is it 
claimed as aninvention. After “s a 
is Well cleaned, place it on a mandrel of iron 
or steel (a senarel of iron inlaid with oe 
is preferable,) adapted as closely as possible 
to the hollow of the cylinder ; then pass the 
mandrel with the cylinder fixed upon it 
through a collar of iron or steel, (the former 
a preferred, on account of its ron 

diameter of the collar is something 
smaller than that of the surface of the cylin- 
der, the consequence of which is, that by 
the pressure resulting from this operation, 
the pores of the metal of which the cylinder 
8 formed are closed, and the metal being 
made to press equally upon the mandrel, 

throughout of one texture, and of 

great and uniform hardness and solidity.— 
The method of drawing the mandrel and cy- 
linder through the collar may be variously 
myed. It has been found convenient to 

fr a strong iron plate or standard in a verti- 
Position, and to secure it firmly to a frame 
* able, constructed with great strength and 
ty. The collar is fixed on a groove or 
med in this plate or standard, on the 






side opposite that upon which the power is 
applied, and an opening in the plate corre- 
sponds with that of the collar. In this plate 
collars with apertures of ditferent diameters 
may be placed, the opening in the plate or 
standard being made at least equal to the 
opening of auy of the collars. The collar 
is about five inches in thickness, and the 
opening is made a little tapering, the dia- 
meter being something larger on the side 
opposite that upon which the power is 
applied than upon the other, and that end 
of the cylinder which is first inserted in 
the collar is also made slightly to taper at 
the extremity. The mandrel, which is of 
course longer than the cylinder, and with 
the cylinder upon it is put into the collar on 
the side opposite to that upon which the 
power is applied, and by the tapering of 
the end of the cylinder, and of the open- 
ing of the coilar as above described, 
the extremity of the cylinder will just pass 
through the collar, a chain is connected at 
one extremity with the moving power, and 
at the cther with the mandrel by means ofa 
hook and socket, the end of the mandrel 
placed in the socket, and a steel cottar or 
pin passes through both, and thus con- 
nected the hook fits into a link of the ehain. 
The power being set in action, the mandrel 
with the cylinder upon it ts drawn through 
the collar. The cylinder in this opera- 
tion is prevented from being forced off 
the mandrel by a slit or cavity made in 
the end of the mandrel, into which a 
projection inside the cylinder at its ex- 
tremity is made to fit. The operation 
is repeated through successive collars, 
whose diameters gradually diminish until 
the cylinder is brought to a proper state of 
smoothness and solidity. The number of 
operations must of course vary with the 
nature of the metal, the diameter of the 
cylinder and other circumstances, and no 
certain rule can be laid down upon the 
subject; but it must be leit to the workmen 
to determine when the cylinder is brought 
to a proper and perfect state. In this there 
will be no difficulty. The power which is 
used for the above purpose is: about a 
hundred horse power, estimated at the place 
where it acts upon the mandrel. The cy- 
linders are usually about twenty-six inches, 
and thirty-six inches in length, before they 
are drawn through the collars, and the 
operation is generally repeated until they 
are extended to the length of about thirty- 
two and forty-two inches. The diameter of 
the first collar is about one eighty-fourth 
part of an inch less than that of the out- 
ward surface of the cylinder; and of the 
second collar about one eighty-fourth of an 
inch less than that of the first collar, and co 
in succession; but these. proportions and 
the extent of the power may of coutze be 
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varied, and the machinery may be con- 
structed and the power applied in different 


modes; the above being described merely 


’ 


as an example, and as a convenient method 
After the 


vu! giving effect to the invention. 
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cylinder has passed through the diffores: 
collars,and is brought to a proper state o 
smoothness and solidity, place it in the ygy.) 
way on a finishing mandrel to be turneg and 
polished. 


We beg to remind our Correspundents that all Notices for this Department must be sent on o; befyre 


A refutation will shortly be published of 
the Claims of the late Sir Philip Francis, 
K.B. to be considered the author of the 
Letters of Junius. By Cuaries M. CHAL- 
MERS, esq. A. M. 

The Entomologist’s Pocket Companion, 
contaming- an introduction to the know- 
ledge of British Insects, with the modern 
method of arranging the classes crustacea, 
myriapoda, spiders, mites, and insects, ac- 
cording to their affinities and structure, 
after the system of Dr. Leach, and an ex- 
planation of the terms used in entomology. 
By Georce LAMOUELLE, will shortly ap- 
pear. 

A Splendid Credo of Sebastian Bach, a 
M.S. never before printed, is preparing for 
press, under the superintendence of Mr. 
SAMUEL WBRESLBY. 

Dr. Busby has announced for publication, 
a General History of Music, from the earliest 
times to the present, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Ricuarp TayYLor, is preparing for 
publication, three Maps upon a new plan, 
of the Sites of all the Religious Houses, 
Colleges, Hospitals, &c. within the diocese 
of Norwich, previous to the dissolution of 
monasteries. They will be accompanied by 
a copious reference, and will contain arms 
of religious houses, and much additional in- 
formation. 

Mrs. HorrLanp, intends publishing by 
Subscription, a work of which only fifty 
copies will be printed, entitled “ A Descrip- 
tive Account of White Knights,” a seat 
of his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, to 
be illustrated by twenty-two Engravings, 
from pictures and drawings by T. C. Hoff- 
land. Atlas 4to. 

The Translation of Paradise Lost into 
Welch, in the same metre as the originals, 
by W. Owen Pueune, will be published in 
the course of the ensuing month. The un- 
paralleled copiousness of the ancient British 
language, enables the translator not only to 
keesf verbally to the meaning of the author, 
but generally to preserve even his varied 

uses and other ornaments, at the same 
time avoiding all literal elisions whatever. 

Mr. PLayratr, who, during his residence 
in France, wrote an answer to Lady Mor- 

*s work, bas prepared his MS. for press. 
t wid] appear in one or two 8vo. volumes. 
Mr. Wentworts has nearly ready for 

ication, an elaborate work on the 
olony of New South Wales 


the 15th of each monuth.] 





The following Works are nearly read, 
for publication. , 

The Mystery of the Abbey, or the Wi. 
dow’s Fireside. 

Sermons preached in St. John’s Chapel, 
Edinburgh. By DANIEL Sanperorp, D.D, 

A Critical Examination of that part of 
Mr. Bentham’s Church of Englandism 
which relates to the Church Catechism. B; 
the Rev. H. J. Ross, A.B. 

The Vestrisad, a mock heroic poem. By 
the Author of The Banquet, a poem; and 
The Desert, a poem. Embellished with 
four highly finished Engravings. 

Thirty Views in Islington and Pontonville, 
engraved under the direction of Mr. Char. 
les Pye, from original drawings by Augustus 
Pugin; accompanied with historical and 
descriptive sketches of each subject. By 
W. Bray cey, author of The I[listory aud 
Antiquities of Westminster Abbey. 

Reports on the Weather and Diseases of 
London, from 1804 to 1816, inclusive, com- 
prising practical remarks on their Causes 
and Treatment, and preceded by an histo- 
rical view of the state of health and disease 
in the Metropolis in former times, on which 
the extraordinary improvement in point ol 
salubrity which it has undergone, the 
changes in the character of the Seasons 
this respect, and the causes of these are 
traced to the present time. By Dr. Bate- 
MAN. 

Life of Thomas Paine. By Cuio Rick- 
MAN. Embellished with a Portrait. 

Sunday School and other Anecdotes, Cate- 
chetical Exercises, &c. By Gerorae Rus 
SELL. 

Earl Osric, a romance; from the pen of 
Mrs. Isaacs, authoress of Tales of To Day. 

An Interesting Tale for Youth. By M 
SuLUIVAN, entitled the Recluse, oF the 
Hermit of Windermere. 

Researches into the Nature ard Causes 
of Epilepsy.as connected with the Physiol) 
of Animal Life and Muscular Motion, ¥" 
Cases, illustrative of a new and successful 
method of Treatment. By Mr. J. G. Mas 
FORD. 

In one vol. 4to. Kenilworth Tilustrat ; 
or the History of the Castle, Priory. *” 
Church of Kenilworth; contains - 
William Dugdale’s Account of those Edi- 
fices ; with additions, and a descripto? ‘ 
their present state from minute investigate 

London before the Great Fire. 
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series of Engravings, with Historical and 
Topographical Descriptions. 
Augustus and Adelina, or the Monk of St. 
pernardine ; a romance. By C.D. Haynes. 
Cesario Rosalba, or the Oath of Ven- 
geance ; a romance. By Ann, of Swansea. 


. ols. 
7 bkander, or the Hero of Epirus, By A. 


SPENCER. ' 
a Romance on the subject of Robin 


Principles of Elocutions containing nu- 
merous Rules, Observations, and Exer- 
cises on pronunciation, pauses, inflections, 


and emphasis; also copious extracts in 
prose and verse, caiculated to assist the 
teacher and improve the pupil in reading 
and recitation. 12mo. 

An Essay on the Holy Eucharist, or a 
refutation of the Hoadlyan System of it. By 
the Rev. Henry Carp. 

Mr. Baynes, willl publish early in May, 
A Catalogue of Old Books. Part I. including 
the Valuable Library of a Minister de- 
ceased, amongst which are many of rare 
occurrence, with a Collection of Original 
MSS. Sermons. 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


A more favoured Spring, whether with respect to the crops, or the operations of hus- 
bandry, has never been witnessed, The wheats are in a remarkable state of forwardness ; 
and could their progress be in proportion, harvest might be finished in the south during 
themonth of July. The quantity of March dust which has flown has had the full of its 
proverbial good effect. All the spring crops which are above ground wear a luxuriant 
and promising appearance, with those occasional exceptions to be expected ; and the latter 
seed season is likely to be favourable. All parts of the country are unusually early. The 
lambing, owing to the mildness of the weather, has in general been very successful. The 
fruit-trees also exhibit a blossom which encourages us to hope for the most abundant 
crops, Should it not be checked by the cold winds, or by frost. 


——— 








BANKRUPTS. 
FROM MARCH 23, TO APRIL 23, 1819, INCLUSIVE. 


Where the address of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be understoed to reside at the 
same place asthe Bankrupt. The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses, 





ANDERSON H. W Cushion Court, Broad st. 
merchant (Collingridge, Secondaries Office, Cole- 
man street.—Abram R, Liverpool, merchant (Ches- 
ter, Stapie Inn.—Aslat A. Lambeth, victualler 
(Poplin, Dean street. 

; B. 

Bromwell R. Newcastle upon Tyne, baker 
(Brodksbank, Gray’s Inn Square.—Baker S, Brigh- 
toa, linen draper (Lamberts and co., Gray’s Inn 
Squaré—-Buckland T. Langley, Buckinghamshire, 
brickmaker (Beckeley, Lincoln’s Inn.—Barton W. 
8. Saviour’s Church yard, upholsterer, (Rogers 
aad ¢0,, Manchester buildings, Westminster.— 
Brooke N. Dake street, Lincoln's Inn Field’s (A- 
moryand co., Lothbury.—Barnett A. Berher’s st., 
Oxford street, glass dealer, (Cuppage, Old Broad 
steet.—-Booth J. Chapel-en-le krita, Derbyshire 
common brewer (Milne and co., Temple.—Bush, 
H. Wick and Abson, Gloucester, dealers, (King, 
Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet street.— Burmester J. W. and 
C. L. Vidal, ‘New London street, merchants (Bar- 
‘ows and ¢o., Basinghall street.— Barnes J. Port. 
‘4, builder, (Alexander and co., New Inn—Bigg 
J, 4s Hatfield, Hertfordshire, common brewers 

uson and co., Ilértford.— Buchanan D., S, 
YM. Smith, and F, Ashley, Liverpool, merchants 
{Adlington and co., Bedford row.—Bartlett J. 
> » Somerset, clothier (Edmunds 
Tineoln’s Inn.— Beasley C. Stroud, Gloucester, 

and co., Liacoln’s inn —Bentley S, 
» Worsted manufacturer (Nettieford, 
eet, Strand —Buckley H. Junction, 

(Milne and co., Temple.—Ben- 
“St. Bristol, cornfactor (Bourdillon and 
et; Chieapside.—Branimer C. Wood- 

Yorkshire; man mercer (Battye, Chancery 
Monruiy Mag.—No. 64, 















lane.—Burcher T. of Mitchel Deane, Gloucester, 
timber dealer (King, Serjeant’s Inn —Bentley S. 
Horton, Yorkshire, worsted manufacturer (Net- 
tlefold, Norfolk street, Strand.—Booth T. New- 
ark upon Trent and A. Booth, -Nottingham, tal- 
low chandlers (Knowles New Inn. 
C. 

Chamberlain W. Bristol, corn factor (King, 
Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet street.—Canstat N. Upper 
Fast Smithfield, chemist (Isaacs, Bury street, St. 
Mary Acre.— Cotterill EF. M. and C. G. Vine st. 
Liquor Pond street, bacon merchants (Hind and 
co., Throgmorton street.—Carr C. Bridge street, 
Westminster, jeweller (Upsdell, Lambeth road.— 
Clancy W. Cornhill, provision merchant (Crosley, 
Great James street, Bedferd row.—Cooper J. 
Scholes, York, Slate merchant (Bigg, Southamp- 
ton Buildings, Chancery Lane.—Cruse T. Chat- 
ham, brewer, James, Bucklersbury. — Cope R. 
Worcester, victualler (Price and co., Lincolu’s Inn 
—Collinson E. Crooked lane, oil merchant, (Allin- 
son and co., Freeman's court.—Campbell J, White 
Lion court, Cornhill, merchant (Rivington Ven- 
church street Buildings. 

D. 

Dalgairns P. and E. Winslow, St. Mary at Hill, 
Ship and insurance brokers (Clarke and co., Sad- 
ler’s hall, Cheapside.—Dampier F. Primrose street, 
Bishopsgate street without, seed crusher (Druce 
and co., Billiter square.—Dunnage H. Colchester, 
miller, (Williams, Carsicor street, Chancery lane.— 
Dickinson W. Scalby, Yorkshire, coal-merchaut 
(Fisher and co., Hoiborn.—Dixon J. Ivybridge, 
Devonshire merchant (Darke and co., Princes st., 
Bedford row, London.-—Davies G. Tenby, Pem- 
broke, merchant (Alexander and co., New Ina. 
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Dolphin E. Cheddle, Stafford, plumber (Barber, 
Fetier lane.—Douthat S, late of Liverpool, mer- 
chant (Blackstock and co., King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple.—Dixon J. Welliagton, Shropshire, mer- 
cer (Baxter and co. Gray’s Inn Place. 

E. 

Elmer E. Mistley, Essex, merchant (Cocker, 
Nassau street, Soho. 

F. 

Fleming T. Limehouse, Middlesex, sugar refiner, 
(Paterson and co., Old Broad street.—-Fisher W. 
Union Plaee, Lambeth, master mariner (Hayward, 
Took’s court, cursitor street.— Fletcher R. B. 
Blackburn, Lancaster, manufacturer (Bennell and 
co., St Swithin’s lane.—Forbes A. B. Bristol, dra- 
per (Price and co., Lincoln’s Inn Old Buildings.— 
Farmer W. Walsall, Stafford, innholder (Turner and 
00.. Bloomsbury square.— Fletcher B. Buroiey, 
Lancashire, plumber and glazier (Stocker and co., 
New Boswell court.—French J. Junt. Bristol, clo- 
thier (Williams, Red Lion square. 

G. 

Growning R. Broad street Buildings, merchant 
(Blant and co., Broad street buildings —Goddard 
M. Strangiands, Cheshire, tanner (Rosser and go., 
Bartlett’s Buildings.—Gaunt, J. and T. Armley, 
Leeds, woollen manufacturers (Few. and co., Hen- 
rietta street, Covent Garden.—Gompertz A. Lom- 
bard street, merchant (Elliott, Fenchurch street.— 
Gilpin W, Villiers street, Strand, army clothier 
(Teasdale, Merchant Taylor’s hall.—Guilimore W. 
Norbury, Derbyshire, tanner (Barber, Fetter lane 
Gowlend M. J. Whitby, Yorkshire, porter merchant 
(Edmund’s, Lincolo’s Inu.—Griffiths M. J. and R. 
Bristol, masous (Edmuad’s, Lincolu’s Inn.—Glover 
E.and E Junr, Warrington, Lancaster, biewers 
(Chester, Staple 1Jnn—Gunton J. Pimlico, picture 
dealer (Turner, Percy street, Rathbone Place. 

H. ° 

Howard J. Liverpool, flour dealer (Smith, Hol- 
born-court, Gray’s Inn.—Hunt J. Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire, brandy merchant (Bridger, Angel 
court, Throgmorton street.—Harman, S, C. Wis- 
beach, Cambridge, linen draper (Sweet and co., 
Basinghall street.—Homander T. Halifax, York- 
shire, grocer (Ballye, Chancery lane.—Hellicar T. 
and J. Hellicar, Bristol, merchants, (Lamberts and 
co., Gray’s Inn.—Harding S. T., C. Oakes, and T. 
Willington, Tamworth, Warwicksaire and Stafford. 
shire, bankers (Hicks and co., Bartlett’s buildings 
Hancock W. Byry St. Edmond’s, Suffolk, cabinet 
maker (Amory and. co., Lothbury.—Hawkins §S, 
Milton, Portsea, Southampton, dealer (Langton, 
Hare court, Temple.—Howard R. Junr. Woolwich, 
brewer (Wiltshire and co., Winchester house, 
Broad street.—Heurrell S. Minories, corn-dealer 
(Clutton and co., Higl: street, Southwark—Hoy- 
land J. Knottingly, York, grocer (Blakelock, Ser- 
jeant’s Inn,—Henley W. Bradford, Wiltshire, inn- 
keeper (Dax and co., Doughty street.—Hull C, 
late of Moneyers street, ribbon manufacturer 
(Auight and co,, Basinghall street. 

I. 

Isaac J Fareham, Hampshire, currier (Dyne and 

co., Lincoln's Ina Fields. 
J. 

Johnson J. Sheffield, draper (Duncan, Gray’s 
Ina.—Jones R. Cheapside, woollen-draper (Farren, 
Threadneedle street.—Jackson M_ Bolton, Lanca- 
shire, cotton manufacturer (Meadowcroft, Gray’s 
lina Square. Jones C. E. Kentish Town, tanner 
(Carter, Lord Mayor’s court office, Royal Ex. 
Change.—Jarman W. J. Kuightsbridge, paper hang- 
er and painter (Hudson, Winkworth place, City 
road. 
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K. 

Kilby J. York, common brewer (Eyre, Gray's 
Ton Square. 

L. 

Lewis W. and J. A. Henderson, Little Tower 
street, wine merchants (Kearsey and co., Bishops. 
gate within. 

M. 

Moule H. St. Michael, Bath, baker (Adlingtog 
and co., Bedford row.—Miller R. Old Fish Street, 
bookseller (Lane and co., Lawrence Pountney hil), 
Mac Donald R. Frant, Sussex, Shopkeeper ( Row, 
land and co., Lincoln’s Inn Fields.— Mountjoy, 
Iilanwell Nursery, Ealing, Middlesex, seedsman 
(Rooke and co., Armourer’s tall, Coleman stree, 
Moore F. R. Denmark street, Strand, paper Stainery 
(Alexander and co, New Inn, Lonidon.—Milges 
R. of Mirfield. Yorkshire, coal merchant (Lake, 
Dowgate Hill.—Martin J. St. Phillip and Jacoy 
Gloucester, druggist (Poole and co., Gray's “th 
Square.—Messent P. Quaker street, Spital Fields 
silk weaver (James, Bucklersbury. 

N. 

Neyler B. Sykehouse, Fishlake, Yorkshire, tan. 

ner (King, Castle street, Holborn. 
O. 

Owen J. and H. D. Great St. Helen’s, Bishops. 
gate street (Grosby, Great James street, Bedford 
row. 

P. 

Parkinson T. senr. Mill Place, Scawby, Lincoln. 
shire, T. Parkinson, junr. Kingston upon Hull, and 
J. Lilly, Sculcoates, Yorkshire, raft merchants 
(Rosser and co, Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn— 
Pearson J, Portsmouth, mercer (Alexander and 
co., New Inn, London.—Pickbourn J. North street, 
city road, drug grinder (Hutchinson, Crown court, 
Threadneedle street.—Pearse J. Plymouth dock, 
sadler (Anstice and co., Inner Iemple.—Panton 
S. Milton next Settingbourne, Kent, miller (Brace 
and co., Essex court, Temple —Peake S. Pendle 
ton, Lancaster, wine merchant (Meadowcroft, 
Gray’s Inn Square.—Pritchard J. Bristol, grocer 
(Poole and co. Gray’s Inn Square.—Pearson J, 
Leicester, commission agent (Beverley, Garden 
court, Temple.—Perkins, J. B. Carpenter's hall, 
London Wall, ironmonger (Clarke and co., Chan 
cery lane. 

R. 

Rugg J. Bristol, victualler (Edmunds, Exchequer 
Office of Pleas, Liacoln’s Inn.—Relph W. Lewknor, 
Oxfordshire, farmer, (Rose and co., Gray’s Ina— 
Pegrom M. and J. Pegrom, Artillery street, Mie 
dlesex, dealers and chapmen (Walker, Lincola’s Inn 
Fields.—Rothwell J. now or late of Arnold, Noe 
tingham, hosier (Sykes, New Inn. 

S. 

Stanley R. Horridge End, Hope, Derbyshire 
meal dealer (Willis and co., Warnford court— 
Stalker D, and A. D. Welch, Leadenhall Street, 
slopsellers (Kearsley and co., Bishopsgate sweet 
within.—Sybley J. Abchurch lane, dry salter (Bir 
kett, Cloak Lane.—Stubbs W. Lock, Staffordshire 
innholder (Long and co, Holborn Court, Gray's 
Tan. -Simpson, Liyddersfield, Woolstapler (Beck?! 
Noble street Foster lane.—Summers W. Newcasué 
upon Tyne, flour dealer (Bell and co Bow Church 
Yard.—Saxby J. R. Hawkhurst, Kent, hop me 
chant (Gregson and co., Angel court, Throgimortea 
street.—Swainston J. Ke.da), Westmoreland, Me 
rocco leather dresser (Hurd and co., loner To» 
ple.—Smith, B. Birmingham, steel toy maker 
(Clarke and. co., Chancery lane.—Splatt W- Daw 
lish, Devon, house builder. (Hore Junr. Hatt 
Garden.—Samaels. E. 1. Great Prescot site 
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’s Fields, lapidary (Isaacs, Mansfield 
Goodman's Fields.—Slade J. Frome, Somer- 
set, clothier, (Williams, Red Liou Square. 
T 


W. and E. Palmer, Fish street Hill, pa- 
stainers (Hodgson, Old Jewry.—Turacr W. 
London road, Southwark, stationer (Jones and co., 
Charles sueet, Covent Garder.—Thistlewood G. 
y court, Tower Hill, flour factor, (Druce 
and co., Billiter square.— Travers J. Stangate 
wharf, Lambeth, coal merchant (Brace and co., 
Garry street, Strand.—Thorniey S. Levenshulme, 
Lancashire, and J. Beckton, Manchester, manu- 
factarers (Ellis, Chancery lane.—Turner W. Llan- 
gollen, Denbighshire, aud A. Comber, Manchester, 
cotton spinners (Ellis, Chancery lane. 
Wood S. Bolton, Lancashire, banker (Meddow- 
croft, Gray’s Ina. ~ Whitebiook J. Chester and 


Dividends. 


Stafford, shoemaker (Drew and co, Bermondsy 
street. —Whatton J. Liverpool, cattle dealer ‘Da 
cie and co., Palsgrave Place, Temple Bar.—Webb 
A. Hammersmith, coach proprietor (Goren, Or- 
chard street, Portman square.—Wathen C. late of 
Salter’s hall court and Albany road, Cemberwell, 
merchant (Clarke and co., Little St. Thomas Apos- 
tle.-—Wroath, D. Truro, Cornwall, smith (Price 
and co., Lincoln’s Inn.—Wainwright W. Liverpool, 
merchant (Ellis, Chancery lane.—Watt J. J. Rat- 
cliffe Highway, surgeon (Eicke and co., Aldermap- 
bury.—Wood E. Boitou, Lancaster, brazier.—Whit- 
ton, J. Kingston upon Hull, merchant (Rosser and 
co., Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn.—Wood T. Not- 
tingham, grocer (Hurd and co., Temple. 


Young P. Junr. and R. Anderson, Wapping, 
sail makers (Blunt and co., Broad street, Buildings. 





- 





DIVIDENDS. ° 


A. 

ATMORE R. Foulsham, Norfolk, grocer and 
draper, Apr. °6—Adams T. & T. Messiter, Bristol, 
merchants, April 20, May 5—Allen A. S. South. 
town, Suffolk, corn merchant, May 4. 

B 


Binney J. Charlies street, Southwark, baker, April 
17—Barton W. Doncaster, Yorkshire, maltster, 
April 15--Boyle N. Upper Thames street, merch. 
April 20—Bright J. S., W. Bright, H. Bright, and 
M. Bright, Coventry, and Foster lane, London, 
ribbon manufacturers, April 17—Briggs, J. Scul- 
coates, Yorkshire, grocer, April 21, May 3—Bagle- 
maaan J. John’s Coffee House, Cornhill, broker, 
May 1—Bindy E. Charles square, Hoxton, factor, 
May 8—Boyes J. seu. Kings'on upon-Huill, sugar 
beker, April 24—Barton J. St. James's place, St. 
James's street, dress maker, April 24—Betes J. D. 
Hondaras street, Old street, rectifying distiller, 
April 27—Bell J. & J. Snowdoun, otherwise J. B. 
Snowdon, Leeds, liaberdasher, April 27—Bond W. 
Dover, brewer, April 27— Burleigh J. Bristol, brass 
founder, April 27—Beinard J. & C. Manchester, 
liten drapers, May 1—Battersby J. Lower Shad- 
pe ship owner, May 8—Becher C. C. Lothbury, 

t, May 8—Barber S. J. Austin Friars, ship 
owner; May 8—Bryant J. sen. Ifadley, innholdcr, 
May 8—Bruere J. late of Craven strect, wine mer- 


chant, May 29, 
Cc 


Cortan W. Liverpool, liquor merchant, April 17 
—Catbash H. & W. Maidstoue, carpenter, April 20 


—~Geote C. T. Sutton, Cambridge, grocer, April 24 


—Clifford M. & J. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchants, 
&4—Cook R. & H Sutton, Barton upon-Hum- 
, corn factors, April 277—Cook W. Earith, Hants, 
Wethallér, April 28—Copestick C. Stafford, coal 
y 4. 
D. 

ewar J. Stamford, Lincolnshire, upholsterer, 
Apr 27—Davies J. Poppiu’s court, Fleet street, 
© founder, May 4—Dellow J. Milk yard, 

basket maker, May 29. 
1A. Chard, Somerset, monéy scrivener, 
-=i—Eiponwood J. Liverpool, spirit merchant, 
T—Elgar W. Maidstone, Kent, grocer, May 11 


+ 
Varma s ¢ 









i F, 
Falkner M. & W.-Sirch, Manchester, stationeérs, 


A. B. Old South Sea House, 
méfcliant, April 3 & 10—-Field W. 
April 27—Fiea L. M. Bary 
Mey 15—Foster T. & E. S. Yald- 





ing, Kent, malsters, May 11—Torder H. Basing 
stoke, Hants, stage coach proprietor, May IL 


Green T. late of Upper Oudley, Staffordshire, 
farmer, April 2i1—George T. Leeds, merchant, 
April 28—Godfrey T. Salters’ Hall court, merch, 
April 24— George J. & G. Bedford street, Strand, 
tin plate workers, May 1—Gore S. V. Bishopsgate 
street, haberdasher, May 11-—Geraldes S. C. Bioa 
street buildings, merchant, May 1. ' 

H. 

Higson J. Frodsham, Cheshire, beer brewer, 
May i—Harvey W. G. Battle, Sussex, gunpowder 
manufactarer, April 20—Holland S. P. & P. Ball, 
hop merchants, April 28—Ifughes J. & R Challen, 
Storrington, Sussex, common brewers, April 24— 
Hlodgson W. Playhouse yard, Whitecross street, 
paper stainer, April ¢7—Hall J. & T. Malkin, 
Compton, Dérbysnire, ceach makers, April 2Q—« 
Hanly M. Mitre court, Pleet street, tavern keeper, 
May 1—Howe G. Ashford, Derby, flax dresser, 
May 4—Hendy A. Gower str. Redford sq. builder, 
May 11—Hudson O. late of Gibraltar, merchant, 
May 29—Hardisty W. & J. Lodge, Netherton, 
Yorkshire, merchants, May 22. 

I, 

Ingall J. Bawtry, York, grocer, May 7 

Jackson J. late of Middleton, Norfolk, merchant, 
April 26—Jameson J. Mabledon place, Tavistock 
square, mafiner, April 24—James R. Bedwardine, 
Worcestershire, miller, April 28. 

K. 

Kennell J. & J. P. Church street, Westminster, 
army and navy agents, April 24—Kerr W. Lloyd’s 
Coffee House, merchant, April 27—Kernot J. Bear 
street, druggist, May 25. 

L. 

Leigh R. and D. Armstrong, Liverpoo), mer- 
chants, April 25—Lane B. Birchin lane, insurer, 
April 27—Lucas N. and C. Betoke, Pancras lane, 
merchants, April 27—Leigh R. and D. Armstrong, 
Liverpool merchants, May 4—Lee J., J. S Marti- 
neau, and J. Wilkinson, Bread street, factors, May 
11—Lachlan J. of Great Alie street, ship broker, 
May Il. 


M. 

Merac T. and M, Ia P. Queen street, Cheapside, 
warehousemen, April 17— Mugtidge, T. and E. 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk, cork manufacturers, April 5 
— Moorsom G. Westice, Durham, ship owner, 
April 14—Motgan J. Taunton, Somerset, !inea- 
diaper Apiil 28—Morns W, Doncaster, weld dea: 
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ler, May 7—Mayhew J. St. Osyth, Essex, miller 
April 24—Mitchell A. of the Grange road Ber- 
mondscy, tanner, May 22— Moorhouse G. Doncas- 


ter, grocer, May 8th. 


Nash J. Haverfordwest, linen draper, May 6. 


O. 

Orme R. Chester, draper, April 30—Ormerod G. 

Lanehead, Lancashire, innholder, April 23 
P. 

Polly J. New Bond street, furniture printer, 
May 18—Parsons T. Duke street, St. James’s, 
Westmiuster, breeches maker, April 20—Preston J. 
Manor Hill, Shropshire, miller, April 30—Proctor 
G. and W. Birmingham, opticians, April 24—Phil- 
lips FE. Bristol, grocer, April 26—Peyton J. Christ 
Church, Southampton, draper, April 27—Palk C. 
East Teignmouth, Devon, linen draper, April 27— 
Peat A. Doncaster, deuler, May 25.—Powell T. 
Leominster, butcher, April 27—Palsgrave T. Ben- 
mett street, Blackfriars road, insurance broker, 
May S—Pratt J. of Brook's Place, Kennington, 
Surgeon, May 11.—Phillips P. King street, mer- 
chant, May 11. 

R: 

Roure J. P. de and J. Hambrook, Angel court, 
Throgmorton street, May 11—Rolland F. St. James’ 
street, Piccadilly, perfumer, April °0O—Ray R. 
fate of Norwich, grocer, April 23—Robson J. Little 
Britain, Aldersgate street, stable kceper, May 11 
Reed W. Fleet street, Law bookseller, May 1— 
Reid J. Newcastle upon Tyne, sadler, May4— 
Robson G. George Yard, merchant, May 11—Ran- 
dall W. now or late of Leeds, merchant, May 11— 
Reid J. Newcastle upon Tyne, saddler, May 11 

Ss. 


Sykes J. and G. Curriers Hall court, clothiers 
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and factors, April °7—Shoel J. Houndsqi; 
J. Heald, Cateaton Street, merehants, May 4_ 
Souter R. Kingston upon Hull, and T. yy. Payp 

Cullum street, London, merchants, May PU wg 
thimac, J. B. Birmingham, cutler, May 6—~Sisse 
T. Jermyn street, Taylor, May 11—Souteg R. Fo: 
and Knot yard, Snow hill, May 15—Slayer§ p 
Maidstone, dealer and chapman, May 11, sia 


ch, and 


Tucker J. Long Acre, Jinen draper, April 16. 
Tuckett P. D. and W. grocers, Apri! 21—Tennico, 
J. Kingstoa upon [Hull, victualler, April 7 Tay, 
lor S. of Oxendon street, merchant, May 11, ~ 

U. 

Underhill J., J. Thompson, & J. M, Guest, Bi. 

mingham, merchants, April 19. 
Ww. 

Wileman T. & S. West, Hoa.hley, Sussex, tan. 
ners, April 27—Wilkinson J. W. Horne, & J, wy. 
kinson, Friday street, watelhouseman, April 70 
Wilkie C. & J. Redcross street, Exust Smithfield. 
yeast merchants, April 10—Waddington §, p,.. 
house, Yorkshire, cornfactor, April 15—Wilkiasoo 
R. & S. Jeffries square, London, merchants, Ap; 
17—Worrall W. Liverpool, merchants, April 24 
Willson J. Rathbone place, Oxford street, bool. 
seller, April 27—Warmington J. and J. E. Grace 
church street, drapers, April 27—Welsh J. and 7. 
Carter, New Compton street, High Holborn, em. 
bossers, May 1—White M. Lowdam, Nottingham, 
bleacher, May 4--Webb R. Winslow, Heretoid, 
farmer, May 6—Walker C. W. Brighton, stationer, 
April 30—Wilmot R. S. Bristol, brewer, May 13— 
Warwick T. O. & J. Aldred, Rotherham, Yorhshive, 
chemists, May 14. 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

WE feel much pleasure in laying be- 
fore our readers the quarterly account 
of the revenue, because, from its pro- 
gressively improving state, the highest 
confidence is inspired. The improve- 
ment which has taken place even upon 
the produce of the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year, was of itself greater by 
739,000/. than the April quarter of the 
year preceding. The British revenue, 
in the April quarter of the year 1817, 
appears by the 11th report of the Fi- 
‘mance Committee, to have produced 
9,510,000/., that of the quarter ending 
April, 1818, 10,249,000/., while the 
aah which expired 1819 has pro- 

uced no less a sum than 10,482,000/. 
- We have, therefore, all the evidence 
which an augmentation of the revenue 
can give of the improving state of the 
resources of the country; and we trust 
that the secret committees of the two 





houses of Parliament will produce a 


plan, which will place the currency of 
' the country upon a footing not less fa- 
none to the operations of trade, than 
ulated to secure it against any appre- 
hensions of a fluctuation of value. In 


confirmation of our assertion we subjoin 
an abstract of the net produce of the 
revenue of Great Britain in the years 
ended 5th April, 1818, and Sth April, 
1819, together with the income and 
charge of the Consolidated Fund. 

The total consolidated fund for the 
year, viz. 5th April, is 42,235,726). 

The fund for the year before was 
only 39,598, 192/. 

hough on this last quarter, as cot- 
pared with the corresponding one last 
year, there is a decrease of less than 
100,000/. 

In the annual dates to pay off bill, 
the excess is from 18,466/. in the quar 
ter ending April, 1818, to 516,837/. i 
the present quarter. 

In the present quarter there are 1 
arrears of Property Tax; and the re 
ceipt of the arrears for the whole yet 
is not more than 227,000/., whereas lat 
year it was above one million and a hal 

In the Customs for the quarter ther 
is an increase of 115,686/.—in the Ex 


‘cise an increase of 226,075/.—in tht 


Post Office an increase of 19,000/.—! 
the Stamps, Assessed Taxes, and Land 
Taxes, a total decrease of 130,000 
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which, deducted from the increase, leaves 
an inerease in the quarter of 232,709/. 
The increase in the year is 2,963,115/. 

The charge on the Consolidated Fund 
for the corresponding quarter last year, 
yas8827,741/. The charge on the pre- 
sent quarter is increased to 9,770,000/., 
jeaving a deficiency of 148,300/. Had 
the charge remained the same this quar- 
ter a8 it was the corresponding one, the 
excess of income beyond the charge 
would have been above seven hundred 
and ninety thousand pounds. 

if we transfer our attention from our 


financial to our commercial situation, 
we shall find the same cause for satisfac- 
tion and congratulation. In the export 
of our produce and manufactures, the 
excess of the year ending 5th January, 
1819, is above five millions beyond the 
year ending 5th January, 1818, and 
nearly six millions beyond the year end- 
ing oth January, 1817! 

The imports are above six millions 
higher than the year before, and above 
ten millions higher than during the year 
ending 5th January, 1817, as will be 
seen by the following accounts : 


An Account of the total, real, or declared value of the Produce and Manufactures of the 
United Kingdom, exported from Great Britain during each of the three years ending 


5th Jan. 1819 :-— 


1817. 1818. 1819. 
L.42,955,256 


43,626,253 48,903,760 


Total official value of Foreign and Commercial Merchandise exported from Great Britain 
to all Parts of the World. 


1817. 1818. 1819. 
L.14,545,964 


11,534,616 12,287,274 


An Account of the total value of all Articles imported into Great Britain during each of 
the three years ending the 5th January, 1819, as calculated at the official rates of va- 


luation. 
1817. 1818. 1819. 
Foreign and Colonial Merchandise L.26,406,634 29,962,913 35,880,983 
Produce of Ireland and the J;le of Man 3,698,931 4,002,318 4,276,651 





Total Value of Imports 


If the mercantile world have been 
pausing for the last two months, during 
the important deliberations of the Bank 
Committee—if, with the prudence and 
caution of British merchants, they have 
been checking, for that period, their 
spirit of enterprise and adventure—we 
trust, after this statement, they will 

in go forth to their accustomed voca- 
tion of collecting from every quarter of 
the globe the treasures of each climate 
and country, in return for the manufac- 
tures and skill and industry of this great 
hation—as unrivalled in the arts of peace 


asin the brilliant achievements and glo- 


tes of war. 
The House of Commons was on the 
Ist occupied with a question of consi- 
importance, [It was—Whether 
the summons of that House to a soldier 
supersedes the authority of his officer 
Wer him? The declared opinion of the 
House was in the affirmative. ‘This in- 
Wlves so delicate a principle of constitu- 
power, that we will not venture 


a opinion upon it. It may perhaps be 


eg authority thus asserted by 
! would, if pushed to the ex- 


tteme, embrace the command of the 
amy; but, on the other hand, it 
“ay also be-urged, that if an officer 


. 1.30,105,565 


33,965,231 40,157,634 


had the right to refuse permission to 
a soldier to attend, then the legisla - 
ture would be subservient to the mi- 
litary authority. The attendance of 
a soldier, when summoned, might be 
secured, by making his officer respon- 
sible as well as himself. Perhaps this 
would be preferable to releasing the 
former from the authority of his com- 
mander. 

On the 2d, Mr. Agar Ellis gave notice 
of a motion for an address to the Prince 
Regent, praying him to remove the 
Hon. Wyndham Quin from the office of 
Custos Rotulorum of the county of Li- 
merick. The fate of this motion may 
be easily anticipated. ‘The House having 
by a previous vote declared the hon. 
member had been guilty of no act which 
called for serious censure. 

Lord A. Hamilton brought forward 
his motion respecting the burgh of Aber- 
deen. The noble lord denied, in the 
outset, that his object was to introduce 
parliamentary reform into Scotland, 
under the pretext of amending the ex- 
isting system of royal burghs of Scotland. 
Lord Castlereagh, however, entertained 
a different, and, in our opinion, a more 
correct judgment with respect to the 
tendency, at least, of the motion, what- 
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ever may have been its motives. It 
was, he said, “‘ nothing else than to in- 
troduee into Scotland a parliamentary 
reform which the other side of the House 
could not obtain for England. ‘The 
disguise was somewhat too thin to cover 
the real purpose.” Upon a division, 
the motion was rejected. 

On the 3d an ineffectual attempt was 
made, by Mr. Lambton’s presenting a 
petition from General Gourgaud, to 
establish a case of cruelty against the 
persons who conveyed him out of Eng- 
land, under the authority of a warrant 
from the home secretary. Gourgaud, 
like his late master, knows how to 
make the most of a little. 

The plain facts of the case appeared to 
be, that a warrant was issued for his 
apprehension and removal, and he seem- 
ed to have taken a great antipathy to 
warrants, and, not liking to go, became 
refractory, which compelled the exercise 
of coercion on the part of the officers. 
All the grievances complained of by the 
General and his friends, were met by a 
flat denial from Mr. Clive and Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, and we believe the petition to 
be, neither more nor less, than an impu- 
dent tissue of deliberate falsehoods. 

The second report of the Committee 
of Secrecy was read in the house on the 
Sth, relating to the Bank restriction ; 
and the house placing a just confidence 
in the judgment of that Committee, was 
induced to pass, without a division and 
without going through the usual forma- 
lities of proceeding, an act restricting 
the Cash payments of the Bank until a 
future day. With respect to the period 
at which it may be expedient to recom- 
mend the commencement of Cash pay- 
ments, nothing has transpired which can 
at all justify a conjecture on the subject. 
On the 8th, the house adjourned for the 
holidays. 

FRANCE. 

If the existence of a genuine public 
opinion in France could any longer be 
doubted, it would suffice to compare the 
effects produced, in the interval of one 


Ecclesiastical Preferments. 





[ May 1, 


month, on private affairs and on general 
confidence, by the adoption of tie Cham. 
ber of Peers, of the proposition of y 
de Barthelemy, and by its rejection in 
that of the Deputies. Frenchmen yp. 
derstand ambiguous measures, and 4)! 
classes of society foresaw, at the first 
view, the aim of this attempt, which wa; 
as unlimited in its effects as it was yagyp 
in its expression. aT 

Among the petitions lately presente; 
to the Chamber of Deputies, was oy. 
from a soldier, claiming the continuan: 
of a pension which he had received {yy 
having saved the life of Buonaparty 
when first consul: it was referred 
the Committee of expenditure. We 
cannot help thinking it a strange request 
to be preferred to the ministers of Louis 
XVIILL ; but it is yet more strange, that 
it called forth no expression of astonish- 
ment from any member of the Chamber, 

AMERICA. 

The Congress closed its sessions on 
the 3rd of last month, beyond whieh 
their constitutional term of service did 
not permit them to extend. The report 
of the seriate upon the conduct of Ge 
neral Jackson and the Seminole war, we 
are free to acknowledge, is drawn up 
with great perspicuity and even elegance 
of style. ° It condemns the conduct of 
General Jackson with respect both to his 
engaging in the war at all, and his savage 
condemnation of Arbuthnot and Ambri:- 
ter. 

In the treaty lately entered into with 
Spain, the Americans have terminated 
the only existing controversy with apy 
of the European powers. It rounds of 
their southern possessions, and for ever 
precludes foreign emissaries from stir- 
ring up Indians to war and Negroes to 
rebellion, whilst it gives to the southern 
country important outlets to the sea 
It adjusts the vast western boundary, 
and acknowledges the sovereignty of the 
United States, under the hitherto con- 
tested Louisiana Treaty, over all the 
territory contended for. 
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INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATIIS, &c. IN 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX; 
With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Characters. 





BULLETIN OF THE KING’S HEALTH. 
Windsor Castle, April 3, 1819. 
His Majesty:-has been generally cheerful 
during the last month; but his disorder has 
suffered no. diminution. His Maijesty’s 


health continues good. (Signed as usual.) 


Ecclesiastical Preferments.)—The Rev. 
Daniel Guilford Wait, to the rectory 4 
Blagdon, Somerset. — The Rev. Edmund 
Gardiner, to the reétory of Tenterne-Par", 
in the diocese of Llandaff —The Rev. # 
Struth, to the rectory of St. Peter's, Bris 
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_The Rev. John Clarke, to be chaplain to 
the Sheriff of Somerset.—The Rev. W. 
Jones, A. M. of Swindon, Wilts, to be chap- 
jain to the Earl Paulett.—The Rev. John 
visher, A. M. to the prebend of Farthing- 
ton and Writhlington.—The Rev. Matthew 
Marsh, M. A. to the office of chancellor of 
galisbury diocese. —The Rev. Joseph Cum- 
ming, jun. M.A. to the free and endowed 

mmar school of Chudleigh, Devon.—T he 

.W. S. Bradley, to the living of Chard, 
and to the prebendal stall of Timberscombe. 
_The Rev. Andrew Bell, D.D. to the place 


and dignity of a prebendary of the Collegiate 


Church of St. Peter, Westminster.—The 
Rev. John Stedman, B. A. to be head mas- 
ter of the free grammar school, Guilford, 
Surrey —The Rev. Robert Clifton, A. M. 
tobe domestic chaplain to Elizabeth, Dow- 
ager Lady Monson.—The Rev. R. Clifton, 
tothe rectory of St. Nicholas, Worcester, 
and Matson, Gloucestershire.—The Rev. J. 
B. Syer, to the rectory of Little Wratting, 
Suffolk The Hon. and Rev. Geo. Pellew, 
to the vicarage of Nasing, Essex.—The 
Rev. J. P. Reynolds, to the rectory of Little 
Munden, Herts.--The Rev. T. T. Walms- 
ley, B. D. to the rectory of St. Vedsat, Fos- 
terlane, and Hanwell, Middlesex.—The 
Rev. H, S. Plumptre, to the rectory of 
Eastwood, Notts—The Rev. James Croft, 
to the rectory of Saltwood, and Chapel of 
Hythe, Kent—The Rev. Charles Lacy, to 
theliving of Tring and Wigginton, Herts.— 
The Rev. Henry Mears, to the vicarage of 
Hartley Wintney, Hants.—The Rev. Thos. 
Speneer, to the rectory of Winkfield, Wilts. 
E. Grove, esq. to be receiver-general for 
Staffordshire.—T he Rev. John W. Bellamy, 
to be head master of Merchant Taylors’ 
School—The Rev. Phillip Fisher, D. D. to 
the office of precentor of Salisbury Cathe- 
dtal—The Rev. R. Knight, jun. to the rec- 
ory of Newton Nottaye, Glamorganshire.— 

e Rev. T. Thorpe, M. A. to the rectory 
of Widford, Nottinghamshire.—The Rev. 
Joseph Tweed, jun. to the rectory of Hintle- 
sham, Suffolk.—The Rev. J. Jones, of Oak- 

0 the living of Burley on the Hill.— 
The Rev. Thomas Walker, jun. B. A. to the 
prebend of Featherstone.—The Rev. Rich. 
Odell; to be one of Lord Anson’s domestic 
chaplains.—T he Rev. E. Valpy, to the vi- 
tarage of South Walsham, St. Mary, Nor- 
folk. —The Rev. E. Gray, to the rectory of 
Kirk Misperton. 

Births The lady of Lieut.-general Sir 
Richard Jones, K. C. B. of a daughter.— 
AtLaleham, the lady of Francis Hartwell, 

of a. daughter.—The lady of Captain 

myar, ofa son.—The lady of John Guise, 
ad Up er Baker-street, of a son.—The 

, 8. artwright, esq. of Bedford-place, 
of Gaughter.—In Harleyford-place, the 
James Cowan, esq. of a daughter.— 
treet, the lady of W. Yatman, 
-—-At Warfield House, the lady 
Lieut-general Brodrick, of a 








daughter.—In the Commercial-road, Lam- 
beth, Mrs. T. Lett, of a son.—At Highgate, 
ofa daughter, the lady of Captain Lang- 


slow, late of the Bengal Army, her fourth - 


child; the eldest a native of Africa, the se- 
cond of Asia, the third of America ; and al! 
horn within the last four years and a half. 
—In Hanover-square, the lady of Sir Simon 


Clarke, bart. of a son.—In Albemarle-street, 
the lady of Robert Keate, esq. of a still-born 


daughter,—T he lady of Mark Milbank, esq. 
M. P. of a son and heir.—The lady of Capt. 
Forrest, of Montague-place, Russel-square, 
of ason.—In Lower Grosvenor-street, the 
wife of Addison John Cresswell, esq. of a 
son and heir. 

Married.] At St. Mary’s, Islington, Tho. 
Clarke, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, to So- 
phia, fifth daughter of the late Robert Stan- 
ton, esq. of Islington-green.— At St. Luke’s 
Church, Wm. Henry West, esq. of the Is- 
land of Jamaica, to Barbara, second daugh- 
ter of John Holham, esq. Borough.—At St. 
Mary’s, Islington, Gustavus, son of G. A. 
Smith, esq. of Highbury Grove, to Jane, 
third daughter of Joseph Travers, esq.— 
At the New Church, Mary-le-bone, Ynyr 
Burgess, esq. to Anna Eliza, eldest daughter 
of Joseph Mee, esq. of Upper Berkeley-str. 
Portman-square.— At Mary-le-bone Church 
David Latimer St. Claire, esq. Capt. R. N. 
to Elizabeth Isabella, youngest daughter of 
the late John Farhill, esq.—At St. Mary’s, 
Islington, Mr. Wm. Browning, of Gosweil- 
street-road, to Miss Louisa, daughter of Mr. 
John Mansin, of Percival-street, Goswell- 
street.—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Sir Jacob Astley, bart. to Georgiana Caro- 
line, youngest daughter of Sir Henry Dash- 
wood, bart. of Kirtlington Park, Oxford- 
shire—At St. Clement’s, Mr. John Allen, 
brother to the Rev. Wm. Allen, of Peel, 
Lancashire, to Miss Ann Hutchinson, of 
London.—At Temple Church, Mr. Thomas 
Chorley, of Wellington, to Sarah, third 
daughter of Mr. Wm. Chorley, of Wivels- 
combe, Somerset,—At St. Panl’s, Jona- 
than Henry Christie, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
to Mary’ second daughter ef Daniel Conner, 
esq. of the county of Cork, Jreland.—At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, Mr. George 
Francis, of Woodbridge, to Mary, second 
daughter of John Baggett, esq. Great Titch- 
field-street, Cavendish-square.—James Va- 
lance, esq. of Sittingbourne, Kent, to Catha- 
rine Margaret, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
J. D. Plestow, of Watlington Hall.—At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, Mr. Joseph 
Young, to Maria, second daughter of Mr. 
Thos. Eddison, of Romford.—At St. James’s 
Church, the Rev. J. W. Trevor, to Frances 
Alethea, eldest daughter of the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Wollaston.—At St. Botoiph’s, Al- 
dersgate-street, Mr. Charles Motram, of 
Conduit-street, to Eliza, youngest daughter 
of Samuel Moore, esq. of Suffolk House, 
St. Pancras.—Andrew Spottiswoode, esq. of 
Bedford-square, to Miss Longman, daugh- 
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ter of Thos. Longman, esq. of Mount Grove, 
Hampstead.—At St. Pancras, Wm. Robin- 
son, esq. of Hamsterley Lodge, Durham, to 
Johanna, youngest daughter of the late Ad- 
miral Sir H. Christian, K. B. 


FRANCIS WILLIAM BLAGDON. 


Genius and industry, quickness of per- 
ception and constancy of application, are 
seldom combined. The life of Mr. Blagdon, 
however, presents an interesting example— 
the more interesting from its rareness—of 
genius and industry forcing their way from 
an humble station, and gradually raising 
their possessor to a more elevated rank in 
society. Left, at an early age, to carve out 
a subsistence for himself, it was fortunate 
that he possessed a lively, active spirit. He 
was constitutionally enterprising and san- 
guine; enterprise generally insures suc- 
cess; success as generally inspires new 
confidence ; and thus a most salutary action 
and re-action are produced. When events 
of an adverse nature overpower these bene- 
ticent influences, they may be regarded as 
constituting the exception to a general 
rule. 

The subject of this slight biographical 
sketch was a native of the metropolis: 
Francis William Blagdon, born on the 2nd 
of January, 1777, was the eldest son of 
Thomas Blagdon, a respectable tradesman 
in St. Paul’s Church-yard, and of Mary, 
his wife, whose maiden name was Harrison. 
Of parental care and instruction it was his 
melancholy lot to be soon deprived: his 
mother died in the month of July, 1785; 
and his father, surviving her a little more 
than two years, died in October, 1787, leay- 
ing besides the eldest, two younger sons, 
William and Edward Harrison, at the re- 
spective ages of four and two years. The 
former died in the West Indies, in the year 
1800. To the latter, now connected by 
marriage with Mr. M‘Millan, of Bow-street, 
Covent Garden, his eldest brother sus- 
tained, through life, the kind and tender 
office of a parent. He was, indeed, his 
father—brother—friend ; and warmly and 
gratefully was his affection repaid. 

The only education which Francis Blag- 
don received, previously to the death of 
his father, was at a day-schoo] in Watling- 
street. At that period he. was a lively, 
clever boy, for his age, and, allowing for 
the unfavourable circumstances of his 
situation, he was an excellent English 
scholar; and, in acquiring the rudiments 
of the Latin tongue, he had laid the foun- 
dation of future study. 

Mr. Blagdon’s pecuniary affairs at the 
time of his death not being in a prosperous 
state, his eldest son, Francis, was imme- 
diately taken from school; and, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Davis, one of the 

of his brother Edward; he was 
with a solicitor, in Chiswell-street. 
With that gentleman he remained a twelve- 
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month; during which, his attachmen 
- . ms to 
literary pursuits was strikingly appareyt, 

Fond of books, of a warm temperam 
and lively imagination, it is not Surprisine 
that he should be disgusted with the gy} 
drudgery of an attorney's office. heixe 
from his own impulse, he quitted 4, 
situation, for one, as miost persons would 
have considered, much less eligible, ly 
1788, when only eleven years of age, jp 
answered an advertisement, which appea d 
- peared 
in The Oracle, for a reading-boy in the 
office of Mr. M‘Millan. That gentlemap » With 
whom he immediately engaged, soon gay 
encouraged, and rewarded his abilities, . 
Mr. M‘Millan’s office, where he remained 
till the year 1799, he made himself mastey 
of the printing business, which, it jis pro- 
bable, he would afterwards have followed 
had not a regulation of the trade precluded 
from its advantages all but those who had 
éstablished their right by the serving of a 
regular apprenticeship. His practical a- 
quaintance, however, with what may almost 
be termed an intellectual art, proved ey- 
tremely useful to him in almost every sub. 
sequent period of his life. Nor was this the 
only knowledge which he acquired whilst 
under the care of Mr. M‘Millan; in ad- 
dition to perfecting himself in the Latin, 
he, from the peculiar circumstances under 
which he was placed, became a proficient in 
the French language. At the time here 
particularly referred to, Mr. M‘Millan was 
the printer of The Sun; a journal which, 
from its commencement to the present day, 
has been characterised by loyalty of prin- 
ciple, and determined opposition to the 
domestic enemies of Britain. The office of 
this paper was frequented by numbers of 
the French diterati, who had here found an 
asylum from the sanguinary proscriptions 
of their own distracted country. By many 
of these expatriated sufferers, the youthful 
subject of this memoir was noticed; with 
several of them he contracted habits of in- 
timacy; and, as it may be easily con 
ceived, it was frequently in his power t 
return their attentions by services of 10 
contemptible nature. In this mutually ad 
vantageous intercourse, his critical a- 
quaintance with the French tongue daily 
increased ; and, so completely did he triumph 
over its difficulties, that ultimately, he was 
enabled to translate with accuracy and 
fidelity the most difficult scientific works 
He is even known to have drawn up, 2 
French, various documents, of both 4 
public and private nature. 

In the year 1796, twelve months before 
he left Mr. M‘Millan, he became & 
quainted with Mr. J. Kelly, now of Wi 
bledon, in Surrey; and, in return {ot 
‘teaching iim French, Kelly instructed Blag- 
don in the principles of music. He 
displayed considerable talent in his Pf 
formance on the piano-forte ; some yet 
afterwards, he occasional)y amused his 
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with the violin ; and, amidst more serious 
qvocations, bis musical attainments were 
the solace of many @ weary hour. Mr. 

, though not, strictly speaking, a 
copnoisseur, was an enthusiastic lover of all 
the fine arts; and some little productions of 
pis pencil, which have been preserved, are 
Te ha'moali hare ranked high 

‘ profession, he wou ve ra i 
pe the artists of his day. . 

It was while he was with Mr. M:Millan, 
hat Mr. Blagdon produced his first literary 
tract—* The Political ag sang What 

ublication was, we know not; but 
P frindicated genius, and acapability of 
excellence, there is no hazard in asserting, 
from the fact, that it attracted the notice of 
ane of the ablest writers and soundest poli- 
ticiansof the age. When we thus mention 
the late Mr. John Gifford, who was at that 
time editor of the The True Briton, they 
who have had the happiness of knowing 
that me aay ra ga we do not esti- 
mate his merit too highly. 

Mr. Blagdon relinquished his situation at 
The Sun otiice, in the year 1797, continu- 
ing, however, on terms of friendship and 
intimacy with Mr. M‘Millan, till 1810. 

On leaving Mr. M‘Millan, Mr. Blagdon 
devoted his services to the late Dr. Willieh,* 
inthe capacity of amanuensis; and it de- 
serves to be known, that, whilst thus em- 
ployed, he projected, and assisted in the exe- 
cation of that useful work, The Domestic 
Eneyelopedia, which is now nearly, if not 
rm pot of print. From its scarceness, 

t. Blagdon was desirous, in 1813, of com- 
piling @ new edition; but he was unable to 
meet with any bookseller disposed to em- 
bark in such an undertaking. Whilst with 
Dr. Willich, who, it will be recollected, was 
anative of Germany, Mr. Blagdon availed 
himself of the opportunity to acquire the 
dements of the German language. 

In 1798, he quitted Dr. Willich, and en- 

ina similar capacity with the late Mr. 
‘eholson, long known as the truly respect- 
beditor of The Philosophical Magazine, 
and as the author and editor of many other 
Wuable scientific works.t Under the au- 
of this gentleman, of whom he ever ex- 
himself in terms of the highest re- 
- Blagdon obtained an insight of ex- 
*nmental chemistry, and materially in- 
creased his stock of gencral knowledge. He 
remained ong him until the beginning of 
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i of Lectures on Diet and Re- 
ritw ‘interest many of our readers to 
W; that Miss Nicholson, in conjunction 
» = Gaughier of a valued friend of her 
aoe has; some time, conducted a re- 

se seminary for young ladies, at 
“don, in the vicinity of Ipswich, Suffolk. 
‘tw Montuty Mac.—No. 64. 
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In 1801, from causes which it is unneces- 
sary here to explain, Mr. Gifford, whom 
we have already mentioned, caffe into pos- 
session of The Porcupine newspaper, which 
had been then recently established. By the 
loyal, the patriotic, and the good, Cobbett, 
the original editor of The Porcupine, was, 
at that time, regarded as one of the ablest 
firmest, and most incorruptible supporters 
of the Church and State, the King and 
Constitution. The Bible and Mitre were 
over his door; his motto was, Fear God, 
and honour the King !—he was visited and 
patronised by many of the best and wisest 
men of the nation. It is not therefore sur- 
prising, that Cobbett's name, at the head of 
the paper, should have been esteemed of 
some importance. For the sake of his 
name, and cordially respecting the moral, 
religious, and political principles, of which 
Cobbett was then the professor, it was the 
wish of Mr. Gifford that he should retain a 
share in the concern; that share was one- 
eighth. It is certain, however, that in the 
eyes of some, who imagined they could 
discover a lurking renegade behind a vio- 
lent and imposing exterior, his name proved 
rather injurious than beneficial. 

Although Cobbett was still the ostensible 
proprietor of The Porcupine, Mr. Gifford 
took upon himself its entire management 
and control; confiding its general conduct to 
Mr. Blagdon, as editor. ‘This appointment, 
which, in its result, evinced Mr. Gifford’s 
judgment in the estimation of character, 
excited surprise in the eyes of many, that a 
task so arduous should be entrusted to so 
very young a person. For this task, how- 
ever, Mr. Blagdon was eminently qualified, 
by his perfect acquaintance with what may 
be termed the mechanism of a newspaper ; 
by the extraordinary facility and rapidity 
with which he translated the foreign jour- 
nals ; and by his perfect knowledge of, and 
agreement with, the political tenets of his 
principal. 

It was during the time that he held the 
editorship of The Porcupine, that Mr. 
Blagdon became acquainted with Cobbett, 
and with the late Henry Redhead Yorke. 


_It was then, too, that his intercourse com- 


menced with the humble individual, who, 
by sketching this faint memorial, is dis- 
charging one of the sad yet grateful duties 
of friendship.* 





* Of that individual, it is necessary only 
to say, that he was introduced to Mr. Gif- 
ford by the late Dr. Bissett; that, for many 
years, his pen occasionally contributed to 
The Anti-Jacobin Review: that he was se- 
lected by!Mr. Gifford to assist in what might 
be termed, more strictly, the literary and 
critical departments of The Porcupine ; 
and that, till the period of his death, he had 
the honour of enjoying the friendship and 
confidence of that great and excellent man ; 
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Perhaps the autumn of the year 1801 
was the happiest period of Mr. Blagdon’s 
life. His health was good, his spirits were 
buoyant, his prospects were fair, he was 
surrounded by friends ; and, to crewn the 
climax, he was then united to the woman 
whom he had long loved, with whom he 
fondly hoped to pass many a long year of 
happiness ! In some respects, those fairy 
visions were realised; but, alas! his cup 
was embittered by many a nauseous 
draught. 

Towards the close of this year, a change 
of ministry, the precursor of the e of 
Amiens, took place; Mr. Gifford’s politics 
were firm and unbending; and, finding that 
his exertions in The Porcupine could be no 
longer essentially serviceable to the cause 
which he had invariably supported, he 
made a transfer of the property. By the 
new proprietors of the paper, Mr. Blagdon’s 
editorial assistance was retained; but the 
concern was not of a profitable nature, and, 
in a short time, its career was closed. 

Soon afterwards, in the year 1802, he 
was engaged by Cobbett, to assist him in his 
Political Register, which was commenced 
about that period. The Register was not 
then, as it has been since, a libe) upon every 
thing respectable and good. This con- 
nexion, however, as might have been ex- 
pected, from the overbearing disposition of 
Cobbett, was but of short duration. 

In the course of the same year, he was 
engaged as Editor of The Observer, a 
well known Sunday paper, which he con- 
ducted till 1808, with ample credit to him- 
self, and advantage to its then very worthy 
and respectable proprietor. 

A singular, extraordinary, and distressing 
event, in the life of Mr. Blagdon, now oc- 
curred. In the year 1803, at the time when 
the naval administration of Earl St. Vincent 
had excited a universal outcry amongst the 

itical adversaries of that nobleman, Mr. 

gdon, under the signature of “ Aris- 
tides,” addressed a letter to his lordship. 
After the letter had been printed, but not 
published, its author was induced to submit 
1t'to the imspection of his friend, the pro- 
prietor of The Observer. That gentleman, 
in co of some favours which the 
noble earl had conferred apon one of his 
relatives, at that time in the naval service of 
his country, particularly urged Mr. Blagdon 
to suppress the pamphlet, and to allow him 
to present it to his lordship. To this pro- 
position Mr. Blagdon assented. as 
ut may seem, no sooner had -his friend paid 
the noble earl the compliment—or, more 
correctly speaking, renderéd him the ser- 
vice alluded to, than his atiéntion was re- 
warded by a prosecution for libel, com- 
menced against him at the suit of his lord- 
ship! The author of the letter, with that 





a man Whori hé loved aid respected, ad- 
mired and hondared. F 
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frankness and manliness of character which 
distinguished him though life, immediately 
avowed himself. The consequence of thi, 
was, that the original prosecution was dro 
ped, and a new one was commenced against 
Mr. Blagdon. He was accordingly tried 
for the alleged libel in the Court of King’s 
Bench, on the Ist of June, 1805, convicteg 
and, in the ensuing term, sentenced to siz 
month’s confinement in the prison of the 
court. 

Upon this subject it is painful to dwel, 
During the period of his confinement, Mr, 
Blagdon wrote an account of his trial, and 
several political tracts; and prepared his 
History of India, a splendid work of illys. 
tration, for the press. 

From the year 1802, till the beginning 
of 1808, when his preparations for The 
Phenig newspaper were commenced, Mr, 
Blagdon was extensively engaged in transla 
tions and other works for the booksellers, 
Amongst these publications may be men- 
tioned, translations of the Voyages and Tra- 
vels of Denon, in Egypt; of Goldberry, in 
Africa; and of Pallas, in Russia; in eight 
volumes: — Modern and Contemporary 
Voyages and Travels, im ten volumes; The 
Modern Geographer, in five volumes; the 
Life of Lord Nelson, and that of George 
Morland, the painter, &c., amounting, in 
the whole, to nearly fifty volumes and 
tracts.* 

At the commencement of the year 1808, 
as already stated, Mr. Blagdon began his 
preparations for The Pheenix, and, on the 
i4th of February, number I. of that journal 
appeared. For the first eight or nine 
months, its suecess was perhaps unparal- 
Jeled in the annals of newspaper publica- 
tion; but the tide of political events ran 
counter to his exertions ; his Jaudable en- 
deavours to stem that tide proved unavail- 
ing ; and the fall of The Phaniax was more 
rapid even than its rise. This revulsion of 
public taste was generally attributed to Mr. 
Blagdon’s truly liberal, generous, and i- 
dependent defence of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, against the malignant 





* The last number of Mr. Blagdons 
Political Register, published on the 23d of 
January, 1811, contained a list of his pub 
lications up to that period. “ If,” says he, 
“ in either a translation, a compilation, 
an original piece—if, in any one part 
all the numerous books there mentioned, 4 
single jacobin or democratic article is ntr 
duced, or any piece, which can tend to “ 
religion into contempt, or to degrade tt 
government or constitution of my — 
but, on the contrary, it be not discover 
that I have forced in notes and ersiony* 
on every occasion, to excite a resjc*’. 
loyalty, morality, and religion, then "il 
submit to be considered undeserving ® |, 
terary honours and political estimatic? 
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atiacks of one of the most worthless, most 
contemptible of men. The whole of this 
affair displayed a striking illus- 
tration of the truth, that the British people 
feel as correctly as they judge erroneously. 
By sacrifices almost too serious to be 
contemplated, The Phoenix was kept afloat 
two years, and then it sunk—for ever! 
Previously, however, to that distressing 
event, Mr. Blagdon, still true to the cause 
which he had espoused, had brought out 
(in October, 1809) his Political Register, 
in opposition to that of Cobbett. This, by 
yarious additional privations and sacrifices, 
was continued till the month of January, 
1811, when it experienced the same fate as 
Ip attempting to establish these two 
papers, Mr. Blagdon expended the sum of 
nearly 3,500%.; besides which he was ulti- 
mately “ stripped of his all—even his books 
and his household furniture.”* “ His ever 
active, ever-buoyant spirit rose superior 
to misfortune; but, notwithstanding his 
incessant and indefatigable exertions for the 
of his family, and for the liquida- 
tionof pecuniary claims against him ,the doors 
of @ prison were closed upon his worn and 
harassed frame. From this severe and com- 
ruin he never completely emerged. 
His personal liberty was indeed obtained ; 
bat his high sense of honour and integrity 
never again permitted him to feel himself 
free; and the remainder of his life pre- 
sented only the melancholy display of a 
likeral mind struggling anxiously, but un- 
, against the inroads of poverty 
the attacks of disease.”’¢ 
neeer "4 termination of The Political 
ister, till the spring of the year 1813, 
Mr. Blagdon was without any regular pro- 
fessional engagement. In this long and 
distressing interval, however, he was not 
idle, In the early part of }812, he was 
presented with a copy of the French work 
of » then just published, “ On 
the Monied Situation of Great Britain, in 
i This he immediately translated ; 
it, nately, instead of producing a 
temuneration for his labour, it served only 
toimerease his embarrassment. 
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eminence, of high talent, and 
. information, in the city, he next 
elaborate and complete refutation 
oa: book, which he sent to a 
en igh in office, for his perusal. 
affair, also, he was eA, crag 
merous were the applications which he 


that nobleman, to have the work 
, but without effect: be lost not 





Vide “An Appeal to the loyal, the 
yent and ie homane, in behaif of the 

Ol > late Mr. Francis William Blag- 
ed to at page 186 of the present 


the assistance of a merchant of - 


only the time and labour which be had de- 
voted to the tract, but the tract itself. 

In 1813, at the time before alluded to, 
one of his old and steady literary friends 
had the satisfaction, on quitting the meiro- 
polis, of resigning the editorship of two 
weekly papers in his favour. The salary, 
though not high, was acceptable; but, by 
the caprice of a new proprietor, he was de- 
prived of this advantage, at the very mo- 
ment when, by his successful exertions in 
promoting the interests of the concern, he 
was entitled, in moral justice, to an increase 
ef stipend. 

Belore this event, however, he had com- 
menced, in 1814, an engagement with Mr. 
Byrne, as a reporter of the debates of the 
House of Commons, for The Morning Post. 
During his connexion with that generous 
and liberal-minded man, he experienced, 
even to his latest moments, innumerable 
kindnesses and attentions, which he was 
ever most anxious to acknowledge. 

For many years Mr. Blagdon had la- 
boured under a severe chronic asthma, at- 
tended, as was generally thought, by a 
phthisical affection of the lungs. The ar- 
duous nature of the employment, to which 
he had had recourse, as a parliamentary 
reporter ; shut up, perhaps for many hours, 
in the heated gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, and then suddenly exposed to damps 
and chilling airs, at all seasons of the might 
—accelerated the progress of these com- 
plaints, which finally brought him to the 
dreaded hour that is “ appointed for all 
living.” After a short confinement to his 
chamber, preceded by a long and wearisome 
stage of debility, he expired without a strug- 
gle or a groan, in the arms of his affection- 
ate brother, and of his worthy friend, Mr. 
Kelly, on Thursday, the 24th of December, 
1818. His remains were committed to the 
silent earth, in St. Margaret’s church-yard, 
opposite the north door of Westminster 
Abbey, on Saturday, the 2d of January, 
1819; on which day, had he lived, he 
would have completed his 42d year. 

The maiden name of the lady whom Mr. 
Blagdon married, and by whom he has left 
four children—two girls and two boys, 
within the ages of nine and fourteen—was 
Edwards. She isa native of Oswestry im 
Shropshire. 

In the “ Appeal, &c.”” which was pri- 
vately circulated after Mr. Blagdon’s death, 
in the hope of obtaining some pecuniary 
aid for his bereaved widow and orphans,* 
it is remarked, that, “in the /ast number 
of his Political Register, he declared, that, 
had he the means, his literary labours 
against the united enemies of his country, 
should terminate only with the failure of 
his faculties. ‘This patriotic sentiment was 
crowned with fruition, perhaps beyond his 





——- 


* Vide page 186 of the present volume 
before referred to. 
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hopes. His ruling passion was strong, 
even in death. The very last essay that 
he published, only three or four days be- 
fore he resigned his submissive spirit to the 
Great Author of our being, was levelled 
against the mischievous declamations of one 
of the would-be demagogues of the day.” — 
In the same paper, it is observed, that, 
“never indulging in personalities against 
his political opponents; never forgetting, 
even ‘in the very torrent, tempest, and 
whirlwind of passion,’ the self-respect of a 
gentleman and a scholar, Mr. Blagdon had 
not an enemy in the world. All who knew 
him loved him. With his pen, or with his 
purse, when it allowed him, he was ever 
prompt to relieve the distresses of others.” 
—It was indeed the enviable fortune of the 
deceased—and it was equally honourable to 
him and to his friends—that his attachments 
were durable as they were warm. 


*¢ Joy follow thee; if joy can reach the dead, 

And, or my mind misgives, it surely will ; 
For, when the miseries of life are fled, 

How sweet the deep forgetfulness of ill !’ 

T. H. 
AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE. 

Auveustus von KorzeBuE was born 
March 3, 1761, at Weimar, where his father 
was Secretary of Legation, in the service of 
the Duke, and where his mother still ives. 
fle was remarkable when quite a child for 
his vivacity and sensibility, and was not yet 
six years of age when he made his first at- 
tempts at poetry. His love of the dramatic 
art was early excited by the then very good 
company of players at Weimar, in which 
were the families of Seiler, Brandes, Boeckh, 
and Eckhof. At this period Kotzebue at- 
tended the Gymnasium, where Muszus, 
afterwards his uncle, obtained great influ- 
ence over him by his instructions and ex- 
ample. He was not quite sixteen years old 
when he went to the university at Jena, 
where his love for the drama found new en- 
couragement in a private theatre. From 
attachment to his sister, who married in 
Duisburg, he went for a time to the univer- 
sity there ; whence he returned, in 1779, to 
Jena, studied jurisprudence, without how- 
ever ceasing to live for. the theatre, and to 
compose various pieces. He soon after 
passed his examination, and became an 
Advocate. He now enjoyed the entire 
friendship of the worthy Muszus, and at- 
tempted, as he had already done, with Wie- 


land, Goethe, Hermes, and Brandes, to - 


imitate Muszeus, an example of which is 
his “ J, a History in Fragments.” At 
Leipsig he printed a volume of Tales, and 
went thence in 1781 to St. Petersburg, whi- 
ther he was invited by Gount Goerz, Prus- 
sian Ambassador at that court. He became 


to the Governor-general Bawr ; 
enllthe fatter baieg charged with the Save: 
tion of the German theatre, Kotzebue was 
again in his element. His first dramatic 


work, Demetrius Iitanowitsch (which is 
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very little if at all known,) was performe 
with great applause in the German theatre 
at St. Petersburgh, in 1782. An article 
dated St. Petersburg, in No. 120 of the 
Hamburgh newspaper for 1782, says,« Tp, 
play is not a masterpiece, but in sever) 
parts it is admirable, and promises us th», 
the author, who is now but 22 years of ees 
will be one day a great acquisition to th. 
theatre and the dramatic art.” But Pay 
died two years after. As he had reco. 
mended Kotzebue to the protection of the 
Empress, he was made Titular Counsellor: 
and in the year 1783, member of the His) 
Court of Appeal at Revel. In 1785 he wa 
made President of the Magistracy of the 
Province of Esthonia, and as such raised 
to the rank of nobility. It was at Revel 
that his talents were displayed in a series o; 
works, which made him the favourite of the 
public. His ** Sufferings of the Ortenberg 
family” (1785,) and “* The Collection of his 
smaller Essays’’ (1787,) first shewed ina 
brilliant manner hts agreeabie and diversi- 
fied style; but it was especially his two 
plays, “ Misanthropy and Repentance,” and 
“ The Indians in England,” which gained 
the poet the highest reputation in all Ger. 
many. His il health obliged him, in 1799, 
to make a journey to Pyrmont, where his 
ill-famed “ Doctor Bahrdt with the Iron 
Forehead,” which he published under the 
name of Knigge, lost hima great part of the 
esteem which the public had conceived for 
him. After the death of his wife he went 
to Paris, and then for a-time to Mentz. He 
then obtained his discharge, and retired, in 
1795, to the country, where he built the lit- 
tle country seat of Friedenthal, eight leagues 
from Narva, in Esthonia. The “ Youngest 
Children of my Humour,” and above twenty 
plays, belong to this period. le was then 
invited to Vienna, as poet to the Court 
theatre. Here he published a great part ot 
his “ New Plays,” which fill above twenty 
volumes. As various unpleasant circum- 
stances disgusted him with his place at 
Vienna, he requested his discharze, after an 
interval of two years, and obtained it, with 
an annual pension of 1000 florins. Henow 
went to live again at Weimar, but resolved 
to return to Russia, where his sons wereedt- 
cated in the Academy of Cadets, at St. Pe- 
tersburg. Baron von Krudener, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador at Berlin, gave him the 
necessary passport ; but he was arrested 00 
the Russian frontiers (April 1800.) and, 
without knowing for what reason, sent 
Siberia. 

A happy chance delivered him. A youne 
Russian, of the.name of Krasnopulski, b 
translated into the Russian language Kotz 
bue’s little drama, “‘ The Body Coachman 
of Peter the Third,” which is an indirect 
eulogium of Paul f. The translation ¥* 
shewn in MS. to the Emperor Paul, ¥ 
was so delighted with the piece, that he 0 
mediately gave orders to fetch back ™ 
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from his banishment, and distin- 

him on his return with peculiar 

your. Among other things he made him 
tof the fine domain of the crown, 

of Worrokull, in Livonia; gave him the di- 
of the German theatre, and the title 

of Au Counsellor. M. von Kotzebue has 
Sven a romantic account of his banishment, 
well known all over Europe under the title 
of © The most remarkable Year of my 
Life.” After the death of Paul I. Kotzebue 
vested his discharge, and obtained it, 
with a higher title. He went to Weimar, 
where he lived a short time, and then to 
Jena. Various misunderstandings which 
he had with Goethe, vexed him so much, 
thathe went in 1802 to Berlin, where he 
wined with Merkel to publish the Journal 
tilled Der Freymuthige. Kotzebue and 
Merkel wrote against Goethe and his adhe- 
rents, Augustus, William Schlegel and Fre- 
derick Schlegel; and as M. Spazier, at that 
time editor of the “ Journal for the Fashion- 
able World,” espoused the cause of the lat- 
ter, there arose a very violent paper war. 
Amore serious consequence of the misun- 
derstandings between Kotzebue and Gocthe 
was the octal of the Literary Journal of 
Jena to Halle, and the establishment of a 
new Literary Journal at Jena. In 1806 he 
went, for the purpose of writing the history 
of Prussia, to Konigsberg, w here he was 
allowed to. make use of the archives. _ His 
work on the history of Prussia, published at 
Riga 1809, in four volumes, is certainly not 
an historical. masterpiece, hut deserves at- 
tention, particularly for the original docu- 
ments. printed. in it. The year 1806, so 
unto for the Prussian monarchy, ob- 
liged him to go to Russia, where he never 
ceased to.combat the French and their Em- 
peror with all the arms which a writer pos- 
of .so much wit could command 
ticularly in his journal “ The Bee’). 
‘public in Germany were the more eager 
let his published works, as the French 
ye permitted a free or bold expression 
Mitered in Germany. As under these 
his political writings had ex- 
very high degree of attention, he ap- 
fed, on the” great change in the political 
sof Europe in 1813, to be peculiarly 
ito maintain among the people their 
the French. Raised to the rank 
r of State, he attended the Rus- 
‘quartets, and published at Berlin 
called “ The Russian and German 
rthe People.’ In the year 1814, 
lo. Konigsberg as Russian Consul- 
in. the Prussian dominions, where, 
veral political pamphlets, comedies 
‘dramas, he wrote a history of the 
“Empire, which is said to be vefy 

, 48 1816 he was placed as Coun- 
State in the Department of Fo- 
hirs in St. Petetsburg, and in 1817 
“the commission to.go to Germany, 
WF to send reports directly to the Em- 

















peror Alexander, On the State of Literature 
and Public Opinion in Germany. He 
settled, for this purpose, at Weimar, where 
he published at the same time a Literary 
Journal, in which he constituted himself 
judge of all writings in every branch of li- 
terature which he thought worthy of no- 
lice, and at the same time delivered his 
Opinions on politics and on the spirit of the 
times in a manner which his opponents ac- 
cuse of being in the extreme partial and il- 
liberal. His Cossack-like tactics, say they, 
with which he made war on all liberal ideas, 
especially the wishes of the people for re- 
presentative constitutions, freedom of the 
press, &c. in the name of sound reason, of 
which he fancied himself the represema- 
tive, gained him great applause with acer- 
tain class of readers. But it drew upon him 
the indignation of no inconsiderable part of 
the nation, particularly the ardent minds of 
the German youth; and in this tendency of 
his latest literary labours, we must doubtless 
look for the chief cause of his violeat and 
tragical death. 

in the summer of 1818, M. von Kotzchue 
left Weimar, with his family, to recover his 
health in the baths of Pyrmont, passed on this 
journey through Franciort on the Maine, 
and chose afterwards Manheim for his 
place of residence. There he continued his 
literary and diplomatic labours, violently 
attacked, in his Literary Journal, the Gym- 
nastic Exercises, The Abuse of the Free- 
dom of the Press, The Assemilies of the 
States, Se. and incensed ina high degree 
the German students, by concluding his 
observations on the well known tumultuous 
scenes at Gottingen last year, with the /ol- 
lowing words: ‘* Truly every father who 
casts an anxious look on his sons, would 
heartily thank that government which would 
set the example of banishing from its uni- 
versities the Licence of the Students ; for in 
this academical liberty, as it is called, more 
good heads and hearts are ruined than 
formed,” &c. 

Kotzebue possessed a very distinguished 
physiognomy. His person was of the mid- 
dle size, and extremely well proportioned, 


His eye was sharp and penctrating, his 


countenance expressive; his whole manner 
shewed understanding, but also the consc:- 
ousness of possessing. In him has perished 
a man remarkable for a vetsatility of talent 
which few have possessed in an equal de- 
gree. Whatever may have been the mo 
tives of his assassin, however the ardent 
mind of the youth may have been worked 
upon by fanaticism, the deed he has com- 
mitted cannot be contemplated without the 
highest detestation. 
GEORGE HENRY HARLOW. 

This distinguished artist was born in St. 
James’-street, London, on the 10th June, 
1787. His father, who had been many years 
in China, and ten a resident in Cantos, in 
the exercise of commereial pursuits, died in 
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the month of February preceding; so that 
our Artist had the early misfortune to be a 
posthumous child. Thus upon his mother, 
a wife at the age of 15, and a widow at the 
age of 27, devolved the charge of six infants, 
of whom five were females, and the last a 
bey. It may easily be conceived how pre- 
cious such a boy must hase been to a parent 
s0 left to buffet with the world’s business and 
cares. And it does appear, that the deepest 
anxiety for his future welfare, was ever one 
of the most governing passions of her life. 
With laudable foresight, and to induce 
habits of discipline and diligence in one 
without the control of a father, George was, 
when very young, sent to the school of Dr. 
Barrow, in Soho Square. From thence he 
was removed to the academy of Mr. Roy, 
in Burlington-street, and in these two places 
received, we believe, all the scholastic edu- 
cation of which he was ever master. What 
literary improvement he afterwards made 
being entirely hisown. While at Mr. Roy’s 
that irresistible predilection for the art in 
which he became so distinguished, and 
which had evinced itself almost from the 
cradle, acquired an ascendancy so entirely 
engrossing his mind, as to lead him to des- 
pise or neglect other occupations. His mo- 
ther, unhappy at the idea of her son devot- 
ing himself to a profession so exceedingly 
recarious as that of an artist, sought the 
advice of a Mr. Rush, a friend of the family. 
To this gentleman it was explained, that 
George, when only five years old, was never 
without the pencil in his hand; that when 
the rest of the family went to the theatre, or 
to other amusements, his sole delight was 
to be Jeft at home with implements for draw- 
ing, and permission to use them ; and that 
drawing, and nothing but drawing occupied 
his thoughts, and fired his soul ; his pleasant 
toil by day, and his dream by night. Mr. 
Rush listened to the exposition, and gave at 
once the advice of a prudent man, and the 
aid of a true friend. 
_ He was not misled by that scrawling pro- 
pensity which is an imitative faculty, inhe- 
rent in almost all children; but neither 
would he oppose a bent of genius apparently 
as natural as it was powerful, and as real as 
it was strong. 

His counsel was, not to dissuade the boy 
from his favourite pursuit, but to afford him 
a fair trial, in order to ascertain if his love 
of the art was worth cultivating ; or in other 
words, i. instead rer pty a freak of imma- 
ture judgment, it its roots so as to 

every effort at removal. Of Fo 
riment he took the expense upon himself, 
and George was (to his infinite satisfaction,) 
assigned as a student for one year, to the in- 
struetion of M. de Cort, a painter of land- 


ecmpes, on: and occasionally, of ani- 

is pencil was minute, and his pic- 
tures laboured and hard, but his 
peculiar habits were far from being ill cal- 
culated for a beginner, who must be initiated 
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into all the toils of detail. Young Harlow 
progress justified the anticipations of his 
friends. From De Cort, he went for twely 
months to study under Mr. Drummond 
During this period, so ardent was he ip the 
search of knowledge—so anxious for jp, 
provement, that he absolutely resisted ever, 
effort to seduce him into the amusemen, 
generally so acceptable at his time of |i 
While with Drummond, the scholar, wh, 
had soon outstripped his master, becam: 
impressed with an enthusiastic admiratio, 
of Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Lawrence. Thy 
productions of that gentleman were th 
theme of his boundless panegyrics, and hy 
longed to be like him, with all that intensity 
of desire which belongs to aspiring geniys 
In consequence of which an application wa 
made to Mr. Lawrence, who consented tp 
receive him as a pupil, by which phrase js 
meant, that he would, for the payment of 
a hundred guineas, annually, allow him free 
access to his house at nine o'clock in the 
morning and to copy his pictures till four in 
the afternoon, but give no instructions of any 
kind. Accordingly Harlow prosecuted this 
course for about 18 months, and worked 
with uncommon diligence, in adding the 
grace and flowing outline of his new master 
to the minute finish and broad manner of his 
two antecedent preceptors. So ardently did 
he thirst for fame that he has often been 
heard to say, “ I do not want riches, ] in- 
tend -to paint for fame and glory.” The 
whole life of this young man was of the 
same character, and we dwell upon it as a 
lesson to all who aspire to distinction in the 
arts, or indeed in any other pursuit. Mr. 
Harlow never studied at the Royal Academy: 
he used to say, that he could do more at 
home, where his attention was undivided, 
than even with all the advantages offered 
there, in the midst of so many others to 
distract it. About this time the house of 
Mr. Hamilton of Dean-street, was to let, and 
being every way fitted up for the accom- 
modation of a painter, he secured it, and 
with his mother and family, removed into It, 
where she continued to reside until a short 
time before her death, which happened in 
the year 1809. 

As it is our purpose rather to trace 
the artist, than the man, we will now 
briefly mention such matters as illustrate 
this subject. During his whole life, it ¥@ 
Mr. Harlow’s custom to sketch at the mo- 
ment every thought that occurred to him, 
and seemed deserving of being so embodied. 
He thus accumulated port folios of tree 
sures, the materials for almost every emer 
gency. A practice of collecting and, as 
it were, realizing ideas in this way, ©? 
be tog much recommended, either t artists 
or authors. His first Historical ede, 
piece was Bolingbroke’s entry into 0h" 
which was iectte exhibited. The first whict 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy; ( 
cept the portrait of his mother) ¥* 
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rel between Elizabeth and her favorite 
in which Majesty so far forgot iteelf 
Cie ike 8 subject. We do not remem- 
as any other subject in the higher walks of 
bet etween this, which was painted ten or 
att ve years ago, and the Hubert and Prince 
we which was at the British Gallery 
tfour years since. Indeed, we appre- 
abou from Mr. Harlow’s not retaining the 
’ in Dean-street, more than about seven 
pentyl this time, and other circumstances, 
et was under some shade of pecuniary 
«tes and eclipse. The picture, Hu- 
difcotyich we hove just mentioned, was 
‘ed fota Mr. Leader, at the price of 
nly 100 guineas; and Mr. L. afterwards 
} changed it with the Artist, for a subject of 
pre ee ettic interest, the portraits of two 
of his daughters. The splendid picture of 
the Kemble family, in the characters of 
Katherine, King Henry, Wolsey, &c. was 
originally begu® on a small scale, but the 
Artist became s© €Namoured of his theme 
as he proceeded, that he enlarged his plan, 
and uced the present admirable work, 
he consign®¢ to Mr. Welsh, the com- 
poser, for 100 guineas. The last great 
Wik exhibited by Mr. Harlow, was Christ 
healing the woma? who had an issue of 
blood. It possessed great merit, though 
not on the whole so fine as some of his for- 
mer efforts. Mr. H- obtained a well earned 
and high reputation by his unrivalted por- 
(rails upon a small scale. Those of Mr. 
West and Mr. Northcote will be long remem- 
bered as chef-d’ceuvres. His talents seemed 
to be unbounded, and with the exception of 
“ape, we are not acquainted with any 
branch of the art in which he did not excel. 
On the 22d of June, 1818, Mr. Har- 
low set out on a tour of improvement, to 
ltaly; and re-landed at Dover the 13th of 
gary 1819. This, but for its termina- 
tion, was to him a fortunate and glorious 
journey. In Italy he made many friends, 
ind feceived many honors from the various 
Academies. During this short interval of 
nce hé made an entire copy of the 
Msfiguration, and executed a composi- 
‘ion n res of his own conception, 
oli pes ‘at the requést of the celebrated 
anova publickly exhibited at his own 
ie, and afterwards at the Academy of 
wuke’s. These two pictures are shortly 
led in England, and we congratulate 
4 of the Fine Arts on the treat 
ing them by their exhibition. Soon 
, i. w's arrival in town he was 
ted with that malady which terminated 
Mistence, which was the cynanche paro- 
®%, or what is commonly called the 
amps. At first it did not threaten any 
mequehce more sérious than a few days 
walitement at home, but perhaps from an 
ixiety to get rid of so unpleasant an exter- 
Ay ce, at an important period for 


















tion, the disease was checked 
a inward.’ Tt speedily assumed a 


dangerous aspect, and at length ulcerated so 
as to preclude the possibility of administer- 
ing nourishment of any kind, and even to 
prevent utterance. In this dreadful state 
he lay for several days, and expired on the 
28th of January, 1819, in the 32d year of 
his age. 

The remains of this distinguished Artist 
were buried in a vault of St. James’ church, 
attended by his nearest relatives, and some 
of the eminent Artists of the present day. 
As a painter, we would rank Mr. H. in the 
very first place. To surprising variety of 
talent, he added the finest feeling for what 
was really captivating in the art. His taste 
was pure, and his genius great. Sometimes 
faulty in his drawing ; his outline was free, 
flowing, and graceful; and his style of 
colouring rich and splendid. In composi- 
tion the same innate feeling for what was 
delightful guided him, and in expression he 
fell short of no competitor. His faalts 
when compared with his excellencies, were 
of the most trifling kind, and in a short 
time would all have been eradicated. 


FRANCISCO MANUEL, 

The celebrated Portuguese poet Francisco 
Manuel, died at Paris on the 25th ult. at 
the advanced age of 84. From his earliest 
youth he had successfully cultivated almost 
every branch of literature. Having pro- 
foundly studied the best Portuguese classi- 
cal authors, his works were imbued with a 
portion of their beauties, and his literary 
productions helped to revive among his 
countrymen a taste for the noblest studies. 
His odes which are full of enthusiasm, are 
remarkable for bold traits and sublime flights 
of genius. In his translation of La Fontaine's 
Fables he overcame difficulties which were 
before thought insurmountable owing to his 
perfect knowledge of the French and Por- 
tuguese languages. Unfortunately, it is not 
with respect to talent only, that he may be 
compared to other celebrated poets ; fame 
smiled more kindly on him than fortune. 
The Marquis de Marialva, the Portuguese 
ambassador to the French Court, whose 
kind patronage Manuel had long enjoyed, 
befriended him in his last illness, and afford- 


ed him all the assistance that might be ex- 


pected from his benevolent disposition, and 
his love of literature and the fine arts. 
Died.) In Baker street, Portman square, 
the Rt. Hon. Lady Elizabeth Drummond, 
widow of the late H. D., esq.—At his house, 
Maida Hill, J. D. Windeler, esq. 71.— 
In Beaumont street, St. Mary-le-bonne, J. 
Story, esq., formerly Lieut-colonel in_the 
2lst Regt. of foot—At his house m Con- 
duit street, Sir W. Farquhar, Bart., 81— 
In Weymouth street, Anne Dowager Mar- 
chioness Townshend, relict of the most no- 
ble George, first Marquis Townshend, of 
Rainham. hall, Norfolk—In Euston square, 
John Horsley, esq. 77—In way! beer 
Frances, wife of Mr. G. Reynell—Ia 
place, Fitzroy sq., Matilda, fourth daughter 
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of E. Shaw esq.—In Green street, Grovs- 
nor square, Mrs. Cook, 79—In_ great Or- 
mond street, Anna Maria, fourth daughter 
of Sir Digby Mackworth, Bart., 17—--In 
Cockspur street, Mr. R. Thompson, 65—In 
Tavistock street, Covent garden, Mr. R. 
Miles, 79—In Dean’s Yard, Westminsier, 
the Rev. W. Douglas, only son of the late 


Bedfordshire--Berks— Buckingham— Cornwail. 


[ May I, 


Dr. Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury, SInp 
Parratt, esq., clerk of the journals of the 
House of Peers, 71— Penelope, yountes 
and only surviving daughter of F. Ware 
esq., of Were’s cot, Somerset, 20—) Lad. 
gate Hill, Mr. R. Morgan, 29—At Brizhtop 
W. Throckmorton, of Brook street, Gros. 
venor square. 


PROVINCIAL GCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) At Bedford, Mr. Merry, prin- 
ter, to Miss Jones. 

Died.) Mrs. Higgins, widow of John 
Hi , esq. late of Turvey house.—At Bedford 
Mr J. Small, 60—At Milton house, near 
Bedford, E. Knight, esq—At Ampthill, R. 
Johnson 98—Mrs. Jane Fossey, of Dunsta- 
ble, 77. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Married.} At Kintbury, the Rev. F. W. 
Fowler, to Miss Emily Hallett, youngest 
daughter of W. H., esq. of Dentford house 
—W. Harbeit, esq. of Chievely, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Mr. Marson, of the 
same place. 

Died.) At Kirtlington, Mr. Trafford, 79 
—At Idson,'T’. Browne, esq.--Mr. J. Clarke, 
of Rooknett, near Lambourne—At Reading 
Mr. Winkworth. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Died.| The Rev. N. Goldsborough, D. 

D., rector of Landerton. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

It appears by the University Calender for 
the present year, that the total number of 
members of this University, whose names 
are on the boards, is 3698, being 254 more 
than the preceding year, and an increase of 
1,576 since 1804, when the number was, 
2,122. 

Births.) At Cambridge, the lady of C. 
P. Hodson, esq. of St. Peter’s College ofa 
son. 

Married.) Mr. P. P. Bays, school-mas- 

_ ter of Cambridge, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of Mr. -J. Jonson, of Chesterton—S. Jack- 
son, esq. Captain in the 3rd Dragoons, to 
Frances, eldest daughter of the Rev. J. Cook, 
of Newton Hall, Northumberland—At Cam- 
bridge, J. Hayward esq. to Miss Aldred, of 

_ Yarmouth. 

Died.) At Linton, the Rev. E. Fisher, 
rector of Duxford, St. Peter’s, Cambridge, 
90—Mr. J. Marshall, 50 years keeper of 
the Library Schools, &c. at Cambridge, 82 
—At Long Stow Hall, Charlotte Ann, se- 
cond daughter of the Rev. Dr. Thomas— 
Mr. R. Bishop of Cambridge—At Thrip- 
low, Ambrose Benning, esq. 93. 

CORNWALL. 

Several boats have already put to sea, and 
many moreare fitting for the spring macka- 
rel Ashery in Mount’s Bay. Eight hun- 


dred, caught by one boat on Wednesday 
morning, sold at Penzance for three pence ; 
piece. The Brixham boats, which copy 
these fish to the London market, heye p¢: 
yet made their appearance. 

The landed interest of the sister countie: 
of Devon and Cornwall have come to a pr. 
solution to erect an iron bridve across Ha. 
moaze, similar to that at Sunderland iy point 
of height, viz. 200 feet above the level of 
the sea, to admit the sons of Neptune pas 
sing under without striking their colours, 
In respect to arches, it will have the same 
number as the Southwark ; the central one 
spanning the whole breadth of Hamoaze, 
the other two (under which the streets of 
‘Torpoint and New Passage wil! respectively 
pass) are for the sole purpose of obtainin; 
a tolerably level road-way of 70 feet wide, 
including foot-ways of ten feet each. The 
name fixed on is “ The Union Bridge,” as 
the key-stone will unite the counties. 

Births.] At Truro, Mrs. Moore of a 
daughter—At Pendavy house, the lady of 
J. Rennie, esq. of a daughter—At Falmouth, 
Mrs. J. Mitchell, of a daughter— At St. Co- 
lomb, Mrs. J. Truscott, of a daughter—At 
Trengwainton, the lady of Sir Rose Price, 
of a daughter—At Truro, the lady of Capt. 
Pengelly R. N., of a daughter—Mrs. Wil- 
liams of a daughter—Mrs. T. Pierce of 4 
son—Mrs. Lilly, of a son—Mrs. Hodgson, 
of a daughter—At Redruth, Mrs. Trevorah, 
of a son—At Camborne, the lady of the 
Rev. H. Rogers, of a daughter—At Bot- 
min, Mrs. Jenkins of a daughter. 

Married.} At Myler, Mr. J Hill, of 
Genans, to Miss Mary Goodtellow, of Ros 
Vale, in Myler—At Liskeard, M. Waller o! 
Luton, to Miss Jane Ede—At Budick, 7. 
H. C. Jones, esq. of Bangor, to Miss Niche- 
las—At Bodmin, M. J. Belling, Miss 
Grace Fisher—At Falmouth, Mr. H. Brut. 
ford, to Mrs. Miller—R. S. Skucs, ol Hel- 
ston, to Miss Noyl—at Stoke, the Rev. 
E. Trever, of Liskeard, to Miss Welch. 
Plymouth Dock—At Creed, Mr. N. liver, 
of St. Germans, to Miss Henwood, , 
Truro—At St. Tudy, J. May, esq of Lu 
fenton, to Miss Hawke—At Redruth, Mr, 
R. Williams, to Miss Darket—At F almouth; 
Mr. Eyre, to Miss Mayor. 

Died.] At Lambezzo, near Truro, Jane 
daughter of J. Wright, esq. 24—A' Trure,; 
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Mr. Sherale—At St. Mary's, Col. Geo. 
Vigoreux, Lieut. Governor of the Scilly 
Islands—At Musagun, Mr. R. Wilcot, 62— 
At Crowan, Miss Cardell, of St. Colomb, 

}9—At Redruth, Mr. Trevenna, 75— 
at Falmouth, Miss Michell—At Fowey, 
Jane, daughter of Mr. Whitford—At the 
same place, aged 17 years, esteemed and 
much amented, Miss Puckey—At Padstow, 
Mr. J. Hodge, 68—At Copper House, Miss 
Vivian, 36—At Bodmin, Mr. Lewis Ros- 
cula, 75—At Penzance, Mrs. Eddy, 75— 
At Wakebridge, Mrs. Susan Brewer, S0— 
AttPadstow, Mr. W. Courtenay, 84—At 
Launceston, John Bignell,esq surgeon—A,; 
Topsham, Leonardus Aust, esq. 


CUMBERLAND. 


The shepherd of Mr. R. Robinson, of 
Helsington Laiths, near Kendal, went to 
view and count his master's flock. Find- 
ing one of the number to be wanting, and 
looking attentively for it, he at last heard 
asheep bleat, when to his great surprise, 
heobserved the poor animal at the top of 
an ash-tree covered ‘with ivy, seven yards 
from the ground, from which elevated sta- 
tion it seemed to beg for immediate assist- 
ance. The shepherd being afraid to under- 
take the task himself, went home for the 
aidof his fellow servant, who, not giving 
credit fo his account. at first refused to ac- 
company him—but being at length pre- 
vailed upon to go, the sheep was brought in 
safety down from his perilous. situation. 
Carlisle Patriot. 

Henry Hall, esq. of Carlisle, on Easter 
Day, presented a very handsome service of 
Communion Plate to his native parish of 
Gilernx. 

Birth) At Keswick, the lady of Robert 
Southey; esq. poet laureate, of a son. 

Married.) At Carlisle, Mr. James Leigh- 
ton, to Miss Jane Purvis—At Burgh, W. 
George Lawson, to Miss Lonsdale—At 

ndal Mr. J. Wallas, to Miss Foxcroft— 
At Carlisle; Mr. W. Longhead, to Miss 
, BarnsAt Whitehaven, Mr. R. Wilson, 
to Miss Faulkener—At Kneadbright, Dr. 
‘to Mrs. Kennan— At Carlisle, Henry 
€, to Miss J. Richardson—At Lam- 

;Capt. J. Jenkinson, to Miss F. Jack- 
At Carlisle, the Rev. W. Ponsonby, 
of Urswick, near Ulverston, to Miss 















: At Carlisle, Mr. Thomas Car- 

9I~At the same place, Mrs, Paley, 

@ Rev. Dr. Paley, 76—At Work- 

ps, Catherine, daughter of John Wal- 

ty ea: 20—At Greystoke, Mrs. Rud- 

> keeper of Greystoke Castile, 

it Penrith, Mrs. Hogarth, 39—At 

and, Wm. Yates, At Whitehaven, 

~ Williamson, esq. 68—At Bridekirk, 

Cor Warton, 6 At Carlisle, Mrs. 

~~ CHESHIRE. 

, 8 given lately at Alderley, 

acting for this divis p, 
NTHLY Mag.—No, 64, 


Cumberland— Cheshire— Devon. $77 


upon @ question which is of consicersble 
consequence to the lower classes of work- 
people in manufactories. It arose from a 
warrant having been obtained by Mr. 
Joseph Rowbotham, silk-manufacturer, of 
Sutton, against one of his work-people for 
absenting herself from her work, and leay- 
ing his service after having signed articles, 
such as are generally signed in different 
manulactories. The Magistrates wishing 
that all possible attention should be paid to 
the question, desired that Counsel’s opinion 
might be taken as to the validity of such 
hirings; and they unanimously agreed with 
that opinion, that such hirings are valid, and 
that any persons having so hired themselves 
and afterwards absenting themselves from 
their work are hable, upon complaint being 
made by their masters, to be sent to the 
House of Correction.-- Macclesfield Courier. 
_Chester Bridge.—No plan is yet defi- 
nitively agreed to, with respect to the im- 
provement of the present inconvenient and 
very dangerous structure. We see Le ne- 
cessity for so much time being lost, when 
all agree in the necessity of the undertaking. 

Birhs.| At Harley Hall, the lady of the 
Rev. R. Egerton Warburton, of a son.—At 
Malpus, the lady of the Rev. P. Egerton, of 
a daughter—At Old Bank, the lady of Geo. 
Glanville, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.| At Malpus, Mr. John Done, 
of Larkton, to Miss Peers, of Barnhill— 
Mr. John Wheelton, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. James Winfield, 
of this county—Mr. Woodeny, of Grosve- 
nor House, to Miss H. Pacey—At Chester, 
Mr. Samuel Jones, to Miss Briscoe—Mr. J. 
Venables, to Miss Hassel. 

Died.| At Congleton, Mrs. Harriet Wat- 
son—At Chester, Mrs. Henchman--R. Bur- 
ton, esq. 74—At Nantwich, A. Clarkson, 
A.M. Chaplain to the Duke of Leeds—At 
Chester, Mr. Charles Tomlinson. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.] At Sutton on the Hill, Mr. 
George Eaton, of Castle Dorrington, to Mies 
Trussel. ; 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Several extensive improvements are said 

to be in contemplation at Plymouth. One 


of the most manifest utility to Plymouth, 


Stonehouse, and Dock, is the making the 
former an Assize town. A new street is 
planned from Nut-street to the Royal 
Hotel, with a square, in the centre of which 
a Monument to the memory of the late 
Princess Charlotte is designed to be erected. 
_ The Plymouth Telegraph says—“< The 
mania for emigration, we regret to state, 
still continues, and every vessel that quits 
the shores of England for the United States 
is overburthened with British passengers. 
There are several ships now in this port, 
thus freighted, which await only a favour- 
able wind. On board one of them is a 
farmer, called Williams, of the parish oi 
Botes Fleming, with his wife and ten chil- 
dren. It is really lamentable to view the 
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indifference with which Government regards 
the emigrations. If we have a redundant 
population, and there be no means of sup- 
port for the surplus in towns or cities, 
would it not be wise in Ministers to colonize 
some of the desolate wastes which deform 
various parts of the united kingdom ? There 
is room enough and to spare for such 
colonies, and we should thereby increase 
our national strength, and be enabled to 
keep our people at home, instead of seeing 
them enlist into the ranks ofou r enemies.” 

A handsome silver vase, weighing above 
100 ounces, and manufactured by a London 
artist, has been presented to A. G. C. 
Tucker, esq. of Ashburton, by the Devon 
County Club. It bears the following in- 
scription :— Presented to Andrew G. C. 
Tucker, by the Devon County Club, in 
testimony of its grateful admiration of his 
splendid talents so happily exerted in the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, A.D. 
1819.” 

A young man of the name of Woodward, 
a resident of Exeter, who was present at the 
execution of the two capital convicts in that 
city lately, was so shocked at the sight 
when the men were turned off, that he 
complained of a sudden pain at his heart, 
wher he returned home immediately, and 
died a few hours after. 

Birth.) At Plymouth, lady Williams of a 
daughter. | 

Married.} At Plymouth, W. Brush, esq. 
to Miss A. Ashplant—At Heanton, Tho- 
mas Dennis, esq. to Miss Leyloe—At Lit- 
tleham, near Exmouth, W, Hickey, esq. to 
Miss F; J. Gilbert—Capt Lesbett to Miss 
Evans, 

Died.] At Ugbrook Park, the Hon. Char- 
lotte Langdale, wife of the Hon Charles 
Langdale, of Knighton, Yorkshire, 23—The 
Rev. Henry Brindley, vicar of Holeome 
Burnel—Henry Charles, only son of Wm. 
Butt, esq. of Melville Hall—At Eggesford 
House, Devon, the Hon. Frances Fellowes, 
wife of the Hon. Newton Fellowes—At 
Exeter, Thomas, third son of Mr. William 
Purdue, 25—At Lifton, Roger Wollacombe, 
esq. R. A—At Huxham, Miss Walround, 
67—The Rev. R. Strode, of Newenham— 
At Exeter, Mrs. Roberts, 85—At Taunton, 
Mrs. M. L. Cogan—At Plymouth, Mrs. 
Bleacher—At Eaglesford House, the Hon. 
Frances Fellows, wife of the Hon. Newton 
Fellows—At Plymouth, G. Graham, 7th 
Dragoon Guards—At Southmolton, Mr. 
Thorne, 18—At Exmouth, . Lloyde. 


DORSETSHIRE, ; 
P ap wre labourers were digging in a field, 
or the purpose of planting potatoes, at 
Fontmel, Dorset, at the edge of one of the 
launchets, about a foot deep, they found an 
earthen pot, containing a large quantity of 


Silver coins, of the reigns of Edward VI. 
James I. Charles I. and Elizabeth, with a 
few of older date, amounting Be rey to 

to Mr. 


several hundreds, which they 








[ May i, 


Edward Barrett, silversmith, at BI; 
Many of the coins were in a high — 
preservation, and afforded a rare treat 4 
met ee of antiquity in the neighbour. 

Married.] At Wyke Regis, J. Winte, 
esq. to Miss Bruce. 

Died.) At Broadway, Mary, the wife os 
J. Balston, esq. 6(0—At Stoke Abbots, the 
Rev. Maurice Uphill Hopkins, M.A, ¢ 
years curate of that parish—At Marshalseg 
Mr. J. King, 76. 

DURHAM. 

Births.] Mrs. Collinson, wife of the Rey. 
J. Collinson, of Gateshead, of a daughter— 
At Durham, the wife of Mr. T. White, of 
her thirteenth daughter. 

Married.| At Darlington, Mr. Horner. 
to Miss Wilson, both of that place—a; 
Stockton, Mr. Robert Burgess, to Miss ¥, 
A. Browne. 

Died.] At Barnard Castle, Mrs. Windale, 
90—At Chester-le-street, Mr. Robson, o} 
Piawsworth Mill, to Miss Walton, oi 
Chester Turnpike Gate. 

ESSEX. 

Birth.| The lady of John Jolliffee Tul. 
nell, esq. of a son. 

Married.] Mr. John Camp, jun. of Wal- 
tham Cross, Herts. to Ann, youngest daugh- 
terof Mr G. Barnes, Waltham Abbey— 
At Layton, Mr J. Hill, of Paradise-rov- 
forest, to Miss Mary Ann Addinall, second 
daughter of Robert Addinall, esq. of Selby, 
Yorkshire—At Dovercourt, John Ambrose, 
esq. of Copford, to Miss Liveing. 

Died.) At Dunmow, the Rev. T. Butter- 
field, vicar of Norton, 68—At Manningtree. 
Henry Nunn, esq. 77—Mr. Prance of the 
Horse and Groom, Bocking—At Rayne, 
Catherine Woodroffe, of Oakley, Surrey 
—At Finchingfield, Mrs. Hall, 99. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Spade Labour.—Mr. W. Crowther, 6 
Somerville Aston, Gloucestershire, states 1 
the last Number of The Farmer's Journal, 
that manual labour by the spade (which has 
been ridiculed by many as theoretical and 
visionary is not only practicable but profi 
able, and if more generally adopted, would 
be the means of finding employment fr 
our accumulating population. As an ¢r 
dence of the fact, he has this year | 10 acre 
of ley wheat, for which the land was pT 
pared by manual labour only, drilling ¢* 
cepted, and a slight harrowing to cover the 
seed. He has also thirty acres of land 
which, four years ago, was old unprodut- 
tive sward, and when labourers became in 
plentiful, he brought it into cultivation J 
manual labour only, and has so continued : 
ever since, without any beast of dravg 
being employed upon it, except for cartage 
and to drill and harrow. ” 

Birth.) At Withington, Mrs. Edwal™, 
of a son and heir. Hee- 

Married.) At Clifton, Cam Gyde f St 
ven, Esq. to Ann Knight, late °° 
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John’s, Newfoundland—Wnm. Bowren, " 
to Grace Eliza Gourly, of Shirehampton— 
atClifton, George Seddon, esq. of London, 
to Lydia, only daughter of 1. Cooke, esq. 
of Bristol—At Aikmond’s, Shrewsbury, 
Mr. Benjamin Bromley, of Hencott, to Mrs. 
Ann James, of the former place—At St. 
Chad’s, Shrewsbury, Mr. T. Howell, to 
Miss Rarnsbotham, both of that town; and 
the Rev. Marsha! Claxton, to Miss Deason 
_Mr. Venables, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Hassall, banker, of Whitechurch— 
The. Rev. Charles Winnington, to Arabella 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of R. Thornton 
Heysham, esq. of Stayenhoe Park, Herts— 
Mr, A. Harris, second son of G. Harris, 
esq. of Oatlands, to Mary, only daughter of 
John Best, esq. of Kidderminster—At Glou- 
cester, R. Hurd Lucas, esq. to Miss Small, 
of Clifton Hall, Bucks—T. Dennis, esq. of 
Barnstaple, to Miss S.Taleo,youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Wm. Taleo, esq. of Chalford 
—At Cheltenham, Capt. Thos. Alexander 
Cooper, to Charlotte, second daughter of 
D. Maitland, esq. 

Died.} Robert, the infant son of R. 
Jenkins, esq. of Charlton-hill—At Shrews- 
bury, Mr. S. Scoltock, 81—Mr. Bryan, 70 
—Ceaser Colclough Armett, esq. Major In 
his Majesty’s 25th regiment of foot—James 
Gilbert, esq. late of Lancille Hall, Here- 
fordshire—Sarah Ruth, third daughter of 
T. Biston, esq. of Neach Hill, near Shiff- 
nilk-At Painswick, Sophia, wife of Mr. 
Wollen, surgeon---At North Nibley, Henry, 

t son of the late Mr. R. Barton--In 
St. Mary’s-square, Gloucester, Mrs. Ches- 
ton, 80--At Gloucester, Mrs. Hannah 
Evans, 66---At Clifton, Elizabeth Francis, 
wile of Wm. Ogle Wallis Ogle, esq. of 
Causey Park, Northumberland—At Sion 
Hill, George Wales, esq. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.| At Hamble, the Hon. Fred. 
lamley, second brother to the Earl of 
Scarborough, to Jane, second daughter of 


the late Admiral Bradley. 


Died.) At Upton Grey, Charlotte, youngest 
of the late Stephen Cosser, esq. 
of reet, Westminster, 19—At Port- 
chester Frances Mary, eldest daughter of 
Wm. Singling, esq. of Southampton—At 
Lymington, Mr. J. George, of Romsey, 60. 
_ "| HEREFORDSHIRE. 

- Married.) At- Kington, John Morgan, 
sq. Of Glasbury, Radnorshire, to Wini- 
third daughter of J. Meredith, esq. of 
he forr ge Saturday last, at St. 
is, en,’ Hertfordshire, the Rev. 
viaries Fox Winnington, to ArabellaEliza., 
ater of Rob. Thornton Heysham, 

genhoe Park, Hertfordshire. 
Med.) Mr. Edward Jones, of Hereford— 
tthe same place, Mary Sophia, youngest 
of Mr. Luke Edwards, 26—At 
‘Eeonard’s, Mrs. Jones—Mrs. Cheese, 
Mr. Edmund Cheese, of Lyons- 


hall, 84, 
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HANTS. 

At the Winchester Assizes, damages of 
970/. were obtained against the proprietors 
of the Express Coach between Gosport and 
London, by the upsetting of which the 
plaintiff, Mr. Devereux, had two compound 
fractures of the leg. 

Birth.) At Fawley, the lady of the Rev. 
Luke Gasker, of a daughter. 

Died.| At Winchester, Mr. George 
Cape, clerk at the bank, Shaftesbury, 17; 
Mrs. Thomas, wife of Mr. Thomas, some 
years since Vicar of the Cathedral—At 
Winchester, Lady Drummond. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

Died.|} At Yoxley, Mr. John B. Haunt, 
73---At Huntingdon, Mr. John Watson, fa- 
ther of Mr. Watson, surgeon, Twicken- 
ham, 85. 

KENT. 

A very considerable seizure was made 
lately by the Surveyors of Customs at Do- 
ver, upon the persons of two passengers 
who were just going to depart the kingdom 
ina French vessel. It consisted of belts or 
girdles, made in the shape of stays, in which 
were contained 3800 guineas ! 

Births.| The Viscountess Folkestone, of 
a daughter. 

Married.| At Rochester, Lieut. Col. W. 
Pasley, to Miss M. M. Roberts—At Lydd, 
W. King, esq. of Brookland, to Maria 
Terry, of Lydd---At Dover, Mr. R. Baker, 
to Miss E. Richards---At Canterbury, Mr. 
R. Dyason, to Miss M. Mutton---At Staple- 
hurst, Mr. Church, surgeon, to Miss Spring 
---At Chatham, Mr. Lutton, to Miss Horne, 
of the same place---At Sittingbourne, Jas. 
Vallance, esq. to Miss C. A. Plestow---At 
Folkestone, Mr. E. Laws, to Miss W. For- 
dred---At Faversham, Mr. W. Hart, to 
Miss Oliver---At Sittingbourne, Mr. J. 
Watson, to Miss Broadbridge---At Folke- 
stone, Mr. J. Crugling Magir, to Miss F. 
Wraught. | 

Died.] At Ramsgate, John Fleming, 
esq. 52---At Rochester, Mr. T. Boucher, 
23---At Stroud, Mrs. Monson, aged 94--- 
At Maidstone, Mrs. Powell---At Lenham, 
Mrs. Munn, 84---At Arcliffe Fort, Dover, 
Miss M. A. France, 14---At Folkestone, 
Mr. J. Spicer, 74---At Canterbury, Mr. 
Solput---At Canterbury, Mrs. White---At 
Folkstone, Mr. G. Taylor, 25---At Canter- 
bury, Miss Goldfinch---At Canterbury, G. 
Denne, esq.---At Tenterden, |[Mr. W. Bi- 
shop---At Eitham, Mrs. Mary Fisher, 62--- 
At Rye, J. Woollet, esq.---At Maidstone, 
Mrs. Dowling---At Margate, Miss Russell--- 
At Canterbury, Mr. K. Skinner, 74. 

' LANCASHIRE. 

Birth.] At Malpas, the Lady of the 
Rev. P. Egerton, of a daughter. 

Married.| At St. Anne’s Church, Liver- 
pool, William Purser, eldest son of Thos. 
Frene, esq. to Ann Triphosa, only daughter 
of the late W. Doll, esq.---At Manchester, 
Miss Lawson, eldest daughter of Mr. Ro- 
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bert Lawson, of Chirnside---Mr. J. Pheenix, 
to Miss Williams.—At Manchester, Mr. 
Webb, of Winslow, to Miss Anne Hodgson. 
—Mr. J. Stanley Balls, to Miss Caroline 
Andrews.—J. Gunnery, esq. of Liverpool, 
to Miss Webster, of Grove Cottage.—At 
Liverpool, W. J. Buchanan, to Miss Mar- 
garet Smith. 

Died.| At Prescot, Mr. Edward Roberts. 
—At Wigan, the Rev. Thomas Tate.—At 
Ashton Hall, near Lancaster, Mr. George 
Wormack, 53.—At Stockport, Mr. P. Wild. 
—At Liverpool, Elias Joseph, esq. 64.— 
At Manchester, Mrs. Walker. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Births.| At Misterton House, the lady of 
Richard Gough, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.| At Leicester, the Rev. Thos. 
Davies, of Atherstone, to Mrs. Nutt, of 
Granby-str. Leicester—At Loughborough, 
Mr. Fosbrooke, jun. surgeon, to Miss 
Patchett—At Belgrave, Sir Chas. Payne to 
Miss Fanny Richardson—At the same place, 
Mr. C. Baldock to Miss Newly. 

Died.) At Welford Mr. W. Smith, son 
of the late John Smith, 683—At Leicester, J. 
Chamberlain, esq. 81—At Great Wigston, 
Mrs. Earp, 74. . 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


A dreadful accident occurred at Sauce- 
thorpe, near Spilsby, in this county, which 
Jed to the death of a respectable woman, and 
the consequent commitment ofthe son of an 
opulent farmer to Lincoln Castle. Two 
persons, named Grummittand Ailsby, quar- 
relled violently at thé public-house in 
Saucethorpe, ard the former having seized 
the fire poker to return a blow which he 
had received from the latter, in the act of 
furiously brandishing it over his head, 
struck Mrs. Robinson, the landlady, just 
above one eye, and the poker penetrating 
her skull, caused her death before surgical 
assistance could he obtained. 

Lately, a farmer of North Willingham, 
in this county, was attacked by a fierce bull, 
who got him down, broke his right thigh in 
two places, and his collar bone, and tore 
out his bowels. The poor’man survived 
but a few hours. 

Married.| At Stanton, Mr. Cartwright, 
of Marchomley, to Miss Harris, of Stanton. 
—At Spalding Mr. B. Barnby to Miss L. B. 
Atkin—At Lincoln, Mr. T. Cordukes to 
Miss E. Burden. 

Died.] At Botham, J. T. Bell, esq. 30 
years town clerk of the corporation of Lin- 
coln. : 
MONMOUTH. 

Died.| At Wonaston, near Monmouth, 
Mrs. Lidia Jones—Mrs. Batler, of Caer- 
leon, 79. 

NORFOLK. 


Married.) Mr. W. Haws, of Diss, to Eli- 
vabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. Geo, Shaw, 
of Tivershall, St. Mary—At Aumgay, Mr. 


Cook to Miss, Owles—At Thetford, R. 
Dee, esq. to Miss Ottley—At Swaffham Me 
J. Goodrich to Miss Gray. i 

Died.| Mr. John Adis, of St. George’ 
Norwich, 63.—Miss Ann Cole, young 
daughter of Pennel Cole, esy surgeon; 
Heacham, Mrs, M. Cobb, sister of F, Cob) 
esq. banker, of Margate.—Mary Amie Ap. 
drews, 22—Edw. Copping, esq. &&W~\, 
Ellsingham, Mr. Lacey, 75.—At Swaffhan 
Mr. S. Colls, 46. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

Births.| At Guilsborough Grange, ty 
lady of John Ward, esq. of a daughter, 

Married.| Mr. H. F. Elm, of London, ty 
Miss Sarah Chapman, third daughter ¢ 
Mr. Wm. Chapman, of Orton Lodge—s 
Belgrave, Sir Chas. Payne, bart. to Fanny 
Richardson—At Daventry, the Rev. T. Ba. 
naby, jun. M. A. of Misterton, Leicestey. 
shire, to Sarah, youngest daughter of the 
late Andrew Meires, esq. of the former plac, 

Died.| At Boltham, Jas. Thos. Bell, ex, 
59—At Northampton, Wm. Gates, gent, 7, 
—At Blisworth, Mr. Cave, 86.—At Astrop, 
Mrs. Goodwin, wife of Mr. Goodwin, sy. 
geon, 74.—At Weekley, Mr. S. Potter, 37, 
—At Daventry, Mr. Carpenter, 82 — At Pe. 
terborough, the lady of Wm. Squire, esq— 
At Moulton, Mr.~- W. Chown, school-ma:- 
ter, 65.—At Holdenby, Mr. John Wright, 
76.—At Cold Ashby, Mr. Sharpe, 82. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Married.| At Hexham, Mr. Geo. Car 
to Mrs. Farrow, both of that place.—at 
Rothbury, Lieut.-colonel Judgson, of Car- 
terside House, to Miss Mary An¢cerson. 

Dicd.| At Leazes, near Hex!am, Mn. 
Sparke, relict of Isaac Sparke, esq. of Sun- 
derland, 23.—At the Lee, Rothbury Forest, 
Mr. John Cruthers, 75.—At Kiv,swood, 
Mrs. Ann Liddell, 85. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. | 

On Saturday se’nnight, the first stone 0! 
the new Church intended to be erected a 
Rugeley, was laid. Viscountess Ansod, # 
the earnest request of the committee, per 
formed the ceremony. A numerous & 
tendance of the neighbouring gentry took 
place, and the scene was witnessed by a larg 
concourse of spectators. 

_ Births.) At Ossington, the lady of J. 
Denison, esq. of a son.—At Cowper Fart) 
near Blyth, the lady of A. Waits, esq. of @ 
daughter. 

Married.] AtPlumtree, the Rev. J. But? 
side to Miss Thompson.—At Newark, the 
Rev. J. Heckling to Mrs. Potts.—At No 
tingham, Mr. Harrison to Miss Jeffreys. 4 

Died.] At Nottingham, Mr. J. Lee, iW. 
—Mrs, Radford.—At Nottingham, Mr 
Johnson.—Mrs. Mary Broadhurst. — v4 
Balderton, Mrs. 82.—At Nottingham, 
Miss. Kirk, 24.—At Highfield, near ‘a 
ingham, M. A, Lewe.—At Hesley Hal 

Anna Greaves. 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 

A more extraordinary instance of the fe- 
candity of a cow, than the following, we be- 
jjeve is Mot on record :—-She produced in 
Joly, 1815, five calves; in May, 1316, three 

ito; in March, 1817, three ditto ; in May, 
1818, two ditto ; and in April, 1819, three 
ditto ; making together 16 in the space of 
four years. T he skins of the first five are 
preserved ; the three last are living, and 
considered by judges to be very fine ones. 
This prolific animal was bred by Mr. Mi- 
chael Williams, of Old Shifiord farm, near 
Bromton, in this county, and is now in 


| his possession.—-Oxford Paper. 
| "Married.] 


.] Sir Jacob Astley, bart. of 
Melton Constable, Norfolk, to Georgiana 
Caroline, youngest daughter of Sir H. Dash- 
wood, bart. of Kirtlington Park. 

Died.| At his lodgings, Balliol College, 
the Right Rev. John Parsons, D.D. Lord 

of Peterborough, 58. — Edward 
Good, esq. of Attington, 71.—At Wood- 
stock, James, third son of Mr. Churchill, 80. 
—At Oxford, F. Townsend, esq. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 
Died.) At Oakham, the Rev. H. Field. 
SHROPSHIRE. 

AShropshire pig was lately slaughtered 
at Kirkby Lonsdale, fed by Mr. Lodge, 
chandler, which measured in length from 
the snout to the root of the tail, seven feet ; 
its gitth was seven feet eight inches; its 
weight, including the reidings, 65st. 5ibs. 
(libs. 16 the stone), and was sold for 23¢. 

Birth.| At Acton Burnell, the lady of 
Sit E. J. Smyth, of a son. 

Marricd.| At Whittington, Mr. Robert 
Bowen, of Preeshenley, 19, to Mrs. Ruth 
Mortis, 85—-Mr. I. Venables, Shrewsbury, 
to Miss Hassal. 

Died.) At Frankton, J. W. Burlton, esq, 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Nehester Gaol. As a proof of the ad- 
mirable management and useful employ- 
it of the prisoners in this gaol, the assize 
‘at Taunton afforded the pleasing ex- 
‘of two cloth covers for the counsel 


atid dtforhies’ tables in each court, entirely 


manufactured-by the prisonersin this gaol~ 















ftom the staple in the pack, through the 
et ses of picking, sorting, comb- 
ing, ng, spinning, weaving, and dying, 
o test perfection. The cloths are 
Kk bitte; and the centre of each bears the 
ing inscription, worked in yellow silk: 
a tated by the’ Prisoners in lches- 
) > 
ted.) At Wetham, James de Visme, 
%6 Charlotte Chatfield, of Deptford— 
b, W. Bowrin, esq. to Miss G. E. 
, Shirehampton—aAt Bridgewater, 
"RK. Hodge to Miss Grabham. 
ed.) At Bath, Eliza, eldest daughter 
Rev. F. Gardiner, A. M. rector of 
_smbhay—The Rev. Phomas How, rector 
+ entspul, GI—At ‘Bath, S. Lott, esq. of 
— p, Mrs. Hawkins, 
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wife of the Rev. F. H. rector of Buckhorn 
Weston, Dorset — At Wivelscombe, Mrs. 
Hancock— At Bath, George Watts, esq.— 
The Rev. Anthony Pyne, rector of Pitney 
and Kingsweston—At Bruton, Mr. Saun- 
ders, surgeon—At Frome, Mr. John Ford— 
Dulcibelia, relict of the Rev. Chorley 
Manley, vicar of Bradford—At Bruton, the 
Rev. R. Goldesbrough, D.D. rector of San- 
derton, Bucks. —Mrs. M. L. Cogan, Taun- 
ton, 72—Mr. Danial May, 71—On Sion 
Hill, Henry Pilot, esq. late major in the 3ist 
regt. 79-—On St. James’s Parade, Richard, 
son of Mr. Phillips, of the Customs of Bris- 
tol, i8—At Bristol, Mrs. Rose, relict of the 
late J. C, R. esq.—Martha, relict of the late 
Capt. T. Williams, 64—Mrs. M. Mills, 69. 
——At Mells, Anne, wife of Jos. Fussell, esq. 
—Jordin, sixth son of Mr. Arthur Palmer, 
of Park row, Bristol. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Potters’ Clay, &e.—Clay and other ma- 
terials for the potier’s use have been found 
on the Halkin mountains, particularly a 
porcelain clay, which the analysis of able 
chemists and the trials of some of the most 
eminent potters prove to be most valuable. 
There is an abundant supply of it; and in 
a very short time the Staffordshire potters 
will reap considerable advantages from its 
introduction: for, from its locality, it will 
be afforded to them at a cheaper rate than 
the materials for which it is to be substituted, 
though possessing superior qualities, — 
There is also a quarry of silicious rock 
abounding in organic impressions, from 
which several pair of mill-stones have been 
formed and worked for some few months, 
and are found to answer all the purposes of 
French Burrs. 

Births.| At Greencroft, the wife of Capt. 
Alex. Innes, of a daughter—At Newcastle, 
the wife of Capt. Bradshaw, of a daughter. 

Married.| The Hon. F. Lumley, second 
brother to the Earl of Scarborough, to 
Jane, second daughter of the late Admiral 


Bradley. 


Died.| At Yoxall Lodge, Francis, son 
of the Rev. Thomas Gisborne—At Glass- 
house Bridge, Capt. Ogle.—J. Dickenson, 
esq. coroner for the county of Staffordshire. 
—At Stafford, Mr. Hubbard, 96. 


SUFFOLK. 

Married.| James Purr, esq. of Old 
Newton, to Sophia Alice, daughter of the 
Rev. John Casborne, late vicar of Old New- 
ton.—At Hadleigh, Mr. John Ellisden, to 
Miss Ann Williams, daughter of Mr. J. W. 
—At Lewis, Mr. Thomas Shewell, of Ip- 
swich, to Maria, only daughter of W. Mar- 
tin, esq. of the former place. 

Died.) The Rev. Charles Steggall, rec- 
tor of Wyverstone and Westhorpe. — At 
Needham, Mrs. Gurley, relict of Peter 
G. sq. of the island of St. Vincent.—At 
of Guihagham ae eee rags 
field, Mrs. F. Bruce, 95. 
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SURREY. 

Birth.] At Wootton Rectory, the Hon. 
Mrs. Boscawen of a son. 

Married.) At Little Bookham, J. Havi- 
land, Esq. M. D. to Louisa, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. G. Pollen, of Bookham 
—At Christ Church, Surry, J. H. Brown- 
ing esq. of Paglesiiam Hall, to Miss Sarah 
Gould. 

Died.| At West Horsley, the Rev. Wes- 
ton Fullerton.—At Gilling, near Richmond, 
Mr. Mason—At Botley’s, Miss Mawbey— 
At Newington, Mrs. Rachael Hooper. 

SUSSEX. 

The Earl of Abergavenny has generously 
granted to the Overseers of Chailey, Sussex, 
about 40 acres of waste Jand for cultivation, 
and to give employment to such of the poor 
of that Parish as are destitute of other 
work. 

Singular Fact—The lovers of natural 
history may find amusement in the follow- 
ing article:—Mr. Gray, of Tower-street, 
Chichester, has at this time in his posses- 
sion a hawk and a pigeon, both of which, 
for :ome months past, have been together 
in a small garden. From docimiliary treat- 
ment, their natural antipathies are quite ob- 
literated, and the pigeon is completely mas- 
ter of his companion, which he never fails 
to evince, if at any time the latter encroach 
on his demesne. 

Married.) At Seddlescomb, Mr. T. Tay- 
lor, of Cranbrook to Miss Ades—At Chi- 
chester, J. Newman, esq. to Eliza Frances 
Middleton. 

Died.| At Bognor, Robert Long, only 
son of Mr, R. Long, of the Black Boy, in 
the Soke, 26.—At Brighton, Wm. Throck- 
morton, esq. brother to Sir John Throck- 
morton, bart.—At Hastings, Col. Herries, 
of the Light Horse Volunteers, London, 74. 
—At Patcham, Mrs. M. Hamshaw, 65.— 
At Dartford, R. Wilkes, esq. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The inhabitants of Coventry have peti- 
tioned against the Bill for altering the Law 
of Settlement, on the ground that the alter- 
ation proposed will have the effect of bur- 
dening manufacturing places with a dispro- 
portionate number of poor. The-city of 
Hereford is about to petition on the same 
subject. 

Births.) At Warwick, the Lady of Peter 
F. Laurd, M. D. of a daughter.—Mrs. C. 
G. Wynne, of a son.—At Broomsgrove, the 
wife oi J. Richardson, labourer, of four fine 
female children. 

Married.) At Leamington, Mr. Potterton, 
of Boughton, to Mrs. Smith, of the former 
pee .—At Birmingham, George Braithwait 

yd, Banker, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
the late John Petty Dearman.—At Edgbas- 

ton, Mr. Timmins, to Miss Fanny Hunting- 
don.-Mr. G.. Perry of Birmingham, to 
Miss Jane Moreton, of Welverhenaetss 
Died.] At Birmingham, Mr, M. . 
—At Birmingham, Mr. J. Watson, surgeon, 
66.—At Birmingham, Mr. J. Heelly, 69. 
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WILTSHIRE. 

That most useful undertaking, the Nort 
Wilts Canal, being completed, the Commi, 
tee of Management proceeded on Friday th 
seeond instant, in their barge, to be. “a 
same for Navigation. During their to 
gress, from its commencement at the Wilts 
and Berks Canal, near Swindon, to jts ter. 
mination in the Thames and Severn Can,) 
at Latton, near Cricklade, they inspecteg the 
various works, and were highly satisfied 4 
the very able and substantia! manne; 2 
which they had been constructed under the 
direction of Mr. Whitworth, the compauy’s 
engireer. The fineness of the weather, ai. 
ded to the importance of the occasion, 
brought forth an immense concourse oj 
Spectators, who, by their repeated acclama. 
tions, seemed fully to appreciate the auspi- 
cious event. When we reflect on the great 
utility of competition in_ the supply of that 
article of prime necessity, fuel, we cannot 
too much applaud the spirited exertions of 
the projectors of this work, who have at 
length, succeeded against a strong and in. 
terested opposition, in establishing a regular 
and efficient communication, by which the 
abundant progress of the Glocestershire 
mines may be conveyed to some of their 
most natural Markets, the vales of Wilts and 
Berks, and the populous districts on the 
banks of the Thames, in exchange (or the 
grain and commercial articles brought from 
the Metropolis along that river.—We trust 
the final success in cutting this little canal 
is an earnest of that which will attend ano- 
ther important scheme, which, though it has 
for sometime been dormant, is by no means 
abandoned, and by which, if carried into 
effect, the two great cities of London and 
Bristol would no longer be dependent for 
the interchange of their commerce on the 
uncertain navigation of a river or the tedious 
and expensive conveyance on a turnpike 
road. 

Bizths.| At Winslade, the Lady of the 
Rev.‘J. Orde, of a Son.—At East Knoyle, 
the Lady of Sir W. G. Parker, bart. of a 
daughter.—The Lady of the Rev. E. Vir 
cent, of a son. 

Married.] C. Streater, esq. of Headley, 
to Mrs. E. Lane, widow.— At Salisbury, . 
Ricardo, esq. to Miss C. Lobb, of South- 
ampton. ' 

Died.] At his seat, Earle Stoke Park, 
Joshua Smith, esq. late Member for Devizes; 
86.—At Salisbury, Mary, widow of George 
Yalden Fort, esq.—At West Harnham, Joho 
second son of Mr. Wm. Drew, of the Three 
Crowns, 25.—At Charlton, the Rev. Thos. 
Howell.—At Salisbury, Mr. H. Jefirey, 
chemist, 52.—Mr. W. Beake, ol Castle 
Combe.—At Lacock, the Rev. H. Brindley; 
rector of Calloes.—The Rev. C. Tahour™ 
rector of Stoke Charity—The Lady of 
Makie, of Salisbury.—The Rev. 4. ry 

usen.—At Salisbury, Ann, wile © 2 
J. A. Good.—Mr. J. Maslin of 
senbury. 
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WORCESTEHIRE. ai 

st the petitions lately presented to 
Fe a of Dien, is seatouhion ofa 
vel kind, viz- from the Labourers in Hus- 
r , of the county of Worcester, praying 
« that some means might be adopted to en- 
them to live by their labour, and thus 
prevent their deriving their bread from the 

aims ofthe parish.” 

Births.) At Upton Warren, the wife of 
Joseph Richardson, of four fine girls. 

Married.) At Worcester, Archibald Ca- 
meron, esq. to Mary, youngest daughter of 
the late W. H. Roberts, D. D.—Adonijah 
Harris, to Miss Mary Best, only daughter of 
J. Best, esq. of Kidderminster—Jas. Bourne, 

_ of Tansley Hall, to Mary Anne, third 
daughter of the late Rev. — Cartwright, 
vicar of Dudley---Thomas Turner Roberts, 

.of Horsham, to Jane, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Dr Cameron---At Blockley, 
the Rev. Elisha Smith---At Popple, R. Lu- 
cas, esq. to Miss Small---At Worcester, Mr. 
G. Sheffield, to Miss Anne Price. 

Died] At Worcester, the Rev. Samuel 
Oldnolls, A. M.—At Blyth Hall, Mrs. Dug- 
dale, 85—Mr, William Coates, late organist 
of Stourport—At Bewdly, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the late T. Sheward, esq.— At Mac- 
cesfield, Mrs. Lomas—At Kenwick, near 
Worcester, Mrs. Storer, 38. 

YORKSHIRE. 

As Mr. Otley, steward to J. Wharton, esq. 
of Skelton Castle, was walking over part of 
the estate yesterday se’nnight, he was greatly 

prised by seeing a covey of young par- 
tridges, which might, from appearances, 
have been hatched three or four days. 

From all parts abroad we hear of markets 
being overstocked with English goods. Me- 
tahoty ‘news from Leeds of the state of the 
woollen trade: the first Tuesday of the 
month is usually the great day of business 
there, and on which so many as 20,000 
pieces have been sold---last Tuesday only 
seventy were disposed of! Numbers of 

are idle, and the little masters 
ly distressed. 
jration.—-One of the largest factories 
ire, situated at Leeds, erected by 
ists. Clayton and Gorside, at the expense 
of 60,0001 for the manufacture of flax, can- 
vas, linen, &c. has been closed, and several 

of hands in consequence turned 
outof employment. It is said to be the in- 
tation of the late proprietor, Mr. Gorside, 
 Temove to the United States, where, in the 
Vicinity of New York, he intends carrying 


%' similar manufactures, on an extensive 






a 


Births.] At Heaslewood, Mrs. Pease, the 
ay of J. R. Pease, esq. of a son and heir— 
at York, Mrs. Milner, of a daughter. 
uarried.| At Ting, near Leeds, the Rev. 
ion, A. M.of Dudley, to Miss Har- 
‘d——At Hull, Mr. William Atkin- 
iss Mary Denton—At Beverly, Mr. 
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B. Dalton, to Mrs. Shepherd—At Bingly, the 
Rev. A. Clarkson, to Miss E.C. Wilcock— 
At Rippon, Mr. J. Berry, to Christiana 
Theakstone. 

Died.| At Leeds, Wm. Hey, esg.F.R.S. 
82—At Towler Mili, Mr. Cuthbert Colling, 
93—At Stokesley, Lieut. Thos. Dowell, R.N. 
—At Hull, Mr. T. Moss, 2i—At Ferriby, 
Mr. J. Watson, 64—At Swanland, near Hull, 
Henry Sykes, esq. 19—At Great Grimsby, 
Mr. T. Burton—At Hull, Mr. J. Marshall— 
At Flamborough, Mr. Riley, 383—At Hull, 
the infant son of J. W. Henley, esq.—At 
Walton, W.H. the youngest son of Mr. 
Jackson—At Hull, Miss H. Bailey—At 
Would Newton, W. Coulson, esq.—At Selby, 
Mrs. Proctor, 97—At Hull, Mr. Oliver, 28 
—At Hui, Mrs. Skipworth. 

WALES. 

The gentlemen, clergy, and inhabitants of 
Ruthin have petittoned Parliament against 
the erection of a bridge at Conway, stating 
that the cost will be 200,000). ; and that one- 
tenth of that sum would complete a better 
communication by another route. 

Births.) The lady of Thos, Jones. esq. of 
Plas Grona, near Wrexham, of a son—At 
Madrim vicarage, Carmarthenshire, the lady 
of the Rev. J Jenkins, of a son. 

Married.) At Builth, Mr. J. Palmer, to 
Margaret Ann, only daughter of Mr. J. 
Jones, of Builth—Lewis Jones, esq. of Ynis- 
y-borde, near Llandovery, to Miss Sarah 
Jones, of Llan-y-Crwys, Carmarthenshire— 
Mr. David Lewis, master of the ship George, 
to Ann, eldest daughter of the late Capt. T. 
Ellis. of Aberdovey—T. Lloyd, esq. of Coed- 
more, to Charlotte, youngesi daughter of the 
late Capt. Langcroft. R. N.—Mr. T. H. 
Jones, fifth son of the late H. Jones, esq. of 
Llynon, Anglesea, to Elizabeth, third daugh- 
ter of the late T. Nichlas, esq. of Trenorth, 
Cornwall—At Wrexham, J. Willan, esq. to 
Miss Seraphina Jones—-At Llanvigon, near 
Brecon, Mr, D. Lewis, of Penhow, Mon- 
mouthshire, to Sarah, only daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas, of Pantillefrith, Brecon- 
shire—At Lanthawdr, the Rev. G. Jones, to 
Miss S. Norris—H. Owen, esq. of Machyn- 
lleth, to Miss Davies, of Cemnues, Montgo- 
meryshire---At Wrexham, J. Willeen, esq. 
to Miss S. Jones. 

Died.) At Glaawilly, Jeremiah Price, esq. 
---Mr. John Littlewood, of Alyn wire-works, 
near Wrexham, 76---Lewis Lloyd Williams, 
of Havodwyd, Carnarvonshire, 55---Mrs. A. 
Rogers, relict of L. Rogers, esq. late of 
Gelly, Cardiganshire-—-At Kidwelly, Car- 
marthenshire, J. Thomas, esq:---At Aber- 
dovey, Merionethshite, Mrs. Morris—-At 
Cam-yr-Alyn, Denbighshire, John Jones 
Golborne, esq. 44--- At Haverfordwest, Capt. 
Edward Crun, R. N..--At Swansea, David 
Davies, esq.---At Cardiff, Margaret, widow 
of R. Hill, esq.—At Holywell, Mrs. Wiatle, 
widow of the Rev. T. Wintle, rector of 
Brightwell---At Wrexham, Mrs. Haryison. 
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SCOTLAND. 

There have of late been several proposals 
for erecting a monument in the neighbour. 
hood of Glasgow, to the memory of Sir 
William Wallace. A correspondent In 
The Glasgow Chronicle proposes that this 
monument shall be a colossal statue of the 
Scottish hero: the statue to be of cast iron; 
one hundred and twenty feet in height; the 
whole containing a surface of nine thousand 
square feet; weighing one hundred and 
twenty-five tons; and the expense, including 
stairs, balconies,’ baltustrades, flanches, 
screw-bolts, and cement, necessary to join 
the pieces together, being estimated at 
30007. As the legs would be nearly five 
feet in diameter inside, a spiral stair might 
be fixed in one of them, to lead to suits of 
tea or other rooms in the body, thighs, and 
arms of the figure. In some of these, the 
keeper and his family might reside; and 
his emoluments for showing the monument 
would perhapsamount to five or six hun- 
dred pounds a year. There might also be 
flats let out either as dwelling-houses or 
summer quarters. The other foot to con- 
tain a reservoir of water, or to serve as 
stabling for visitor's horses. The head, 
lighted with gas, might be an observatory, a 
small rotunda theatre, or concert and as- 
sembly room. A clock might be placed in 
a square corner of the figure ; the hands on 
the warrior’s target. His sword might 
serve as a thunder rod. Visitors ‘might 
walk round his bonnet, as they ®do on 
the top of the monument in London.— 
This statue, if well painted and put toge- 
ther, and founded on a_ rock, might bid de- 
fiance to time, and outlive even the Pyra- 
mids. 

We understand, that fsome benevolent 
persons in the Lowlands intend soon to 
establish libraries of religious books at Kil- 
ling, Aberfeldy, and other parts of the High- 
lands, which we hope will soon become 
general in other towns and villages. 

Lately a goose (Chinese breed.) laid an 
egg at Dalbeth, about three miles from 
this city, which measured eleven inches by 
eight and weighed “3 ounces English. 

Births.| At Abe , the lady of Capt. 
Machay, of adaughter—At Inverness, Mrs. 
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Douglas, of ason—At Arnage, Mrs, p,. 
of a son--Mre. Mowbray, of a son_y, 
Inverness, the lady of Geo. Bele, esq, of 
daughter--At Muerbow, Hamilton, Mn 
Roxburgh, of a daughter—At Canongate 
Mrs. Robinson, of twin sons—At Fqi,’ 
burgh, the lady of the Hon. Lord Cringjetp 
of a daughter—The Hon. lady (j},,,. 
Carmichael, of a daughter. ; 

Married.) At East Lothian, Henry fia). 
vey, esq. of the Madras Army, to Lady do 
Lancy, widow of the late Sir Willian « 
Lancy, K.C.B.—At Dumfries, J. Allen, es 
to Miss Jane Allen—Mr. Serjeant Copley. 
Chief Justice of Chester, to Mrs. Thoma: 
widow of Lieut. Col. Thomas—A; Ruin. 
burgh, Mr. John Morrison, writer, to Miss 
Jane Hay—The Earl of Dondonald, to Miss 
Plowden—At Glasgow, Mr. M‘Coun, of 
Greenock, to Mary, eldest daughter of R, 
Paith, esq. 

Died.|] At Kelso, Mr. Adam Weir—a; 
Hawick, Mr. Thomas Miller, writer—ay 
Elgin, Lady Dunbar, wife of Sir Archibald 
Dunbar, bart. of Northfield—At Ladykirk 
Manse, in Berwickshire, the Rev. Geo, 
Todd. 
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IRELAND. 

Births.| In Rutland-square, Dublin, her 
grace the Duchess of Leinster, of a son— 
In Goordiner’s-place, Dublin, the lady of 
the Hon. and the Rev. Edward ‘Taylor, of a 
son—In Harcourt-street the lady of Jobn 
Theophilus Boileau, esq. of a son and heir— 
The lady of J. Gorgan, of a son—I!in Water- 
ford, the lady of J. M. Galway, esq. of a 
daughter. 

Married.| At Ferns, Frederick Shaw; 
esq. of Bushby park, to Thomasine Emily, 
sixth daughter of the late Hon. George 
Jocelyn—At Christ Church, Cork, Alex 
Tovey, esq. to Ann, youngest daughter ol 
the late Wm. Bolton, esq.—At Castie- 
manager, Cork, George Sackville Coiter, 
esq. to Jane, third daughter of the late Wm. 
Crofts, esq. of Mallow. - 

Died.] At. Genevar, the Hon Montague 
Matthew—In Wentworth place, Major P. 
Hamiltor Cannon—At Ruthmine Hall 
Dublin, Maria, wife of Geo. P. Stretch, esq, 
19—In Cork, John Roberts, esq. 








PRIZE ESSAY. 


As a proof that no expense is spared in our endeavours to perpetuate the respcc tability 
and importance of our pages, by presenting to the Public communications of the very fits 
order, we beg to announce our intention of giving this year a Premium of 


ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS, 


which will be paid by Mr. COLBURN, for the best ESSAY, 


“ ON ENGLISH LITERATURE DURING THE 18th AND 19th CENTURIES. 
that the Work shall he written ona plan somewhat similar to that of the 
* de Ja Literature Frangaise pendant le Dix-Huitiéme Siécle ;” and that th 
: should deliver their Essays on or. before the Soth of November ncx!. “ 
Prize to be adjudged by a Council, the constitution of which, with other particular, ¥ 


speedily be 


knewn. In the mean time, we pledge ourselves it shall be so formed as 


to insare the strictest and most satisfactory impartiality. 





SS aaa =— ; 
J. Gillet, Printer, Crown Court, Fleet Sureet, London. 
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